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Chrysostom and Blair. 


Bossuet, in his magnificent oration 
upon Condé, introduces an image from 
Augustin, which might have shone 
upon the imagination of Plato. He 
employs it to explain the remarkable 
appearances of those persons, famous 
in history, who at intervals blaze upon 
the astonished eyes of mankind. 
“ God,” he says, “ has created them 
like the sun, to illuminate and embel- 
lish the vast theatre of life; to dazzle 
the sight with the lustre of their rising, 
and the brilliant colours of their de- 
cline. Like the orb of day, they scatter 
their beams upon the just and the un- 
just, upon the temple and the cottage, 
and are designed to ornament their 
age, and to decorate the world.” With 
this key the Bishop of Meaux would 
enable us to solve many of the pro- 
blems that appear to baffle the student 
of universal history. When he gazes 
upon the arms of the Macedonian re- 
flected upon the waters of the East ; 
when he sees the Persian tyranny 
dashed from its silver throne, and fly- 
ing before the spear of Grecian pa- 
triotism ; when he hears the Indian 
chieftain thundering down the moun- 
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tains, and flooding the plains of the 
Carnatic with fire and death; when he 
beholds the eagles of Gaul sweeping 
with tempestuous wings over the car- 
nage of Europe: in all these spec- 
tacles of terror and magnificence he will 
henceforth discover only a splendid 
mechanism for illuminating the world. 
Nor has the system failed in its results. 
The Muses have been awakened by the 
trumpet ; Genius has called into action 
its hundred arms of art, to enrich the 
sepulchres of departed warriors; and 
we are lighted through the gloom and 
storm of history, by the costly shrines of 
an Alexander or a Cesar. But if God 
has given us stars to adorn the world, 
he has also given us stars to bless and 
sanctify it; to shine in the firmament 
of thought; and to gild the shadows of 
human ignorance with the rays of morn- 
ing. He who clothed the ground with 
verdure, and sprinkled its face with 
dew, and enamelled it with bloom, 
and freshened it with springs, and 
shadowed it with forests, may, indeed, 
permit the sky to flash with Falling 
Stars —the Antonys, the Napoleons of 
their time ; but he has bestowed a 
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purer and a serener lustre upon those 
Planets, which are to guide his people 
over the wilderness of life; to lighten 
the eclipses of national virtue ; and to 
mark the path to the feet of Hrm, unto 
whom the incense and gold of learning 
are to be offered. This was the opinion 
of one of our noblest writers,—- one 
who had wrestled with Shakspeare, 
who had talked with Bacon,— one 
who rivalled even Milton in erudi- 
tion. Good men, was the admirable 
saying of Ben Jonson, are the stars 
of the world; aad God will never 
suffer them to be utterly wanting. He 
never has. The clouds have never 
been so black, that the Christian pilgrim 
has not been able to discover a single 
star. So it has been in England, in 
Italy, in Germany, in France. With 
what resplendent and hallowing beauty 
the vision of Paradise rose above the 
vapours, generated from a thousand 
stagnant pools of vice, that darkened 
the court of the second Charles; how 
the trumpet of Dante resounded through 
the gorgeous chambers of the papal su- 
perstition ; how Tasso diffused the 
hues of Palestine over Italy ; how the 
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sword of Luther flashed across the 
spiritual night and captivity of Eu- 
rope! The history of France, during 
the entire reign of Louis XIV., is a 
continued miracle. The elements of 
life and of death were set in array 
against each other; and the still 
small voice of Truth seemed to be 
drowned by the brazen throat of War, 
and the festive harpings of Pleasure. 
But even upon that slumber of the 
soul a light appeared; and a city, 
which might have expected the fiery 
rain and doom of Gomorrah, was to be 
aroused by the thunder of Bossuet and 
the argument of Bourdaloue. At a 
later period, the same superintendence 
of Mercy is to be traced. While the 
setting beams of Fénélon shed a solemn 
beauty over the remotest corner of the 
land ; when good men began to turn, 
with heavy heart, to the darkening 
sky ; at the moment when Vice reared 
its glittering crest, and the hot lips of 
sin drained the cup of abomination 
with a more frenzied audacity,— at 
that hour, a star, serene, gentle, cheer- 
ing, shone above the horizon,-—and 
Massillon preached the Gospel in Paris. 


Section I. 


Before we proceed to admire the 
beautiful workmanship of Bossuet and 
his contemporaries, we ought to con- 
sider for a moment the previous condi- 
tion of the language. We shall be 
able to appreciate the statue more ac- 
curately, when we have been to the 
quarry, and examined the marble block 
of which it was formed. 

Paris was the tenth European city, 
and the first in France, that received 
the wonderful instrument of mental 
civilisation, which, in the memorable 
year 1440, had been constructed within 
the venerable town of Mayence. Thirty 
years after that period, a book issued 
from a French printing-press. The 
Sorbonne, by whom the earliest press 
had been established, soon witnessed 
the diffusion of this most admirable of 
human discoveries. In two years, the 
researches of Panzer have ascertained 
the publications in Paris to have 
amounted to eighteen in number. This 
was in 1472. About twelve years be- 
fore, a teacher of Greek had been re- 
ceived into the French university, who 
was to divide his lectures between that 
janguage and the art of rhetoric. Thus, 
while in our own country the latter 


part of the fourteenth century had been 
brightened by the poetry of Chaucer; 
while Spain had already tuned her 
lyre to some of the sweetest melodies 
that have sighed through the gardens of 
Castille; and while Petrarch had sus- 
pended his unfading garlands upon 
the hearse of Laura,—the literature of 
France had scarcely begun to emerge 
from darkness. But the morning had 
now broken. Mr. Hallam, speaking of 
the close of the fifteenth century, ob- 
serves, that “a greater activity was per- 
ceptible in the literary spirit of France 
and Germany. It was also regularly 
progressive. The press of Paris gave 
twenty-six editions of ancient Latin 
authors, nine of which were in the 
year 1500. Twelve were published 
at Lyons.” And further on, he men- 
tions that Paris contributed, in ten 
years, 430 editions. The Greek press 
of Giles Gourmont was established 
in the same city in 1507; and in 
1509 it sent forth the moral works 
of Plutarch,—a Greek and Ilebrew 
alphabet, under the direction of an 
Italian scholar, Aleander, having issued 
from that press in the previous year.* 
But though the fountains of knowledge 


* Hallam, vol. i, p. 357. 
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were beginning to flow, very few per- 
sons were able to drink of the stream. 
In such an age, the refinements of 
thought are not to be expected. Taste 
is always the youngest child of Learn- 
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ing. Theology, in particular, was en- 
crusted with all the grossness of the 
time; nor was it -entirely washed 
away until after the lapse of more than 
150 years. 


Section II. 


Maury says, that in the course of his 
otatorical studies he had the curiosity 
and patience to read, in the edition of 
1567, all the sermons delivered at the 
opening of each session of the Council 
of Trent. The discourse of the Bishop 
of Bitonto has alone retained any repu- 
tation ; and even in this, a few flashes 
of eloquence only throw intd stronger 
relief the grotesque extravagance and 
barbarity of the style. A single speci- 
men, which has been extracted by 
Maury, will be sufficient for a modern 
student : — “ Quemadmodum et ipsa 
natura, manus nobis geminas gemi- 
nosque oculos, pedes item geminos 
ideo dedisse videtur, ut quasi collecto 
Concilio homo semper agat; nam et 
manu manum lavat, pes pedem sus- 
tentat.” The constitution of a coun- 
cil had, probably, never been so illus- 
trated before. In England, so early as 
1548, the sermons of Latimer had ap- 
peared to improve the national cha- 
racter by their undaunted satire, and 
to delight the hearer with their pictu- 
resque and enlivening narrations. The 
two earlier French preachers, Maillard 
and Menot, whose reputation was ex- 
traordinary in the reign of Louis XIL., 
cannot endure a moment's compari- 
son with the English Martyr. Menot 
died in 1518; and so great was his 
popularity in an iguorant age, that he 
has been distinguished by the title of 
Langue d'Or. A Chrysostom indeed ! 
He was rather a theologicai Rabelais ; 
and if any enterprising publisher of a 
Pulpit had despatched a clever reporter 
to the chapel of Meudon, we doubt 
not that the historian of Gargantua and 
Pantagruel would have supplied him 
with similar effusions. Maillard 
preached in the same style, his lan- 
guage being a mixture of Latin and 
French. Menot belonged to the order 
of Franciscans ; and Niceron observes, 







MENOT. 
The Prodigal Son. 

“ Pater quidam habebat duos filios, 
quorum junior se ostendit magis fatuum, 
quia inconstans fuit. C’étoit un enfant 
plein de sa volunté, volage, un mignon, 
un vert galant. Quando venit ad cog- 





that his hardihood in exposing the 
vices of the great, not less fearlessly 
than those of the poor, of his time, 
was singularly conspicuous. Ie flou- 
rished during the reigns of Louis XI., 
Charles VILI., Louis XII., and Fran- 
cis I. He resided for some time in 
the establishment of Cordeliers, in Paris, 
where he taught theology, and died in 
1518. Maillard had preceded him, 
having expired at Toulouse in the 
summer of 1502. The sermons of 
Menot were printed in Gothic letters, 
at Paris, according to Niceron, in 1519. 
We are only acquainted with the edi- 
tion of 1525: upon the title-page he is 
styled a most zealous preacher — ze/a- 
tissimique predicatoris. The sermons of 
Menot display a state of society and a 
standard of knowledge infinitely more 
degraded than any we find in Latimer. 
When he preached, the Scripture-play 
had not lost its hold upon the popular 
taste. The company of actors, known 
by the appellation of the Confrairie de 
la Passion de N.S., which had been 
established at Paris at the end of the 
fourteenth century, continued to repre- 
sent their religious dramas until the 
suppression of their theatre in 1547. 
Menot imbibed the spirit and adopted 
the phraseology of these extraordinary 
spectacles; and we shall presently 
have occasion to notice the influence of 
similar subjects upon the manner of 
his contemporary, Latimer. A writer 
in the Biographie Universelle particu- 
larly refers to the sermons upon the 
Prodigal, and the miraculous increase 
of the loaves, for specimens of the 
buffooneries of Menot. We venture to 
think that Rabelais wrote few richer 
pages of unintentional farce than the 
following. Menot is, perhaps, the only 
preacher who ever arrayed the Prodi- 
gal Son in the costume of a Fancy 
Ball ;-- 


LATIMER. 
Honesty Illustrated. 

“ There was once a fellow asked 4 
philosopher a question, saying, ‘ Quomodo 
saginatur equus ?—llow is a horse made 
fat?’ The philosopher made answer, 
saying, ‘ Oculo domint,— W ith his master’s 
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noscendum seipsum, suam fortitudinem, 
suam juveotutem, suam pulchritudinem, 
et sanguis ascendit frontem, et que le 
sang lui fut monté au front, venit ad 
patrem, resolutus sic ut Papa, et dixit ei : 
* Pater, jam non sum amplius in etate in 
qua debeam subjici virge ; sum satis 
sapiens, non oportet me esse sub tutela ; 
benemeipsum regam. Mater meadefuncta 
est, reliquit nobis bona; facite mihi par- 
tem meam. Item, pater, sumus tantum 
duo filii: ego non sum bastardus, et si 
quando placeret Deo de faire tant pour 
vos enfans que allissiez de vie 4 trépas, 
facere tantum pro pueris vestris ut e vita 
decederetis, non exheredaretis me, sed 
haberem partem meam, sicut et frater 
meus. Scio consuetudines et leges 
parria, quia te vivente nullum jus habeo 
in bonis vestris, tamen sum filius vester, 
et me amatis. Rogo, detis mihi partem 
nunc quam decrevistis mihi relinquere 
in testamento vestro, et si videtur vobis 
durum d’en défaire sitét vos mains; oro 
vos detis mihi nunc quod placebit vobis.’ 
* * * Quand ce fol enfant et mal 
conseillé habuit suam partem de here- 
didate, erat questio de portando eam 
secum ; ideo statim il en fait de la clin- 
quaille, il la fait priser, il la vend, et ponit 
la vente in sua bursa. Quando vidit tot 
pecias argenti simul, valde gavisus est, et 
dixit ad se: Ho! non manebitis sic 
semper ; incipit se respicere, et quo- 
modo :—Vos estis de tam bona domo, est 
estis habillé comme un belistre. Mittit 
ad querendum les drappiers, les grossiers, 
les marchands de soye, et se fait ac- 
coutrer de pied en cap ; il n’y avoit rien 
a redite. Quando vidit sibi pulchras 
caligas d’écarlate, bien tirées, la belle 
chemise pousée sur le collet, le pourpoint 
pingant de velours, catoque de Florence, 
les cheveux peignez, et qu’il se sentit le 
dlamas voler sur le dus, hc secum dicit : 
* Oportet ne mihi aliquid.’ ”—Le Samedi 
apres le 2° Dimanche. 


No person can check an involuntary 
expression of surprise at the different 
tone and character of these passages,—— 
the grotesqueness and farce of the one, 
the heartiness and the force of the other. 
There is little in the circumstances of 
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eye. Not meaning that the hors» should 
be fed with his master’s eye, but that the 
master should oversee the horse, and 
take heed to the horsekeeper, “hat the 
horse might be well fed. For vhen he 
rideth by the way, and cometh to his inn, 
and giveth unto the hostler his horse to 
walk, and so he himself sitteth at the 
table, and maketh good cheer, and for- 
getteth his horse, the hostler cometh, 
and saith, ‘Sir, how much bread shall [ 
give unto your horse?’ He saith, ‘ Give 
him twopenny-worth.’ I warrant you 
this horse shall never be fat. Therefore 
a man should not say to the hostler, ‘ Go 
give him;’ but he should see himself 
that the horse have it. In like manner, 
those that have servants must not only 
command them what they shall do, but 
they must see that it be done,—they 
must be present, or else it shall never be 
done. One other man asked that same 
philosopher this question, saying, ‘ What 
dung is it that maketh a man’s land most 
fruitful in bringing forth much corn? 
‘ Marry,’ said he, * Vestigia domini,— the 
owner's footsteps.’ Not meaning that the 
master should come and walk up and down, 
and tread the ground ; but he would have 
him to come and oversee the servants till- 
ing ofthe ground ; commanding them to do 
it diligently, and so to look himself upon 
their work. This shall be the best dung, 
saith the philosopher. * * I have 
known some that had a barren cow : they 
would fain have had a great deal of 
money for her; therefore they go and 
take a calf of another cow, and put it to 
this barren cow, and so come to the 
market, pretending that this cow hath 
brought this calf; and so they sell their 
barren cow six or eight shillings dearer 
than they should have done else. The 
man which bought the cow cometh home. 
Peradventure he hath a many children, 
and hath no more cattle but this cow, and 
thinketh he shall have some milk for his 
children ; but when all things come to 
pass, this is a barren cow; and so this 
poor man is deceived, ‘The other fellow 
which sold the cow thinketh himself a 
jolly fellow and a wise merchant; and 
he is called one that can make shift for 
himself. But I tell thee, whosoever 
thou art, do so if thou list,—-thou shalt 
do it of this price,—thou shalt go to the 
devil, and there be hanged on the fiery 
gallows, world without end.”—The Fifth 
Sermon on the Lord’s Prayer. 


the case to account for the difference. 
Until 1474—just seventy-four years 
before the publication of Latimer’s ser- 
mons, the printing-press was unknown 
in England; and seven years after 
German enterprise had sent out Cicero 
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from a solitary monastery in the Apen- 
nines, Caxton scattered the first ray of 
intelligence upon England. The dawn 
spread and brightened; and his Game 
of Chess, in 1474, was followed, at 
Oxford, by the Ethics of Aristotle, in 
1478. Mr. Hallam has compared 
England, during the fifteenth century, 
to seed fermenting in the ground. 
But its close had arrived before many 
signs of germination appeared. Eras- 
mus, when he visited Oxford in the 
last year of that century, found More 
just blooming into manhood, and al- 
ready giving signs of the sweetness of 
his mind and the brightness of his ca- 
pacity. Other names, dear to the 
scholar, will arise to the memory ; but 
the advance of national knowledge was 
still slow. Compared with Italy or 
France, literary civilisation presented a 
very scanty harvest. Thus, while the 
books printed at Rome and Milan, 
down to 1500, amounted to 1554, and 
at Paris to 751, the whole number pub- 
lished in England did not exceed 141.* 
Italy had passed us by a hundred 
years. The Utopia of More surprised 
the learned world about the year 1516 ; 
but though it was admired and praised 
by those who were competent to un- 
derstand its merits, it could not be ex- 
pected to operate upon the national 
character. Nor had the poetry of 
Wyatt and Surrey, who perished within 
three years of each. other, yet softened 
the asperity of manners, or increased 
the treasures of pure and ennobling 
sentiment. The poems of these illus- 
trious friends appeared nine years aiter 
the publication of Latimer’s sermons. 

The fact is deserving of notice and re- 
flection ; for Surrey not only sweetened 
the notes of the English lyre, but re- 
fined and embellished the language ; 
and while he transplanted the vine of 
Petrarch from the sunny gardens of 
Italy, he taught his countrymen how to 
purify and fertilise the ground in which 
he planted it. Wyatt, also, deserved 
well of the Republic of Letters. He 
introduced a more delicate edge into 
satire; he abounds, as Dr. Nott has 
shewn, in irony, and in those nicer 
touches of ridicule which oblige us to 
amend our faults by making us 
ashamed of them. Latimer’s sermons 
display the man with greater simplicity 
and clearness than many Confessions. 

Montaigne is not reflected with more 
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* Hallam, vol. i. p, 336, 





life in his essays. We see in them the 
uprightness, the zeal, the vivacity, the 
fearlessness, that marked his personal 
character. From his earliest manhood, 
he had been accustomed to spe*k out 
upon every topic. He owed his ex- 
amination before Cardinal Wolsey, so 
happily related in Strype, to his bold 
portrait of a Christian bishop, con- 
tained in a sermon which he preached 
at Cambridge. Much ofthe hardihood 
of his intellectual constitution may be 
attributed to the rude and vigorous 
manner of his education. [lis body 
was strengthened by manly amuse- 
ments ; and he tells us, that from 
childhood he was taught to shoot with 
the bow. Tle certainly, in a meta- 
phorical sense, sent the arrow home, in 
those vehement and undaunted invec- 
tives, which he launched at the head of 
the proud oppressor, or the insolent 
infidel. His sermons are scarcely less 
valuable in connexion with our theolo- 
gy and manners, than the verses of 
Chaucer in connexion with our poetry 
and invention. Their influence, in an 
unlettered age, cannot be estimated too 
highly. In the clouds and darkness of 
that night of superstition, he held up 
the torch to the Temple of Truth ; and 
the historian finds his path brightened 
by the flame. Lingard, with every 
disposition to underrate the virtues and 
the powers of Latimer, is compelled to 
admit both. His eloquence, he says, 
was bold and vehement; but poured 
out in coarse satire, and seasoned with 
quaint jests and low buffoonery. Such, 
however, as it was, it gratified the taste 
of his hearers; and the very boys in 
the streets, adds the Roman Catholic 
historian, as he proceeded to preach, 
would follow at his heels, exclaiming, 
“ TIave at them, Father Latimer,— 
have at them.” But Latimer’s fame 
was not confined to the clamour of the 
vulgar. Sir John Cheke, one of the 
most learned of his contemporaries, 
and the first royal professor of Greek at 
Cambridge, said of him, “ I have an 
ear for other divines, but [ have a heart 
for you.” This was the tribute of one 
to whom English literature is most 
deeply indebted for the supply of that 
“ milk of a better time,” by which her 
children have been enabled to grow in 
stature, in beauty, and in strength. 
Nor would the praise of this eminent 
pane fail to be the more delightful to 
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the good Bishop of Worcester, when 
he remembered, that he was not only 
among the most learned, but the most 
virtuous, of his countrymen. The 
famous Ascham, who read Greek with 
Edward and Elizabeth, knew Cheke at 
Cambridge, and declared his example 
to be more powerful in the preservation 
of morals and “ godliness in living” 
than any statute of the university. The 
age of Latimer was a hearing and a 
seeing age; and the way to the heart 
was principally through the eye. The 
preacher spoke in parables, and painted 
piety to his audience. In so doing, 
he did well. The popular mind, un- 
cultivated by any previous instruction, 
was not in a condition to receive seed ; 
the rocky places were to be ploughed 
up; the waters of penitence were to be 
poured in; the weeds of papistry were 
to be harrowed out; and a purer fire 
was to sweep over the soil, before the 
—— of the Gospel could be ex- 
pected to take root, and flourish, and 
diffuse verdure over the land. Before 
the appearance of Tyndale’s translation 
of the New Testament, in 1526, the 
Word of Life had scarcely ever been 
heard in English cottages. Gospel- 
light was henceforth to illuminate the 
land, and to ripen the harvest of Right- 
eousness. Latimer was one of the ear- 
liest labourers whom the Lord of the 
Ilarvest sent into the field. Mr. Blunt, 
in his animated and instructive view of 
the English reformation, has some very 
sensible remarks upon the preaching of 
Latimer ; although he bestows, we 
think, inadequate praise upon his na- 
tural eloquence, energy, and impression. 
* It was,” he says, “ very frequently in 
the open air that he spoke ; from the 
steps of a cross, as at Paul’s Cross, the 
most famous of the day, the congrega- 
tion assembling round it, and only ad- 
journing to the ‘shrouds,’ as some of 
the vaults of the church were called, 
when the weather was unfavourable. 
Latimer’s sermons before Edward VI. 
were preached in a garden of the pa- 
lace at Westminster,— the people hav- 
ing admission, and the king hearing 


MENOT. 

“ Nune Domini Justitiarii sunt ut 
Catus, qui ponitur ad custodiendum case- 
um, ne illum rodant mures ; sed si Catus 
apponat semel dentes, plus nocebit uno 
morsu, quam mures in viginti. Sic Do- 
mini Officiarii Regis positi sunt ad tu- 
endum populum communem pauperem, 
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them from one of the windows. The 
effect of such an arrangement was to 
divest sermons of all form, and to ren- 
der them vernacular and colloquial. 
They were, in fact, what their nature 
indicates,— not harangues, not ora- 
tions, but unwritten discourses, or, at 
most, from notes, and partook of all 
the characteristics of ordinary dis- 
course; the preaching from bosom- 
sermons, or from writing, being consi- 
dered a lifeless practice, before the 
Reformation, and a fit subject for re- 
proach ; and the origin of it was, per- 
haps, no other than the apprehension 
of the preacher, in those days of jea- 
lousy, lest he should be caught in his 
words, and misrepresented in power, 
which induced him to commit his 
thoughts to paper, or a determination 
of his superiors that he should be held 
to whatever he uttered from the pulpit, 
which compelled him to do so. Soine- 
thing, again, is to be referred to the 
connexion which subsisted, in Roman 
Catholic times, between the church 
and the stage. The Bible-histories 
were dramatised ; a generation which 
had not the Scriptures to read, and 
could not have read them if they had, 
were taught by theatrical representa- 
tions.” We think that these remarks 
have much ingenuity and force: in 
truth, it would not be easy to imagine 
any style of address calculated to work 
more immediately, or powerfully, upon 
the masses of society, than that adopted, 
we may say invented, by Latimer. It 
is the very manner which, from the 
coarser lips of Whitfield, brought tears 
into the eyes of dissolute crowds, in 
Moorfields. In point of reverent 
earnestness and propriety of language, 
the rival of Wesley cannot for a mo- 
ment stand before Latimer. Let us 
revert again for a minute to Menot, 
and compare him with Latimer, in his 
forcible Secaneietions of those who for- 
sake their duties. Both preachers are 
sufficiently zealous ; but Menot’s open- 
ing simile of the cat is quite in the 
style of Rabelais. 


LATIMER, 


“ T have spoken thus much, to occa- 
sion all judges and magistrates to look to 
their offices. They had need to look 
about them. This gear moved St. Chry- 
sostom to speak this sentence: Miror si 
aliquis rectorum potest salvari. ,f I mar- 
vel,’ said this doctor, ‘if any of these 
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et tamen ei plus nocent super conductu 
unius processus sex Alborum, quam 
omnes Impositiones et Gabelle, et Ar- 
migeri, qui possunt eis venire in uno 
anno. 

“ Audite, Domini mei, quando scissor 
lignorum est in sylva, primo scindit ar- 
bores, per pedem, postea grossos ramos, 
et tandem parvos, quos simul ligat. Sic 
isti Protonotarii, qui habent illas dis- 
pensas ad tres, immo ad quindecim bene- 
ficia, et sunt Simoniaci et Sacrilegi, non 
cessant arripere beneficia incompatabilia. 
Idem est eis ; si vacet Episcopatus, pro 
eo habendo dabitur unus grossus fasicu. 
lus aliorum beneficiorum, Primo accu- 
mulabuntur Archidiaconatus, Abbatia, 
duo Prioratus, quatuor aut quinque Pre- 
bende, et dabuntur hec omnia pro re- 
compensatione, et non erit ramusculus in 
hoc fasciculo, qui non bene serviet. Sed 
de quo serviet iste fasciculus? Certe 
ad comburendum animas vestras in igne 
inferno. Nonne dico veram? Numquid 
hodie Cardinalatus et Archiepiscopatus 
sunt laudati de Episcopalibus, et Epis. 
copatus pluribus Abbatiis et Priorati- 
bus? Ad omnes Diabolos talis modus 
faciendi,” 


The invective in these passages will 
be acknowledged not to be deficient ei- 
ther in bitterness or strength. In Italy, 
where the same style of preaching pre- 
vailed as in France and England, the 
tone of satire was hardly more fearful. 
Alamanni, whose satires were published 
two years before those of Ariosto, 
lashed the church of Rome with a most 
violent hand ; and soon after, Berni, 
with his solemn drollery, his engaging 
naiveté, and his playful courage, 
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rulers or great magistrates can be saved,’ 
He some it not for the impossibility of 
the thing (God forbid that all the magis- 
trates and judges should be condemned), 
but for the difficulty. 

“Oh! that a man’ might have the con- 
templation of hell,—that the devil would 
allow a man to look into hell, to see the 
state of it, as he shewed all the world 
when he tempted Christ in the wilder- 
ness. ‘ He shewed him all the kingdoms 
of the world, and all their jollity, and 
told him that he would give him all, ifhe 
would kneel down and worship him,’ 
He lied like a false harlot: he could not 
give them; he was not able to give so 
much as a goose-wing, for they were 
none of his to give. But I say, if one 
were admitted to view hell thus, and be- 
hold it thoroughly, the devil would say, 
* On yonder hill are punished unpreach- 
ing prelates.’ I think a man should see 
as far as a kenning, and see nothing but 
unpreaching prelates. He might look as 
far as Calais, I warrant you. And then, 
if we would go on the other side, and 
shew where the bribing judges were, I 
think he should see so many, that there 
were scant room for any other.”—Fourth 
Sermon before King Edward VI, 


shewed a new method of unmasking 
hypocrisy with a smile, and of pelting 
vice into decency with a most agreeable 
sprightliness of humour. Sismondi, 
we think, does not mention the satires 
of Alamanni. We have alluded to the 
resemblance between the Italian and 
English sermons of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. They were all, in a greater or 
less degree, tinctured with the spirit of 
the Mysteries which then constituted 
the amusement of the people. 


Secrion III. 


Goujet has mentioned the names of 
three or four writers who may be con- 
sidered the earliest labourers in French 
criticism. Of these, Dubois, who wrote 
upon grammar, had, at least, the merit 
of originality. The dawn of a better 
taste, faint though it be, appeared in 
the Art Poétique of Sibilet, in 1548. 
About this time, a very important 
change began to pass over the infant 
literature of France; and the rays of 
eccentric genius were seen to kindle 
the elements of thought and language. 
Rabelais led the wondering reader into 
a new world of humour, upon which 
the cloud was again to settle, until, 
afler many years, it was dispersed by 
the hand of his most successful imi- 
tator. The influence of Amyot was 
even more extensive, and certainly 


more beneficial in its tendency. His 
famous translation of Plutarch came 
out in 1559, only two years before 
the fifth book of Pantagruel. Ra- 
belais was then dead. Amyot had, 
however, for several years been enrich- 
ing the still small and feeble literature 
of his country with several versions of 
Greek authors. The romance of Helio- 
dorus had been published in 1549. It 
may be mentioned among the calami- 
ties of authors, that some of the ad- 
versaries of Amyot denied his claim to 
the translation of Plutarch. It was 
the cry of malignant envy, equally 
wicked and unfounded. From Amyot, 
the French date the commencement of 
an easy style in prose; as they trace 
the first rudiments of harmonious 
poetry to Marot. {* Amyot,” says 
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Mr. Hallam, “ according to some, knew 
Greek but indifferently, and was, per- 
haps, on that account, a better model 
of his own language ; but if he did not 
always render the meaning of Plutarch, 
he has made Plutarch’s reputation, 
and that, in some measure, of those 
who have taken Plutarch for their 
guide. It is well known how popular, 
more perhaps than any other ancient, 
this historian and moralist has been in 
France; but it is through Amyot that 
he has been read. The style of his 
translator, abounding with the native 
idiom, and yet enriching the language, 
not at that time quite copious enough 
for its high vocation in literature, with 
many words which usage and authority 
have recognised, has always been re- 
garded with admiration ; and by some, 
in the prevalence of a less. natural 
taste, with regret.” 

But time had in store for Amyot a 
greater honour even than the translator- 
ship of Plutarch; he was to become 
the master of Montaigne; the first 
part of whose Essays was given to 
the world in 1580. How intimately 
his literary existence, so to speak, was 
connected with Amyot, we learn from 
his own confession : —* I care not for 
other books when I write, but I can 
hardly do without a Plutarch.” That 
most interesting of ancient writers lives 
again in the page of Montaigne. Of 
these essays, the earliest classic of 
France, it would be needless to speak, 
for who has not known them from his 
youth? Every scholar puts Montaigne 
on his list of friends, and few persons 
grow weary of his conversation. St. 
Evremond was accustomed to say that 
the Essays of Montaigne, the verses of 
Malherbe, the tragedies of Corneille, 
and the works of Voiture, had esta- 
blished their right to please him all his 
life. The secret of this universal popu- 
larity may be found in his agreeable 
and unaffected manner, and in the in- 
expressible good humour of his philo- 
sophy. Ifan author ever looked out 
from his book, it is Montaigne ; and 
he carries a letter of recommendation 
in his face. His fame soon reached 
our own shores, and no writer appears 
to have been hailed with livelier de- 
monstrations of regard. He was at 
once admitted into the study, although 
his natural place seemed to be in the 
chimney-corner. Of English authors, 
Cowley bears the strongest resemblance 
to his mirthful, yet reflective features ; 
but Cowley heard strains of a higher 


Eloquence. 


{ March, 


mood, and he lived when the garners 
of the mind were crowded with the 
harvest, while Montaigne flourished in 
the seed-time of the understanding. 
That one who talked with so familiar 
an air, and made every stranger a con- 
fidant, should have been admired and 
caressed, was naturally to be expected. 
Pope said ,— 


“J love to pour out all myself, as plain 

As downright Shippen, or as old Mon. 
taigne ; 

In them, as certain to be loved as seen, 

The soul stood forth, nor kept a thought 
within,” 


But Horace had described his cha- 
racter with far greater beauty, in that 
admirable picture of the old poet, 
Lucilius :-— 


* Tile velut fidis arcana sodalibus olim 
Credebat libris.” 


The foundations of French literature 
were now deeply laid; but no voice of 
lofty eloquence had yet been heard. 
In 1607, Du Vair published a treatise, 
in which he endeavoured to account 
for the low condition of oratory in 
France, by ascribing it to the neglect 
of the princes and nobility of the land. 
Du Vair wrote himself with consider- 
able animation, and his remarks upon the 
high office and privilege of eloquence 
are not deficient in nerve or power, 
The translations from Demosthenes, 
JEschines, and Cicero, which he an- 
nexed to his tract, were not unimportant 
to so unlearned an age. But the great 
landmark, which attracts the eye in 
the first quarter of the seventeenth 
century, is Balzac; his Letlers ap- 
peared in 1625. He arose at a most 
auspicious season. The language had 
been nourished and invigorated by new 
idioms and turns of expression, but the 
rudeness of its youth still clung about 
it. One of his eulogists says, that he 
opened the gates for a body of eminent 
writers ; and the footsteps of Molitre 
have been traced in his works. His 
editor, in 1665, considers him to de- 
serve from criticism the same homage 
for his embellishment of prose, which 
is commonly rendered to Malherbe for 
his decoration of poetry. The lan- 
guage required tuning; the notes were, 
indeed, frequently sweet and pleasing, 
but no system of harmony had hitherto 
been arranged. That he discovered 
the rhythmical capacity of the language, 
several of his countrymen have aflirmed. 
His contemporary, Malherbe, predicted 
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that he would be a reformer of the 
language. The office was a high one. 
Sismondi, in speaking of the illustrious 
triumvirate who diffused so bright a 
a lustre over Italy in the fourteenth 
century, while confessing the inferiority 
of Boccaccio to Dante or Petrarch, ex- 
expresses his conviction, that the crea- 
tion of a pure and harmonious style 
in prose— unaided and undirected by 
any existing model either in his own 
or in any living dialect — deserves to 
be mentioned with scarcely less re- 
verence and honour, than the invention 
that imparted to poetry both its in- 
spiration and its rules. Balzac does 
not, indeed, occupy the same place in 
the history of French prose, which 
Boccaccio does in that of Italy; but he 
did much, and he did it well. Rapin 
praised Malherbe for joining purity au 
grand style; perhaps it was the prin- 
cipal defect of Balzac that the “ great 
style” seduced him from purity. He 
seems to have feared that he should 
never be heard, unless he thundered. 
In this particular he might have caught 
instruction from his favourite Mon- 
taigne, whose expressions courageuses 
he so heartily applauds. La Bruyére, 
whose Characters followed the letters 
of Balzac after an interval of more than 


BALZAC. 

“ La simplicité n'est riche, ni parée: 
cela impliquerait contradiction morale ; 
mais elle a d’ailleurs son prix, son mérite, 
et son agrément; et les Graces elles- 
mémes qui habillent Vénus, qui lui in- 
spirent la vertu de plaire, ne sont-elles pas 
représentées toutes nues par les anciens 
poétes? L’art se cache donc en certaines 
occasions sous l’apparence de son contraire. 
Il limite le désordre et l’aventure; il 
contrefait les choses soudaines et fortuites, 
et c’est alors que véritablement il est ait. 
C’est ainsi que la moralité et l'instruction 
doivent étre distribuées dans les divers 
endroits du poéme comique. Elles doivent 
s'y espandre invisiblement et doucement 
comme le sang coule dans les veines et 
par tout le corps; mais elles ne doivent 
pas s’y jeter en foule et avec ardeur, 
comme le sang soit de ses vaisseaux 
naturels, et se déborde par une ébullition 
violente. Il faut sentir Vlinstruction, 
mais il ne faut parla voir. I] faut qu’elle 
soit dans toutes les parties du poéme, 
mais il ne faut pas qu'elle s’y montre ; 
il ne faut pas qu'elle dise elle-méme : 
J*y sais.” 


Of the French preachers contem- 
porary with Balzac, it may suffice to 
mention Lingendes. He was praised 





sixty years, has said very briefly and 
happily, “ Ronsard and Balzac are 
able, by their merits and defects, to 
create after them great men both in 
ome and verse.” Ilis powers of il- 
ustration were great, and his imagery 
is often new and ingenious; but he 
wanted ease, and that art of gliding 
into a more tranquil current, which 
constitutes the charm of composition. 
Ilis very solemnity sometimes exposes 
him to ridicule, and he has been hooted 
by a literary rabble, who could not 
write one of his dullest pages. Olivet 
says that he was always aiming at 
the sublime; and, as Johnson com- 
plained of Milton, we generally find him 
melancholy in his mirth. At the pre- 
sent day, when Balzac is rarely quoted 
or read even in France, it will be in- 
teresting to offer a short specimen from 
one of the patriarchs of her eloquence. 
The following passage is taken from 
his thoughts upon the nature of comedy. 
We have placed opposite to it a short 
quotation from Bishop Ilurd, not, as 
our readers will perceive, for any 
especial analogy to the allusions of 
Balzac, but because it seems to belong 
to the same subtlety of criticism, and 
to unfold its critical doctrine by a 
similar process : — 







HURD. 


** One may compare the operation of 
these sentiments (moral and economical) 
on the human bosom, to the gentle 
breathings of the air on the face of 
nature. Its soft aspirations may be per- 
ceived ; its nimble and delicate spirit 
may diffuse itself through woods and 
fields ; and its pervading influence cherish 
and invigorate all animal or vegetative 
being, yet no external signs evidence its 
effects to sense. It acts invisibly, and, 
therefore, no power of imitation can give 
it form and colouring. Its impulses 
must, at least, have a certain degree of 
strength ; it must wave the grass, incline 
trees, and scatter leaves, before the 
painter can lay hold of it, and draw it 
into description. Just so it is with our 
calmer sentiments ; they seldom stir or 
disorder the human frame. They spring 
up casually, and as circumstances concur 
within us ; but, as it were, sink and die 
away again like passing gales, without 
leaving any impress or mark of violence 
behind them.” 


very warmly by Rapin in his Reflexions 
on Eloquence, who numbers him among 
the earliest models of pulpit oratory. 
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Voltaire called him the first preacher 
in France who spoke with dignity and 
elevation of manner. His funeral ora- 
tion upon the Duke of Savoy, pro- 
nounced in 1630, was animated by so 
pure a vein of eloquence, that Flechier, 
many years after, transferred the ex- 
ordium, with other passages, to his 
celebrated discourse upon Turenne. 
Lingendes composed in Latin the 
sermons he was to deliver in French: 
all his printed sermons are in that 
language ; those which were published 
at Paris, in French, 1667, being a 
translation or imitation. Goujet com- 
mends his skill in enforcing the 
doctrines of religion, his acquaintance 
with Scripture, and his diligent study 
of the works of the Fathers. But he 
confesses his inability to find the vigor- 
ous and persuasive eloquence so pro- 
fusely extolled by Rapin. The writer 


Eloquence. 


[March, 


of a treatise on preaching, quoted by 
Goujet, remarks that Lingendes and 
his contemporaries reasoned too much 
and moralised too little; while in his 
time (he wrote in 1687) they moral- 
ised too much, and reasoned too little. 
The early preachers, he said, did not 
speak enough to the heart; and their 
successors did not speak enough to the 
understanding. La Rue, who took 
Lingendes for his model, informs us that 
the dignity of his action was almost 
unrivalled, and his reputation continued 
to glimmer so late as 1717. Baillet 
remarks (Jugemens des Scavans) that 
the anxiety of Lingendes, and other 
preachers of his time, to prevent any 
impression of their sermons from being 
promulgated, was not rewarded by 
those who brought forward their frag- 
ments, when they were no longer able 
to protect themselves. 


Section IV. 


As we now advance into the more 
cultivated season of French literature, 
the atmosphere of thought grows clearer 
and more brilliant, and the name of 
Bossuet opens, as by a spell, all the 
chambers of imagery, and awakens the 
most majestic notes of eloquence. 
His lot could not have fallen in a 
pleasanter place. Two years after 
his birth in 1627, Corneille, in his 
twenty-third year, had given his earliest 
production to the stage, and so laid 
the first stone of that edifice which was 
to be named with the drama of Shak- 
speare. The appearance of The Cid, in 
1636, sienidnd Posie, and gained him 
a name in the criticism of Europe, 
Corneille might be called the forerunner 
of Bossuet ; for that impassioned de- 
clamation and that pomp of expression, 
with which the poet clothed the cha- 
racters of classic 7 were applied 
in a purer form by the preacher to 
array the doctrines of his faith, and to 
recommend the duties of his religion. 
The glory of the drama preceded the 
glory of theology in England, as it did 
in Soeees and Taylor and Barrow 
might have had scantier audiences, if 
Shakspeare and Jonson had not dug 
up the popular mind, and sowed it 
with their grave and fruitful wisdom. 

Auger, whose name will be familiar 
to many of our readers as the elaborate 
translator of Demosthenes into French, 
compares Bossuet to Plato, Massillon 
to Cicero, and Bourdaloue to De- 
mosthenes. The Bishop of Meaux 
resembled the philosopher of the 


Academy, he thinks, both in elevation 
of sentiment, and in the magnificent 
pomp of his diction. We admit 
the similarity, but dissent from the 
terms in which it is described. Plato 
is essentially a simple writer, tranquil, 
majestic ; with him nothing is stimu- 
lated, nothing over-coloured; his 
imagery strikes not more by its beauty, 
than by the clearness of its reflection : 
those Graces of composition, who con- 
ducted his childhood into the bowers 
of poetry, shine in unbroken loveliness 
upon the transparent waters of his 
mind. Seeing every object himself in 
the cloudless day of his purified vision, 
he describes it to the reader with won- 
derful precision. Paley, said Chan- 
ning, saw what he did see through an 
atmosphere of light. This mental eye- 
sight, so piercing and vigorous, forms 
the great attribute of genius, whether 
it be in Ifomer, in Shakspeare, or in 
Newton. The first embracing, in one 
view, the whole machinery of that epic 
which was to be a model for the world; 
the second, by the torch of a moral 
wisdom, tracking the passions through- 
out the life of man, and never losing 
them for a moment in the gloom; the 
third, from a falling leaf, or apple, in 
a garden, discovering and unfolding 
the law of gravitation. 

Bossuet’s discourse upon history is 
without a parallel. In that extraordi- 
nary work, composed, as our readers 
are aware, for the instruction of the 
Dauphin, he puts a chain round the 
world ; and compresses it, so to speak, 
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into an epitome. In one of the Tal- 
mudic legends it is affirmed of our 
first parent, that the whole globe was 
beheld by him at a single glance. 
Adam surveyed creation by the light of 
Paradise. The fiction is a poetical 
one, and more beautiful than we are 
accustomed to receive from that chan- 
nel. If Bossuet did not comprehend 
all the streams of history in a single 
glance, yet he traced their progress 
with wonderful vigour and rapidity. 
The robust constitution of his mental 
faculties, while it rendered him patient 
of fatigue, imparted also a vivid energy 
to every nerve of critical vision. Now 
deep and resounding like Plato; now 
compressed and energetic like Thucy- 
dides, he pours along the torrent of 
his narrative through the gulf of six 


BOSSUET. 
Condé routing the Spaniards, 


“ Le voyez-vous comme il vole, ou a Ia 
victoire, ou i la mort? Aussitét qu’il eut 
porté de rang en rang l’ardeur dont il étoit 
animé, on le vit presque en meme temps 
pousser l'aile droite des ennemis, sou- 
tenir la notre ébranlée, rallier le Frangois 
i demi vaincu, mettre en fuite Espagnol 
victorieux, porter par-tout la terreur, et 
étonner de ses regards étincelants ceux 
qui échappoient a ses coups. Restoit 
cette redoutable infanterie de l'armée 
d’Espagne, dont les gros bataillons serrés, 
semblables 4 autant de tours, mais a des 
tours qui sauroient réparer leurs breches, 
demeuroient inébranlables au milieu de 
tout le reste en déroute, et lancoient des 
feux de toutes parts. Trois fois le jeune 
vainqueur s’efforca de rompre ces in- 
trépides combattants, trois fois il fut 
repoussé par le valeureux Comte de Fon- 
taines, qu’on voyoit porté dans sa chaise, 
et, malgré ses infirmités, montrer qu’une 
ame guerriere est maitresse du corps 
qu’elle anime ; mais enfin il faut céder, 
C'est en vain qu’a travers des bois, avec 
sa cavalerie toute fraiche, Bek précipite 
sa marche pour tomber sur nos soldats 
épuisés ; le prince l’a prévenu, les ba- 
taillons enfoncés demandent quartier : 
mais la victoire va devenir plus terrible 
pour de Duc d’Enguien que le combat. 
Pendant qu’avec un air assuré il s’avance 
pour recevoir la parole de ces braves 
gens, ceux-ci, toujours en garde, craig- 
nent la surprise de a nouvelle 
attaque; leur effroyable décharge met 
les notres en furie; on ne voit plus que 
carnage ; le sang enivre le soldat, jusqu’a 
ce que le grand prince, qui ne put voir 
égorger ces lions comme de timides 
brebis, calma les courages émus, et joignit 
au plaisir de vaincre celui de pardonner.” 
—-Oraisons Funébres: Condé, 
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thousand years. You hear the crash 
of falling battlements in his page. 
The Ruins of Time and the Providence 
of God are the great subjects of his 
analysis. Like the Athenian to whom 
we have compared him, he sacrifices 
nothing to grace of attitude. Smith 
said of Thucydides, that Truth in its 
severity, and Reason in its robust and 
manly state, were all the Muses and 
Graces to whom he did obeisance. So 
it was with Bossuet. An ancient critic 
of the Greek writer censures him for 
not delighting, when, as his translator 
shews, his profession was only to 
instruct. And here again the parallel 
holds. Bossuet did not suffer his 
genius to stray into embellishments ; 
but when he pleased, he could paint a 
scene with admirable vigour and effect. 


THUCYDIDES. 
The Courage of Brasidas. 

Tldvray 3: Guvsgwrares Boasidas ivsvuere 
reingaexay ead ogwy Tou xwerou xarwrod 
dyroug Tous Teimemercous xu xuenovnTas, 81 -9n 
Kas doxein duveroy ciyas oxy, aM oxvourvrTas 
xas PuAuoCousvous TwY vEwY wom Euvrginpwow, 
Coa, Asyavy ws ove s1x05 tin EvAwy Peidousvous 
Tous wodsmuous iv rn ywee wigudsy ruxos 
Wiroimmsvous, AAD Tas TE THiTigas vaus 
Pie Fopevous 
sxsAsusv, was Tous Eumemarvous won aroxvnra 


Thy amobacy = xuraryvuvend 


ayTs psyarwy suseytoimy Tas vaus Trois 
Aaxsdeimovios ev rw wages swidouven, 
oxtiravras dt xas waves Teorw wrelavras 
THY TE aVowy Kas TOU ywpiOU KpUTHoEL Kod 
6 uty Tous wt BAAUs Tomure imioartexty, 
nas ov tavrov xubiounrny avayxacas 
oxtirms Fny vaeuw sxmpts ami Thy amobabpay’ 
Nas Tipapsyes amoGaiviy avixemn ire Tey 
Aénvaiwy, xo Teavuariabsis WOAAG tree 
Pournos rt, xa Wivovres airou ts THv waste 
sigtoiay 4 aowis rseisppun is env badraccay, 
xas skevexésuons abens is rnv yny of 
Adnvasos dviropsvos Vortgoy %eos To TeoTalov 
ixencavre ¢ tornouy rns weorGoAns ravens. 
of 8 &AAm wpovbumowwre psy adver J 
noav awobnva rev TE Yuwolay yurtwornTs 
xai TWY Abnyaiwy ftvovTa@y uas ovdey owo- 
xugovray — De Bello 


lib. iv. 


Peloponnesiaco, 
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In gazing upon this picturesque 
sketch of the Greek historian, we feel 
the aptness and truth of the eulogy of 
Plutarch, who tells us that the reader 
of Thucydides is overwhelmed with the 
same astonishment and tumult of pas- 
sion which must have affected the 
witnesses of the transaction he nar- 
rates. Thus we see Demosthenes 
marshalling his troops upon the rocky 
shore of Pylus, or listen to the vehe- 
ment bellowing of Cleon in the assembly 
of the people. “ He makes the past 
to be present, he makes hearing sight.” 
Cicero calls him an historical relator 
of wars, having no claim to be num- 
bered among the orators. But he pos- 
sessed the elements of noble sentiment ; 
and the notes, that roused the genius 
of Demosthenes, were poured from his 
trumpet. What a rhetorical history is, 
we have an opportunity of learning 
from the famous work of Gibbon. 
Coleridge complained that in reading 
a chapter of that writer, he seemed to 
to be looking through a luminous haze; 
every figure appeared to be larger than 
life; all, he thought, wore a scenical 
aspect, and appeared to be exhibited by 
candlelight. Nothing can be more con- 
trary to the spirit of Thucydides. A 
morning landscape in the Iliad is not 
clearer than the painting of this Homer 
of history. He employs no tinsel to 
decorate the poverty of imagination ; 
he has no artifices of light and shadow 
to bring out the features of his cha- 
racters. Truth presides over his can- 
vass, and guides his pencil, and mixes 
his colours. The style of Thucydides 
may be compared with that of Bossuet 
in energy, but not in music. He is 
too muscular to be graceful; and 
might have been vanquished in the 
lists of controversy by a champion of 
humbler prowess, but whose armour 
was more flexible, and whose motion 
was more nimble. 

If we were to draw a parallel be- 
tween Bossuet and any English author, 
not immediately devoted to the service 
of the altar, we know not that one more 
obvious could be selected than Milton. 
Equally haughty and _ self-confident; 
equally enthusiastic and elevated above 
the ephemeral fashions of the day; 
both profoundly familiar with the learn- 
ing of the Scriptures, and the treasures 
of classic literature; both endowed 
with a majesty of utterance that shook 
the soul ; and both possessed with the 
most solemn sense of the Providence 
and the Power of God ; their religious 
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feelings were, indeed, very differently 
developed. ‘That authority which Bos- 
suet arrogated to the Church, Milton 
demanded for the individual ; what a 
council was to one, the will was to the 
other. Milton advocated a republic ; 
Bossuet applauded a despotism. Pride 
was the mainspring of both opinions. 
As controversialists, the parallel would 
be equally just. Milton fought with 
Salmasius, and Bossuet wrestled with 
Luther; the first was the enemy of 
Charles; the second of Protestantism. 
Nothing could differ more than the 
subjects of dispute ; nothing could be 
more similar than the weapons ofattack, 
—scorching contumely, bitter invective, 
keen irony, flaming indignation ; — 
these were the arrows, this was the 
cutting sleet which they shot in the 
faces of their antagonists. In the 
writings of both, the dignity of Genius 
continually asserts its prerogative, and 
speaks in tones of surpassing beauty. 
The Poet of Paradise appears in the 
virulent defender of the People of 
England ; the Eulogist of the Duchess 
of Orleans, in the history of the varia- 
tions of Protestant churches. Bossuet, 
indeed, very rarely descends into the 
scurrilities of Milton. He never read 
Plautus to rail at Luther. Lis onset 
is less furious, but more deadly. Tle 
glides silently forward, and never makes 
his spring, unless he feels certain of 
crushing his victim in his terrible 
embrace. His movements are more 
elastic than Milton’s; more intricate, 
more insidious. The prose of Milton 
was stately, but harsh and encumbered 
with foreign idioms; it wanted sup- 
pleness, ease, and flexibility. Bossuet 
had all these qualities; he had the 
voice of Demosthenes, without being 
destitute of the modulation of Xeno- 
phon. 

If it be deemed necessary to measure 
a divine with a divine, and to bring, 
out of the sanctuary of Protestantism, 
some Soldier of the Cross to display 
his equipment before the Champion of 
Papistry, we may find him in the 
venerable Hooker. A writer of whom 
any age might well be proud, but who 
was the peculiar glory of his own, as 
he is the object of admiration to ours. 
It seems to us that the eloquence of 
looker has been lost sight of in the 
praises lavished upon his prudence. 
The judicious Hooker, is the inscription 
ofcriticism upon histomb. Judicious, 
indeed, he was, notwithstanding the 
doubts of Coleridge; but he was more 
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than this. In learning a giant, even 
in those days of pre-eminent stature ; 
in argument sagacious and vigorous 
beyond any of his contemporaries; in 
sentiment noble and sublime; in dic- 
tion stately, solemn, and often melodi- 
ous. Ben Jonson coupled him with 
Sir Philip Sidney, as one of the masters 
and lawgivers of our language. “ Sir 
Philip Sidney and Mr. Hooker (in 
different matter), grew great masters of 
wit and language, and in whom all 
vigour of invention and strength of 
judgment met.” It is only in the 
Apology for Poetry, that Sidney can 
be compared with Hooker. The Apo- 
logy appeared in 1581; the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Polity in 1594. If we read both 





HOOKER. 
The Law of God Supreme. 

“The world’s first creation, and the 
preservation since of things created, what 
is it but only so far forth a manifestation 
by execution, what the eternal law of 
God is concerning things natural?’ And 
as it cometh to pass in a kingdom rightly 
ordered after a law is once published, 
it presently takes effect far and wide, all 
states framing themselves thereunto ; 
even so let us think it fareth in the 
natural course of the world: since the 
time that God did first proclaim the edicts 
of his law upon it, heaven and earth have 
hearkened unto his voice, and their 
labour hath been to do his will. He 
‘made a law for the rain’ (Job, xxviii. 
26). He gave his ‘ decree unto the sea 
that the waters should not pass his com- 
mandment’ (Jer. v.22). Now, if Nature 
should intermit her course, and leave 
altogether, though it were but for a 
while, the observation of her own laws ; 
if those principal and mother-elements 
of the world, whereof all things in this 
lower world are made, should lose the 
qualities which now they have; if the 
frame of that heavenly arch erected over 
our heads should loosen and dissolve 
itself ; if celestial spheres should forget 
their wonted motions, and by irregular 
volubility turn themselves any way as it 
might happen ; if the prince of the lights 
of heaven, which now, as a giant, doth 
run his unwearied course, should, as it 
were, through a languishing faintness, 
begin to stand and to rest himself; if 
the moon should wander from her beaten 
way, the times and seasons of the year 
blend themselves by disordered and con- 
fused mixture, the winds breathe out 
their last gasp, the clouds yield no rain, 
the earth be defeated of heavenly in- 
fluence, the fruits of the earth pine away 
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of these works together, we shall find 
that looker is to Sidney in point of 
imagination, what Aéschylus is to Eu- 
ripides, or Pindar to Simonides, or 
Shakspeare to Fletcher. The element 
of his mind is grandeur. He has been 
called the first English author who 
adorned his prose with the images of 
poetry; an assertion not strictly cor- 
rect, as it stands ; but if, by the images 
of poetry, be understood the magnifi- 
cent flashes of epic genius — the meta- 
phors and similes of Homer, of Dante 
—then we are willing to admit the 
justice of the remark. Has Milton 
any passage more majestic than the 
following? Even Bossuet fades be- 
fore it: — 


BOSSUET,. 
The Illumination of the World. 


“ C’est de Dieu que viennent ces dons; 
qui en doute ? ces dons sont admirables ; 
qui ne le voit pas? Muis, pour confon- 
dre esprit humaia qui s’enorgueillit de 
tels dons, Dieu ne craint point d’en faire 
parta ses ennemis. 5. Augustin considere 
parmi les paiens tant de sages, tant de 
conquérants, tant de graves législateurs, 
tant d’excellents citoyens, un Socrate, un 
Marc-Aurele, un Scipion, un César, un 
Alexandre, tous privés de la connoissance 
de Dieu, et exclus de son royaume 
éternel. N’est-ce donc pas Dieu qui les 
a faits? mais quel autre les pouvoit faire, 
si ce n’est celui qui fait tout dans le ciel 
et dans la terre? Mais pourquoi les 
a-t-il faits? et quels étoient les desseins 
particuliers de cette sagesse profonde qui 
jamais ne fait rien en vain? Ecoutez la 
réponse de S. Augustin: ‘ II les a faits, 
nous dit-il, pour orner le siécle pré- 
sent:’ Ut ordinem seculi presentis orna- 
ret. Il a fait dans les grands hommes 
ces rares qualités, comme il a fait le 
soleil. Qui n’admire ce bel astre? qui 
n’est ravi de l’éclat de son midi, et de la 
superbe parure de son lever et de son 
coucher? Mais puisque Dieu le fait luire 
sur les bons et sur les mauvais, ce n’est 
par un si bel objet qui nous rend heureux: 
Dieu I’a fait pour embellir et pour éclairer 
ce grand théatre du monde, De méme, 
quand il a fait dans ses ennemis aussi- 
bien que dans ses serviteurs ces belles 
lumiéres de l’esprit, ces rayons de son 
intelligence, ces images de sa bonté ; ce 
n’est pas pour les rendre heureux qu'il 
leur a fait ces riches présents, c’est une 
décoration de l’univers, c’est un ornement 
du siécle présent. Et voyez la malheu- 
reuse destinée de ces hommes qu'il a 
choisis pour étre les ornements de leur 
siecle ; qu’ont-ils voulu ceshommes rares, 
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as children at the withered breasts of 
their mother, no longer able to yield 
them relief ;—what would become of man 
himself, whom these things now do all 
serve? See we not plainly that obedience 
of creatures unto the law of nature is the 
stay of the whole world ?”—Works of 
Hooker, by Keble, vol. i. p. 257. 

Or, once more, if a champion is to 
descend from a higher throne in our 
hierarchy, we may call upon the Bishop 
of Down and Connor to do battle with 
the Bishop of Meaux. The Liberty of 
Prophesying is the noblest polemical 
treatise in the literature of Europe. 
But here the resemblance is not so 
striking, as we found it in Milton. 
Bossuet has been accused of corrupt- 
ing the quotations from Luther; and a 
recent critic feels obliged to confess, 
that fairness does not appear to be the 
characteristic quality of Taylor. They 
both stood at the head of the religious 
learning of their age. Coleridge num- 
bered Taylor with Bacon, Milton, and 
Shakspeare ; and Bossuet stands by the 
side of Corneille, Bourdaloue, and 
Pascal. If the former had Chrysos- 
tom’s mouth of gold, the latter had 
the sterner colouring of Tacitus. If one 
stream flowed through a more luxu- 
riant country, the other swept with a 
more overwhelming torrent. They both 
contended for the mastery ; but Taylor 
with a livelier desire of peace, and 
Bossuet with a fiercer love of warfare. 
We never see “ Pax queritur bello ” 
engraved upon the shield of that cham- 
pion of the Vatican. He was willing 
to welcome Protestantism into the 
bosom of the Papacy ; but only in the 
character of a suppliant, and after it 
had passed under the yoke. The 
English prelate, in the words of Cole- 
ridge, strained the authority of the 
church to a hazardous conformity with 
the assumptions of the Roman hie- 
ratchy ; the French bishop refused to 
advance a single step into the camp of 
the enemy. In both we recognise the 
majesty of the Olympian step. 

Mr. Hallam, in the third volume 
of his Introduction to Literature, 
has a short notice of the sermons of 
Taylor :— 

“ An imagination,” he says, “ essen- 
tially poetical, and sparing none of the 
decorations which, by critical rules, are 
deemed almost peculiar to verse ; a warm 
tone of piety, sweetness, and charity ; an 
accumulation of circumstantial ac cesso- 
ries, whenever he reasons, or persuades, 
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sinon des louanges et la gloire que les 
hommes donnent? Peut-¢tre que, pour 
les confondre, Dieu refusera cette gloire 
a leurs vains desirs? Non, il lés con- 
fond mieux en la leur donnant, et méme 
au-dela de leur attente.” —. Oraisons Fu. 
nebres: De Louis de Bourbon. 


or describes ; an erudition pouring itself 
forth in quotation, till his sermons be- 
come in some places almost a garland of 
flowers from all other writers, and espe- 
cially from those of classical antiquity, 
never before so redundantly scattered 
from the pulpit, distinguish Taylor from 
his contemporaries by their degree, as 
they do from most of his successors by 
their kind. His sermons on ‘ The Mar- 
riage Ring,’ on ‘ The House of Feasting,’ 
on ‘The Apples of Sodom,’ may be 
named without disparagement to others, 
which, perhaps, ought to stand in equal 
place. The eloquence of Taylor is great, 
but it is not eloquence of the highest 
class ; it is far too Asiatic, too much in 
the style of Chrysostom, and other de- 
claimers of the fourth century, by the 
study of whom he had probably vitiated 
his taste; his learning is ill placed, and 
his arguments often as much so; not to 
mention that he has the common defect 
of alleging nugatory proofs; his vehe- 
mence loses its effect by the circuity of 
his pleonastic language; his sentences 
are of endless length, and hence not only 
altogether unmusical, but not always re- 
ducible to grammar.” 


We quote these remarks the rather, 
because, with much truth, they contain 
a considerable portion of error. We 
have already admitted that Taylor was 
not a master of a style, in the sense of 
a regular and harmonious adaptation 
of words to the sentiment, as we find 
it in the massive vigour of Tacitus, 
the exquisite fitness of Racine, or the 
sonorous majesty of Johnson. Massil- 
lon surpasses him in art, as much as 
he excels Massillon in imagination. 
But though Taylor is never musical 
on principle, he is continually so by 
impulse. Ile, who shared Spenser's 
fancy, was not likely to want Spenser’s 
ear; he, upon whose cradle the bees 
had swarmed, and who was familiar 
with the sweetest notes of the Academy, 
was not likely to be insensible to the 
charm of diction. We will prove the 
truth of these remarks out of his Holy 
Living and Dying. Let the reader mark 
the music of these passages :— 


“ Godhath given every man work enough 
to do, that there shall be no room for 
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idleness ; and yet hath so ordered the 
world that there shall be space for devo- 
tion. He that hath the fewest businesses 
of the world, is called upon to spend 
more time in the dressing of his soul ; 
and he that has the most affairs, may so 
order them that they shall be a service of 
God,” —Holy Living and Dying, sect. i. 


Acknowledging the goodness of God, 
which converts the works of nature into 
acts of virtue, lie says :— 


“This grace is so excellent, that it 
sanctifies the most common action of our 
life; and yet so necessary, that without 
it the very best acts of our devotion are 
imperfect and vicious.” —Sect. II. 


Or turn to the opening of the section 
upon Contentedness :— 


“Virtues and Discourses are like 
friends, necessary in all fortunes; but 
those are the best which are friends in 
our sadnesses, and support us in our 
sorrows and sad accidents ; and in this 
sense, no man that is virtuous can be 
friendless ; nor hath any man reason to 
complain of the Divine Providence, or 
accuse the public disorder of things, or 
his own infelicity, since God hath ap- 
pointed one remedy for all the evils in 
the world, and that is a contented spirit ; 
for this alone makes a man pass through 
fire, and not be scorched ; through seas, 
and not be drowned ; through hunger 


and nakedness, and want nothing,” — 
Sect, VI. Ghap, II. 


And again, in the same section, 
where he continues the argument, to 
shew that contentment is the great and 
only instrument of temporal felicity :— 


‘lt removes,” he says, “ the sting 
from accident, and makes a man not to 
depend upon chance and the uncertain 


TAYLOR. 


The False Enjoyments of the World. 

“ The fruits of its present possession, 
the pleasures of its taste, are less plea. 
sant, because no sober person, no man 
that can discourse, does hke it long — 


‘ Breve sit quod turpiter audes.’ 
Juv. viii. 165, 
But he approves it in the height of 
passion, and in the disguises of a tempt- 
ation ; but at all other times he finds it 
ugly and unreasonable ; and the very re- 
membrances must at all times abate its 
pleasures, and sour its delicacies. In the 
most parts of a man’s life, he wonders at 
his own folly and prodigious madness, 
that it should be ever possible for him to 
be deluded by such trifles ; and he sighs 
next morning, and knows it over night ; 
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dispositions of men for his well-being, 
but only on God and his own spirit. We 
ourselves make our fortune good or bad ; 
and when God lets loose a tyrant upon 
us, or a sickness, or scorn, or a lessened 
fortune ; if we fear to die, or know not 
to be patient, or are proud, or covetous, 
then the calamity sits heavy upon us. 
But if we know how to manage a noble 
principle, and fear not death so much as 
a dishonest action, and think impatience 
a worse evil than a fever, and pride to be 
the biggest disgrace, and poverty to be 
infinitely desirable before the torments of 
covetousness ; then we who now think 
vice to be so easy, and make it so fa- 
miliar, and think the cure so impossible, 
shall quickly be of another mind, and 
reckon these accidents among things 
eligible.” 


Once more, and to conclude, iet us 
read the following remarks upon a calm 
spirit of supplication to God :— 


‘Do not seek for deliciousness and 
sensible consolations in the actions of 
religion, but only regard the duty and 
the conscience of it. For although in the 
beginning of religion most frequently, 
and at some other times irregularly, God 
complies with our infirmity, and encou- 
rages our duty with little overflowings of 
spiritual joy, and sensible pleasure, and 
delicacies in prayer, so as we seem to 
feel some little beam of heaven, and great 
refreshments from the Spirit of Consola- 
tion, yet this is not always safe for us to 
have, neither safe for us to expect and 
look for ; and when we do, it is apt to 
make us cool in our inquiries and wait- 
ings upon Christ when we want them : 
it is a running after him, not for the mi- 
racles, but for the loaves; not for the 
wonderful things of God, and the desire 
of pleasing him, but for the pleasure of 
pleasing ourselves.”—Sect. VI1.Chap.IV. 









BOSSUBT. 
The Glory of the New Life. 

* La grace et la vie nouvelle réside en 
lui ; mais elle n’y réside que comme daus 
la principale partie. Et tout de méme 
que la vie du coeur ne seroit pas parfaite, 
si elle ne se répundoit sur les membres, 
quoiqu’ elle réside ptincipalement dans 
le cour; ainsi il manqueroit quelque 
chose a la vie nouvelle de Jésus-Christ, 
si elle ne se répandoit sur les élus qui 
sont ses membres, quoiqu’elle réside 
principalement en lui comme dans le 
chef. Sa clarté ne paroit pas dans sa 
grandeur, si elle ne se communique ; 
d’autant que ce n’est pas comme ces 
lumiéres découlées du soleil, qui ne se 
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and is not, therefore, certain that he leans 
upon a thorn, which he knows will smart, 
and he dreads the event of to-morrow ! 
But so have I known a bold trooper fight 
in the confusion of a battle, and, being 
warm with heat and rage, receive, from 
the sword of his enemy, wounds open 
like a grave; but he felt them not: and 
when, by the streams of blood, he found 
himself marked for pain, he refused to 
consider then what he was to feel to- 
morrow. But when his rage had cooled 
into the temper of a man, and clammy 
moisture had checked the fiery emission 
of spirits, he wonders at his own bold- 
ness, and blames his fate, and needs a 
mighty patience to bear his great cala- 
mity. So is the bold and merry sinner, 
when he is warm with wine and lust, 
wounded and bleeding with the strokes 
of hell, he twists with the fatal arm that 
strikes him, and cares not; but yet it 
must abate his gaiety, because he remem. 
bers that, when his wounds are cold and 
censidered, he must roar or perish, repent 
or do worse; that is, be miserable or 
undone.”-—Sermon XIX, Apples of So- 
dom, part i. 


Taylor certainly wants the rhythm of 
Iiooker. A sustained melody of lan- 
guage is the result of a presiding and 
ever-watchful art ; and art, in the sense 
of rhetorical arrangement, Taylor never 
cultivated. He thought no more of the 
flow of his periods, than the nightingale 
thinks of the pauses of her song. He 
suffers his fancy to wander at its will, 
She, chequered by the moonlight 
through the leaves, warbles to herself, 
and pours 


“‘ Through the sleek passage of her open 
throat 
A clear, unwrinkled song.” 


Eloquence, exclaimed a French writer, 
laughs at eloquence: it looks through 
words as the soul looks through fea- 
tures; as the sun flashes through va- 
pours, vivifying, illuminating, gilding 
them. When Tourreil was reading his 
translation of Demosthenes to a literary 
circle at Paris, Racine, who had noticed 
several attempts to embellish the sim- 
plicity of the great Athenian, turned 
round to Boileau, who happened to be 
sitting near him, with the indignant 
exclamation, “ Il veut donner de l’esprit 
a Démosthene!” The copyist, who 
wished to impart spirit to Demosthenes, 
resembles the writer who seeks to be 
powerful by the collocation of a sen- 
tence. We have one celebrated ex- 
ample, in English literature, of an 
author who carried dismay into the 
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répandent pas plus loin: mais c'est une 
lumiére et une splendeur premiére et 
originelle, telle que celle qui réside dans 
le soleil. Ne vous semble-t-il pas entendre 
un homme, qui auroit vu quelque magni- 
fique palais, semblable i ces chateaux 
enchantés de qui nous entrétiennent les 
pottes, et qui ne parleroit d'autres choses, 
sinon de la hauteur des édifices, de la 
largeur des fossés, de la profondeur des 
fondemens, de la longueur prodigieuse 
de Ja campagne qu’on découvre ; au 
reste, ne peut pas donner une seule 
marque pour ce reconnoitre, ni en faire 
une description qui ne soit grossiére : 
tant il est ravit en admiration de ce beau 
spectacle. Voila a-peu-prés ce que fait 
ce grand apdtre.”—Pour la Féte de tous 
les Saints. 


NS 


enemy’s camp with a single weapon, 
antithesis. If he was sublime, it was 
by antithesis ; if he was epigrammatic, 
it was by antithesis. With this sword 
he flashed terror on the Duke of Bed- 
ford, and hung upon every flying step 
of Sir William Draper. 

The circuity of Taylor’s pleonastic 
manner, while it leads the reader from 
the path of argument, very rarely fails 
to refresh him with some unexpected 
pleasure. He conducts us to different 
points of view, and makes us catch 
every glimpse of the surrounding 
scenery. Diffuseness, which in the 
majority of writers is the result of 
debility, is in Taylor the product of 
strength. The river overflows its banks, 
not because the channel is shallow, but 
because the volume of water is vast and 
impetuous. ‘“ Un bon discours,” said 
Fénélon, “ est celui ot l’ont ne peut 
rien retrancher sans couper dans le 
vif.” But this was not the eloquence 
of Taylor, nor of those giants, in that 
mighty age of English learning, who 
fought under the standard of the Gospel. 
A more studied arrangement might, in- 
deed, captivate the ear of criticism ; but 
the pointed and brilliant style of a rhe- 
torical school is infinitely feeble, when 
compared with the ponderous sentences 
which they kept dashing against the 
ramparts of heresy or unbelief. Un- 
doubtedly, the florid sweetness of his 
imagery sometimes detracts from the 
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vigour and success of his attack. We 
feel that a common pebble from the 
sling, would be often more fatal to the 
insolent forehead of the spiritual Phi- 
listine, than the costliest weapons of 
the most gorgeous equipment. But 






TAYLOR. 
The Last Judgment. 


*« And when the first day of judgment 
happened, that (I mean) of the universal 
deluge of waters upon the old world, the 
calamity swelled like the flood, and every 
man saw his friend perish, and the neigh- 
bours of his dwelling, and the relatives 
of his house, and the sharers of his joys, 
and yesterday’s bride, and the new-born 
heir, the priest of the family, and the 
honour of the kindred, all dying or dead, 
drenched in water and the Divine ven- 
geauce ; and then they had no place to 
flee unto ; no man cared for their souls ; 
they had none to go unto for counsel ; 
no sanctuary high enough to keep them 
from the vengeance that rained down 
from heaven: and so it shall be at the 
day of judgment, when that world, and 
this, and all that shall be born hereafter, 
shall pass through the same Red Sea, 
and be all baptised with the same fire, 
and be involved in the same cloud, in 
which shall be thunderings and terrors 
infinite ; every man’s fears shall be in- 
creased by his neighbour's shrieks ; and 
the amazement that all the world shall be 
in shall unite, as the sparks of a raging 
furnace into a globe of fire, and roll upon 
its own principle, and increase by direct 
appearances, and intolerable reflections. 
He that stands in a churchyard in the 
time of a great plague, and hears the 
passing-bell perpetually telling the sad 
stories of death, and sees crowds of in- 
fected bodies pressing to their graves, 
and others sick and tremulous, and death 
dressed up in all the images of sorrow, 
round about him, is not supported in his 
spirit by the variety of his sorrow ; and 
at doomsday, when the terrors are uni- 
versal, besides that it is so much greater, 
because it can affright the whole world, 
it is also made greater by communication 
and a sorrowful influence; grief being 
then strongly infectious, when there is 
no variety of state, but an entire kingdom 
of fear ; and amazement is the king of all 
our passions, and all the world its sub- 
jects; and that shriek must needs be 
terrible, when millions of men and wo- 
men, at the same instant, shall fearfully 
cry out; and the noise shall mingle with 
the trumpet of the archangel, with the 
thunders of the dying and groaning hea. 
vens, and the crack of the dissolving 
world, when the whole fabric of nature 
Shall shake into dissolution and eternal 
ashes.”— Christ's Advent to Judgment, pt.i. 
VOL, XXI. NO, CXXIII, 
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they who have read his sermon upon 
the second advent of our Lord, know 
that he could dip his pencil in dark- 
ness and horror, as well as in the glow- 
ing colours of fancy. 


BOSSUET. 
Satan and his Angels. 


** Hélas! que meritent-ils, sinon de 
trouver au lieu d’un joug agréable, un 
joug de fer ; au lieu d’un Seigneur légi- 
time, un usurpateur violent ; au lieu 
d’une puissance bienfaisante et amie, 
un ennemi insolent et outrageux; au 
lieu d'un pére, un tyrant; au lieu de 
la joie des enfans, la contrainte et la 
terreur des esclaves ; au lieu d’allégresse 
et de l’'abondance, la faim, la soif, et la 
nudité, et une extréme disette. 11 faut 
vous dire quel est cet ennemi que Dieu 
enverra contre vous, celui qui s’est dé- 
claré l’ennemi de Dieu, qui ne pouvaut 
rien contre lui, se venge contre son 
image, et la déchérant la déshonore, 
remplissant son esprit envieux d'une 
vaine imagination de vengeance; c’est 
Satan avec ses anges. Esprits noirs, 
esprits ténébreux, esprits furieux et 
désespérés ; qui affectent un faste inso- 
lent, au lieu de leur grandeur naturelle ; 
qui emploient des finesses malicieuses, 
au lieu d’une sagesse céleste; qui ne re- 
spirent que la haine, la dissention, et 
lenvie, au lieu de la charité et de la 
société fPaternelle ; qui sont devenus 
superbes, trompeurs, et jaloux; qui 
s’étant perdus sans espérance, et abimés 
sans ressource, ne sont plus désormais 
capables que de cette noire et maligne 
joie qui revient i des méchans d’avoir 
des accomplices, 4 des envieux d’avoir 
des compagnons, a des superbes ren- 
versés d’entrainer avec soi les autres. 
C'est cette rage, c’est cet fureur de Satan 
et de ses anges, que le prophete Ezékiel 
nous représentent sous le nom et sous 
la figure de Pharaon, roi d’ Egypte. 
Spectacle épouvantable! Autour de lui 
sont des morts qui il a percés par de 
cruelles blessures. La git Assur, dit le 
prophéte, avec toute sa multitude; 1a 
est tombé Elam et tout le peuple qui le 
suivoit ; 14 Moloch et Thubal, et leurs 
princes et leurs capitaines, et tous les 
autres qui sont nommés ; nombre innom- 
brable, troupe infinie, multitude immense ; 
ils sont autour renversés par terre, na+ 
geant dans leur sang. Pharaon est au 
milieu, qui repuit ses yieux de la vue 
d'un si grand carnage, et qui se console 
de sa perte, et de la ruine de les siens : 
Pharaon avec son armée, Satan avec ses 
anges.”— Sur les Rondemens de la Ven- 
geance Divine. 
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Taylor’s favourite among Greek au- 
thors seems to have been Chrysostom ; 
a writer of uncommon fluency and 
splendour of language, but in whom 


Eloquence. 


[Mareh, 


the Aaparen asks almost dazzles the 
reader with excess of light. He speaks 
in metaphor, and weaves his argument 
in flowers. 


CHRYSOSTOM. 


“ome yae wv Ty Atimon 
Biahuen psy ra avbn, waver 
Bs sQtkns xadAswra, avbsAnov- 
Te wees tavre cwy deuptvuy 
ixacra vov bsarov env opi. 
olerw On xaos tv cass Desceis 
yeupais sotw uv. nas yae 
6 maxagios Aavid wees tavroy 
avbsrxss env Simvormy THY ses- 
rigav. * * * *O wsy Seguros 
modus, of Ot toyaras orsyel 
Pige ody, ts doxts, Taveny sis 
peicoy cH pnow ayayortts, 
avarrukwusy avrns Te von- 
para. *** Karoys 6 Ssgic- 
0s, TtAos tors TeAy MATOS. 
Oray yag TO oeQum, tis THs 
Amyovas wns yns xaraPAn- 
bey, amoruven voridos, ira 
yivopesvoy ice Beoxov, xaos siae 
Quonbsy Seutnras rns waga- 
xsictvns Yyns, eas bis svees 
Worras avawrwhy wees ro 
Babes xaramsryn ras plas, 
TeOKuA Te: THs imiPaviscs Tew- 
TOV. ITH, RUTH MiKLOY, nip Tt 
wes VETO xu Kies TeEPousyoy, 
TH txQuotl ens yng autora, 
Kes YiIVET AL MeOTEOY MEY YAOE- 
ea vis Porayn, xe arara Ta 
Quara weoBarr. ure Tov 
aera, auger Tia, exPioes. 
nes, Tov tapos smioravros, 
THAW AATH MiKooY TiMaivo~ 
fetvos tig xarapuny xaos avbsoin 
nag WAnon Tov xaeToV aa 
Swoss. Tors dy Aoiroy 4 ynwoves, 
deeravny axovnous, DIsgicras 
XaTHALYti, Kai CUVeyeYywY 
Tov xagrov amoribsrus o1K0i. 
Sbev dn TtA0s wuvros Tove nas 
rns yimeyins sori 6 Ospirpos. 
—Hom, Sel, Sex. 


in 


TAYLOR. 


“ Prayer is the peace of 
our spirits, the stillness of 
our thoughts, the evenness 
of recollection, the seat of 
meditation, the rest of our 
cares, and the calm of our 
tempests, Prayer is the issue 
of a quiet mind, of untrou- 
bled thoughts; it is the 
daughter of Charity, and the 
sister of Meekness: and he 
that prays to God with an 
angry, that is, with a trou- 
bled and discomposed spirit, 
is like him that retires into 
a battle to meditate, and sets 
up his quarters in the out. 
quarters of an army. Anger 
is a perfect alienation of the 
mind from prayer; and 
therefore is contrary te that 
attention which presents our 
prayers in a right time to 
God. For so have I seen a 
lark ~— from his bed of 
grass, and soaring upward, 
singing as he rises, and 
hopes to get to heaven, and 
climb above the clouds ; but 
the poor bird was beaten 
back with the loud sighings 
of an eastern wind, and his 
motion made irregular and 
unconstant, descending more 
at every breath of the tem- 
pest, than it could recover 
by the libration and frequent 
weighing of his wings ; till 
the little creature was forced 
to sit down and pant, and 
stay till the storm was over ; 
and then it made a prosper- 
ous flight, and did rise and 
sing as if it had learned 
music and motion from an 
angel, as he passed some- 
times through the air about 
his ministering here be- 
low.” —Sermon V. “ Act of 
Prayer. 


BLAIR. 


“‘ The pleasures of sense 
resemble a foaming torrent, 
which, after a disorderly 
course, speedily runs out, 
and leaves an empty and 
offensive channel. But the 
pleasures of devotion re. 
semble the equable current 
of a pure river, which en- 
livens the fields through 
which it passes, and diffuses 
verdure and fertility along 
ite banks. To thee, O De- 
votion! we owe the highest 
improvement of our nature, 
and much of the enjoyment 
of our life. Thou art the 
support of virtue, and the 
rest of our souls, in this 
turbulent world. Thou com- 
posest the thoughts. Thou 
calmest the passions. Thou 
exaltest the cost Thy com- 
munications, and thine only, 
are imparted to the low, no 
less than to the high ; the 
poor as well as to the rich. 
In thy presence worldly dis- 
tinctions cease ; and, under 
thy influence, worldly sor- 
rows are forgotten. Thou 
art the balm of the wounded 
mind. Thy sanctuary is ever 
open to the miserable ; in- 
accessible only to the un- 
righteous and impure. Thou 
beginnest on earth the tem- 
per of heaven. In thee, the 
hosts of angels and blessed 
spirits eternally rejoice.”— 
Sermon X. ‘* On Devotion.” 


We have added a parallel passage 
from Blair, by way of contrast to the 
—— beauty and overflowing 
uxuriance of Taylor, and the exu- 
berant richness of Chrysostom. The 
torrid and frigid zones of the intel- 
lectual world are here brought into 
contact; and the fragrant gardens of 
the sun seem to bloom around the 
icy architecture of Reason. Not 


that Blair is deficient in dignity or 
rhetoric ; but the dignity is artificial, 
and the rhetoric is laboured. The 
sermon to which we have referred was, 
however, highly praised by Johnson, 
who pronounced its doctrine to be well 
limited and admirably expressed, com- 
bining warmth and transport, without 
fanaticism. One passage, indeed, he 
censured, as being calculated to dis- 
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courage many good men, in whom fear 
predominates over love. The passage 
is this :— 

“‘ Of what nature must that man be, 
who professes to worship God and to be- 
lieve in Christ, and yet raises his thoughts 
towards God and bis Saviour without any 
warmth of gratitude or love? This is 
not the man whom you would choose for 
your bosom, or whose heart you would 
expect to answer with reciprocal warmth 
to yours. Such a person must as yet be 
far from the kingdom of heaven.” 


Upon this paragraph Mr. Croker 
observes, that from Blair’s expressions, 
and his reference to human friendships 
and affections, he might be understood 
to mean, that unless we feel the same 
kind of warmth and affection towards 
God, that we do towards the objects of 
human love, we are far from the king- 
dom of heaven; an idea not only in- 
troductory to fanaticism, but essen- 
tially erroneous in prineiple ; since the 
love of God and the love of friends 
cannot be called the same passion. 
On these remarks it may be observed, 
that there seems to be an error in 
Johnson’s statement ; for the terms of 
Blair's proposition do not exelude fear, 
nor even require the predominance of 
love ; they only demand its existence 
in some ‘degree, and only denounce a 
total insensibility. The soul that bows 
to God, from the single impulse of 
terror, cannot certainly be very near 
to the Kingdom of Heaven. Blair 
does not, as Mr. Croker supposes, 
identify spiritual with human love. 
In devotion he includes veneration, 
gratitude, desire, and resignation ; and 
shews that all the emotions of our 
hearts ought to centre in God alone; 
and that it is of all things most un- 
reasonable to love an earthly friend 
who has conferred one favour upon us, 
and not to glow with affectionate and 
reverent gratitude to that celestial 
Friend who has bestowed upon us 
all the blessings of life, and all the 
hopes of immortality. While we deem 
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Blair, in his illustration of devotion, 
to be immeasurably inferior to Tay- 
lor, we are willing to acknowledge 
our preference of his manner, feeble 
as it is, to the Asiatic profuseness 
of Chrysostom. Johnson expressed a 
wish that Blair would come over to 
our church ; and, in a letter to Boswell, 
he takes credit to himself for having 
been the first to discover and to praise 
his excellence, without waiting for the 
shout of general approbation. We 
think he was right. Blair undoubtedly 
rendered very considerable services to 
the cause of religion. He had no 
imagination, no fancy, and very litile 
poetical sensibility. No lance of dia- 
mond, no targe of gold, shone in his 
armory. The Muse never breathed 
upon him; Beauty never led him to 
her tent :— 


* Not oft before his infant eyes would 
run 


The forms that glitter in the Muse’s ray, 
With orient hues unborrowed of the sun.” 


To him, certainly, did not belong that 
en of inventive genius, which the poet 
Young compared to the wand of Ar- 

mida,—decorating the desolate place, 

and awaking summer in the wilder- 
ness. None of these qualities com- 
posed the mental dowry of Blair. To 
compensate for their absence, he pos- 
sessed a judgment clear and sagacious ; 

a piety, sober and practical ; a style, 

often harmonious and elevated. His 

manner is equable, without violent 
contrast, or without any impetuous ap- 
peals to the passions. Each sermon is 

a piece of mechanism, characterised by 

greater or less ingenuity, but never de- 

ranged by accelerated speed, nor ungo- 
vernable impulse. His was, in the 
truest sense, the oratory of art. But 
the hand of art derives its cunning 
from nature; neither can work, inde- 
pendently of the other, with any hope 
of immortality. Overs Quois sxcevn yursras 


Tins arte, ovTe way Tixwn mun Guew 
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MY IRISIL TUTORSHIP. 
Cuaprens VII. VIII. IX. 


BY A TRINITY BACHELOR. 


Cuap. VII. 


Arrer the conference of our last 
chapter, Edward and myself, attended 
by Thady, set out for a morning’s 
shooting. As we returned through a 
straggling village, I lingered occasion- 
ally to admire some of those fine Mi- 
lesian faces which abounded among the 
peasantry of that district. 

“ I’d like yer hanor to be prwisint 
at a patthron, or a berrin’, or that,” 
observed Thady; “ it’s a power 0’ 
purty boys, indeed, that do be at the 
like: an’ the colleens—och! it’s the 
ra-al thing intirely th’ are whin there’s 
the laste divarshin a-fut—more betoken 
av it’s the dhrop o’ liquor that’s goin’— 
the darlins. Be the hokey ! iv it wasn’ 
far the matther ov a gallin or two— 
will, will—bud it’s mesilf, maybe, that 
couldn’ git some o’ the right soort to- 
gither, high or low.” 

“ Well, Thady, we'll give them a 
dance one of these days,” said Ed- 
ward. 

“ Minny thanks t’ ye, sur, bud—a— 
what’s this now I was goin’ fur to say ? 
—Sure there’s sarra betther time nor 
the prwisint, in regard ov dhrinkin’ 
succiss to the new tuthorer, ya see, 
that’s you, Misther Winshin—only the 
thrate must be onknownst to the mis- 
thiss, Misther Edward— betther be at 
Red Jack’s, maybe, an’ Biddy an’ 
thim ’ll purwide the glasshes an’ that.” 

Accordingly, Thady having been in- 
vested with plenary authority to effect 
all the necessary arrangements, a nu- 
merous party of Emerald Islanders had 
assembled by eight o’clock on the fol- 
lowing evening at a neighbouring house, 
which had seen better days, but was 
now in the possession of Mr. O’Brady’s 
land-steward. 

The scene of festivity was a large, 
black-raftered kitchen, profusely de- 
corated with holly and other ever- 
greens. In the spacious chimney sat 
several ancient crones (“ follyers ” of 
the family), smoking their short black 
pipes, or doodheens, over a tarin’ fire 
of turfand bog-wood ; Biddy, the cook, 
assisted by her nymphs, appeared to 
be busily employed in brewing whisky- 


punch, and other genial operations ; 
while the buzz and laughter of the 
guests, who crowded the floor, mingled 
with the harsh, long-drawn notes of two 
fiddles in a state of probation, and a 
few occasional groans and squeaks 
from the drone and chanter of a seem- 
ingly asthmatic pair of bagpipes. 

“ Now, thin, yer sowls !—whoop !— 
Shaumus, rise the harmony, me dear!” 
shouted Thady, who had constituted 
himself master of the ceremonies. 
* Hould away, boys—clear the coorse 
now—a little to one side, my darlins— 
(O thim eyes o’ light, Alley !)—Pether, 
take yer four quarthers out o’ that, 
now !—(an’ thim sthrames o’ goold— 
och, och !)—Now, who’s an for the reel 
o’ four here !—aizy, aizy—how minny 
is there ov yees!—there’s Misther 
Edward an’ Norah, Misther Winshin 
an’ Sheelah, Rhiah Finnigan and Rose- 
bud—(Rhiah! will, will)—that’s three 
by all the rules, any way—thin—Teddy, 
boy! I thought I seen you and Kath- 
leen stanin’ out this minit.” 

* Deed, thin, I put the proposial an 
her; but it’s hersilf that’s a bit cruked 
in timper the night, I’m thinkin’.” 

“Is it Kathleen? Now, girsha, 
what’s asthray wid ye ?” 

* Sure, it’s not for the likes o’ me to 
be dancin’—it’s not kinsistint,” said 
Kathleen. 

* Blur an’ agurs!” shouted Thady ; 
“ Whroo! will, that is beyant the be- 
yants intirely.” 

“ Be gorra, thin,” growled a by- 
stander, “ I didn’ lay it out fur seein’ 
Kathleen sa houly all av a suddint.” 

“ Sure, it’s all thim Prwisbytayrian 
thrwacks an’ ’couthremints av the mis- 
thiss’s thit it is,” cried Thady, in a tone 
of pity and despondency. 

“ Divil the ha’p’orth at all,” inter- 
posed the cook, “ you iver diz wid that 
same, thin, Kathleen, dear knows, bar- 
rin’ saaz the kivvers an to thim.” 

“* Indeed, thin, you till a grate— 
sure, it’s a grate mistake intirely, thin, 
Biddy,” replied Kathleen. 

“ Augh, thin, be the contints I nivet 
seen ye at all good or bad,” rejoined 
Biddy, “ an’ isn’ it mesilf knaws whin 
the misthiss ax’d what kip ye all that 
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toime beyant at Darby O’Dade’s, an’ 
ya tould her out o’ the face "twas radin’ 
wan o’ thim thracks out far the binifit 
av his pricious sowl, thit it’s only pur- 
tindin’ you wor?” 

“ Indeed, thin—” cried Kathleen, 
commencing a spirited reply, which, 
after a moment’s reflection, she drop- 
ped an octave or so lower, “ I dar say 
ya thinks ya knaws a grate dale now, 
Biddy.” 

Ifere the girls crowded about Kath- 
leen, with a view to overcome the scru- 
ples of the fair nonconformist. 

“ Kathleen, now,” breathed a gentle 
daughter of the South, with large melt- 
ing eyes, a witching smile, and a pro- 
fusion of sable tresses, “ Kathleen, is it 
that the gintlemin is in it?” 

* Augh! what’s this intirely?” ex- 
claimed Thady ; “ sure there’s no mur- 
ther in a bit iv innicint raycreayshin : 
—tare an’ ounty! but it’s spylin’ th’ 
entertainmint y’ are.” 

“ Bad cess, now, Kathleen!” cried 
Biddy, “ risin’ a ruction here, an’ givin’ 
Teddy the cowld showldher for nothin’ 
at all!” 

“ Will—only for I'd be tould an to 
all the ladies in Sheba ” 

All the divils in hell bla—! Och- 
a-hone! an’a blissid end to me! Sure 
i's into throuble wid the Vargin L’ll 
be gettin’!—(oh! but I took mesilf up, 
Mary dear!+-* I did indeed ! +)—an’ 
all by manes o’ you an’ yer likes, 
y onchristyeen hiritic! Have sinse now, 
an’ the boy in grief.” 

“ Augh! lave off axin’ her, Biddy,” 
said Thady ; “ sure we doesn’ mind 
three sthraws, nor Teddy aither.” 

“ Will, I gev in—though, indeed —” 
were the words of the backsliding hand- 
maiden, 

Unanimity having been thus restored, 
the dance began, and went on most 
whirlingly —no one, by the way, en- 
joying the wickedness more than St. 
Kathleen herself. Then jig, No. 1, was 
enacted in first-rate style by Biddy and 
two “nate boys” (no allusion to their 
habiliments)—two in succession, be it 
understood, Biddy jigging them both 
completely off their legs. At the con- 
clusion of the latter performance, a sud- 
den shout announced the arrival of no 
less a personage than Jabez, the me- 
lodist of Sheba Chapel, who advanced 
With a burlesque, petii-maitre air, bow- 
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ing and waving his hand to the company 
as he passed. 

“ Arrah, ould Trumpet-methre !” 
cried Thady; “but it’s late at the 
prayin’ y’ are the night.” 

*€ Devil a bit—tell ’ee another toime 
—such a go!—sarvent, gen’lemen !— 
Biddy! hope I see ‘ee well, old 
girl?” 

* Augh, bravely! How’s yersilf?” 

Oh, jolly, jolly! sweet, comfort- 
able frame, I ’sure ’ee, as the gov'nor 
says. But I say, Biddy—moy oye! 
what a flare-up, ain't it? Ah, you 
little rogues ! how d’ee feel yourselves 
—eh?”’ 

“ Ax about!” said one of the girls. 

“ Ah, Nory!” addressing another ; 
“ there you be’s with your sparkling 
oyes and your little cherry cheeks— 
oh! 


‘* Beauty do loie in many oyes, 
But love in yourn, my Nory Croiny,”’ 


sang Jabez, serenading her in the tones 
of a corn-creak. 

“ Nory Croiny yersilf!” was the 
reply. 

** Now, thin, who’s an fur the nixt?”’ 
cried Thady. “ Ould Simiquaver! augh, 
lave aff deludherin’ thim colleens, now ! 
—Come, you an’ Kathleen. —Shau- 
mus, rise * The Rakes o’ Ballyshanny’ 
to ould Six-lines-sivens, an’ the own 
maid. Whoop! be the vartch’ o’ m’ 
oath I’d like to see a little houly 
caperin’ betuxt yees—hurroo !” 

“ If that’s your go,” said Jabez, 
somewhat doggedly, “ better stroike up 
a hymn-tune to once.” 

** Piper 0’ Moses, but that is the 
grate iday intirely!—a Methedy mi- 
nionet,t like. Whoop! it's yersilf id 
dance it iligant !” 

“ Don’t you wish you may get it, 
my friend ?” inquired Jabez, applying 
the extremity of his thumb to that of 
his nose, and extending his hand in a 
plane nearly perpendicular to the plane 
of the horizon. 

“ Consumin’ to the tayspoonful ov 
rist or pace ‘ill you git till you do, 
then—Shaumus, eroo!” 

“Oh, I say!—no, no, that ’on’t 
do! Oh, by gum!—the gov’nor, you 
know!” expostulated Jabez. 

* Divil may care! Now, boys, could 
ye rise wan o’ Leedyship O’Flyaway’s { 
tunes ?—No ?” 





* Crossing herself. 


¢ The foundress of Sheba Chapel. 
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“ Salvation to me,” said Biddy, 
“but mysilf heerd Barney playin’ som’ 
o’ thim at the schule-faist !” 

“ Deed it’s ony wan or two I larned,” 
observed one of the fiddlers. 

“ Sowl!” exclaimed Thady, “I 
thought you knewn thim tunes all out, 
Barney.” 

“ Ony ‘ Minidab’ complate — thruth 
I’m tellin’ you, Thady.” 

“ Will, “t all ewints, up wid the 
music, av its Bilzibub itsilf. Jaubez, 
now! Divil sweep ye! an wid the 
tindherness agin! Sure you'll not be 
conthrary, an’ all the gurls axin’ yees.” 

Accordingly, Jabez, after making 
various attempts to stretch his visage 
to the standard measure of hypocrisy, 
yielded to the clamorous importuni- 
ties of his friends, by translating into 
the symbols of motion one of those 
exquisite conventicle melodies that seem 
so eminently qualified for “ dancing 
the soul on jigs toheaven.” His awk- 
ward figure, his preposterous attitudes, 
and shuffling movements, raised a com- 
plete hurricane of laughter, which, 
upon sinking occasionally into a lull, 
gave relief to a peculiar species of 
melody with which the performer was 
strenuously accompanying himself —a 
mysterious threefold music, formed by 
twisting together a hum, a snuffle, and 
a whistle. The tones, inflections, and 
spirit of the air, were all faithfully and 
vividly embodied in the action of the 
psalmodist — sometimes by ecstatic 
jerks,and sometimes by solemn sweeps; 

ow by waddling like a duck, and 
wow by strutting like a peacock ; at 
one time by exalting himself on tiptoe, 
and at another by crouching in abject 
abasement. In fact, the sanctimonious 
harmonies upon one hand inspiring and 
regulating the pantomimical antics on 
the other, had the effect of giving this 
nondescript exhibition the strongest 
possible resemblance to a converted 
hornpipe. 

Thus proceeded the amusements of 
the evening. Meanwhile, the soul of 
mirth was kept alive by copious pota- 
tions of whisky and whisky-punch ; 
the latter qualified form being preferred 
by some of the ladies, while others 
followed the exemplary usage of the 
gentlemen, by quaffing the fiery lymph 
pureand undiluted. The dances which 
at first (from the presence of strangers, 
perhaps) followed each other some- 
what lingeringly, now proceeded in 
rapid succession, varying according to 
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the spirit of the moment into reels, 
flings, cotillion, rowly-powly, &c. It 
is the established custom at Irish 
dances for the company to be seated 
round the room, and take their places 
“on the floor” in solar rotation ; al- 
though it must be confessed that the 
harmony of such assemblies is not un- 
frequently disturbed by some “ divil- 
ma-care,” shilelagh-wielding, skull- 
cracking attempt to violate the law in 
question. Upon this occasion, how- 
ever, though little regard was paid to 
prescribed forms, no one had hitherto 
manifested any thing like a disposition 
to transgress even the slightest rule of 
courtesy. The dancing, indeed, was 
the centre of amusement—the ostensi- 
ble business of the evening—but there 
was fun and frolic of all sorts and 
sizes ; so that what with dancing, sing- 
ing, fiddling, laughing, joking, shout- 
ing, capering, drinking, rollicking, &c. 
&e. &c., the devoted kitchen seemed 
a complete furnace of merriment. 

To me, who found in this bewilder- 
ing excitement an entirely new phasis 
of what the menagerie people call 
‘* animated nature,” it was amusing to 
catch (as it is now befitting to display) 
some of the more salient points of Irish 
character, as they successively pre- 
sented themselves on that occasion, 
either in passing incidents, or in the 
various conversations which I had the 
privilege to join or the luck to over- 
hear. 

“ Whirroo ! up the middle an’ down 
again!” “ Hurroo, me dears! Oh, 
it’s the fun o’ the iverlastin’ creaytion ! 
Couldn’ be bate!”........4 O my! 
will! but that’s grate dancin’!” 
“ Hurray ! now isn’ that turnin’ the 
darlins about iligant?”  Faix, ay! 
Give me a shaugh o’ the pipe, Fadh.” 
e+eeeeee'! Good evenin’ kindly, yer 
hanor. This is high doins, sir—high 
doins indeed! It’s not long you're in 
the counthry, sir, I b'leeve? Sure, 
there’s not a masther I rather seen 
come to Cloughnagashill than yersif, 
an’ niver a thruer word spoken— the 
nerra one I rather give the priference 
to—saize the one, yer hanor. I'd be 
bail you'll tache the best o’ schoolin’, 
sir--sure as a gun, you will. "Dad! 
that minds me, didn’ I seen you out 
shootin’ yistherday ‘longst-a Misther 
Edward, sir?” “ Very likely.” “Will, 
ony think now that [—but it don’t 
sinnify talkin’: maybe you're fond o’ 
the sport, sir?” ‘“Yes,rather,” “I'd 
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kiss the book you were, an’ ought to 
be, sure, for a good shot like yer 
hanor: I knewn that by the way you 
carried the gun, sir. Will, if it’s the 
sport you’re afther, bad luck to the 
righter place you could come to.” 
“ You think it a good sporting coun- 
try?” “ Whoo! I have you about it, 
sir. Be the livin’ farmer, now, there’s 
not a more sportiner counthry under 
Treland’s shky than the same—not, 
indeed, yer hanor. But there’s one 
thing, mind me—that’s the dogs, sir; 
fur there’s many about here that you 
can’t make off wid no way. Now set 
in case you could git hoult iv a good 
pointer-pup that’s broke an’ edicated 
to the counthry, wormed all clever an’ 
clane to yer hand, an’ haven’t no mis- 
demaneors -—bedad, it’s not long the 
burds id lade an asy life, I’m thinkin’. 
Now, what would you like to give fur 
a good pup, sir? bekase, betune frinds, 
I know ov a pup (it’s not mine tho’) 
that’s the makins ofa ra-al good pointer. 
I'd like you should see him, sir. Upon 
my. word but he’s an iligant pup, 
thracle-colour on white ; an’ a nose— 
I'd like you'd git a prospict iv his nose, 
sir—aih, a nose like to-day an’ to-morra 
have that pap—have indeed, sir. Only 
you call Setburday mornin’, any time 
o’ the day (though you needn’ purtind 
it to no one, for fraid you’d be in- 
stalled), at the shebeen nigh hant here, 
mintionin’ me, Lewy Corrigan—that’s 
my name, fur want of a betther—an’ 
say, says you, I taken the liberthy, 
says you, to requist a sighth ov Lewy’s 
frind’s pup, says you, that an appoint- 
mint was made this evenin’ him to be 
here for inspiction, by rason, says you, 
I’m goin’ to buy the pup off his hands 
—my frind, I mane.” ‘ But I don’t 
know that I shall.” ‘ Well, well, but 
you will. Only you see him, an’ L’ll 
see you again, sir. You'll say he’sa 
purty pup. Bedad, he’s the pup o’ 
the world is that pup! Well, then, 
you'll not forgit Sathurday, sir.”...... 
“No, Misther Eddard, there’s not a 
family in the world wide that’s the 
aiquil to the Cloughnagashill family—- 
pursuin’ to the wan, sir; an’ who- 
iver'd say agin it, whoop! be th’ houly 
man, I'd brake ivery bone in his car- 
kage—wouldn’ I exkimnicate the mis- 
craynt? Whirroo! Give me yer hand, 
sir—it’s thim that’s the rale quality, 
an’ the ould ancient ancesthors out an’ 
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out. The Vargin mark ye to grace, 
sir! Hilths a-piece, ginteels! an’ here’s 
tow'ds the good family, an’ may they 
ride high an’ dhry upon the beams o’ 
glory for iver an’ iver, amin, this blissed 
an’ houly minit that’s in it! Whirroo! 
I pray Gor.”........ Now, then, 
Mrs. Leery —lay hoult here — now 
that’s the very moral * 0’ good punch, 
schreechin’ hot, an’ not over troubled 
wid the wather—~an’ this glash is for 
you, Ailleen.” ‘“ No, I rather not.” 
** Come now, a-colleen; it’s the fine 
mixthir.” ‘* No, wid the same thanks 
to you, but—l’ve a little heddick.” 
‘¢ Augh, that’s a thing o’ nothen—come, 
take the dhrop.” ‘ Never mind, Terry, 
don't be axin’ her, for she’s not having 
her hilth just now.” ‘Sure, Mrs. Leery, 
but I’m right sorry to hear that, any way. 
—Alley,avourneen ! what’s asthray, Al- 
ley?” ‘ Indeed, I—I Y 
what makes the young thing take on 
so?” Well, then, Terry, L’ll tell ye 
as much that she didn’t like the way 
you wint on at the patthern wid who 
you know.” “Is it me? Now, by 
all the books that was niver opened— 
at the patthron was it? I niver seen 
Alley, thin. Sure, thin, Alley—o-h! 
is it that you mane? Why, thin, 
wasn’ I obligated to dance wid Norry 
Keen?—-Alley? Spake now.” “TI 
don’ know.” “ Will, I was thin, an’ 
you may depind upon what I say.” 
* But you no cail to be funnin’ wid 
Norry Keen that a-way—afther—what 
you sid to me.” ‘ Now, by all the 
saints that’s — tho’ I’ll not be bringin’ 
down their blissid names this cowld 
evenin’— but may I niver see yisiher- 
day if—will, will—did Norry tiil you 
what I was sayin’, Alley?” ‘ Indeed, 
I’d not demane mesilf to ask her.” 
“ Will, thin, the niver a word did I 
brathe to Norry at that prisint time, 
barrin’—wil}, mesilf forgits this minit— 
I think it was rispictin’ Paudge Cas- 
sidy’s berril, that died wid the faver 
tho’, that I was one o’ the murners.” 
“ T’ll not believe it’s about that you 
were laughin’ such a dale.” “ Sure, 
thin, Alley, I don’t rightly remimber 
what I laughed; I will make that 
confission.” ‘ Beside—no, no, Terry, 
it’s not about a berril you were dis- 
coorsin’ her, an’ you wid your arm— 
where you know.” “ Will, by St. 
Sebastian an’ all the nine pathriarchs! 
—och, oh !—why, Alley! can’t you 
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believe my own eyes? Murdher alive! 
I'll go mad an’ brake things! Sure 
this sarra iv an arm wasn’ roun’ Norry 
more than one quarther of a minit bare 
measure, an’ thin only that it was just 
this that’s in it.—Norry was restin’ 
her bones afther the dance, an’, siz she, 
* Oh, Terry!’ siz she, ‘ I'll die wid me 
heart batin’, I’m so tired—oh ! it bates 
to that degree!’ So in coorse I puts 
my hand roun’ till I feel. ‘ Bedad,’ 
siz I, * it bates Bannagher!’ Now, 
may I niver sup sorrow if that’s not 
the born thruth. But I'll take care, 


Alley, how I obligate mesilf to dance . 


wid the likes of her again from this 
forred if possible. ‘There. Come, 
Alley, avourneen, take the punch, 
now.” “ Will—but thin—you must 
till me about the berril.” ‘ Whroo! 
in a jiffy, me darlin’. Stop till I git 
mesilf anither tumbler, an’ thin I'll 
come an’ sit besithe ye.”.......++. 
“Come, boys; come, you're a-wantin’ 
an the flure. Barney! why you'll 
dance, ov coorse?” “ Augh, divil a 
toe — I'd be makin’ a row wid the 
pavers *— luk.” “ Whoo! off wid 
the brogues, thin, an’ fut it in the 
connemaras, yer sowl!”,.....“ Will, 
if this is not tip-top whisky, I never 
tasthed the like.” ‘“ That’s a thrue 
word, any how; but sure I thought, 
Alick, you wor an the vartue o’ yer 
oath to the Timperance agin it.” 
“ Bedad, mesilf forgits rightly whin 
that was— yis, I mind, tho’—it’s a 
month ago, an’ that'll be out a week 
kim yistherday—to be sure. Shudorth,t+ 
yer sowl!”,.......“ Spakin’ o’ jokes, 
Misther Eddard, there’s a capital joke 
I had while ago upon Father Gogoty, 
whin his riverince was on a sick-call 
at Pether M‘Quade’s beyant, the time 
that Pether was expected.{ Ha! ha! 
I think it’s the best ever I made. 
Pether over’d the sickness tho’, or he’d 
not be shakin’ a toe an the flure at the 
prisint— but that’s runnin’ away wid 
the story. Will, the bitther day it 
was, sign’s on it—the wife was cryin’, 
an’ sniftherin’, an’ ullagonin’, an’ 
blowin’ her nose in her hankerchy, fur 
it’s the dacent woman she was an’ well 
to pass by manes Pether had the luck 
o’ the world, an’ studdy, an’ in- 
dustherous over an’ above, barrin’ he 
did belove the dhrop o’ mouth-water 
once in a way, so he do now by the 
same token, an’ no mighty blame aither 
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ov a sthray time like the one to the 
fore, Misther Eddard, the Lord spare 
you among us, fur it’s the iligant let- 
out entirely the best ov mate an’ 
pottheen—lashins an’ lavins. "Dad, I 
think there must be betuxt two hun- 
dred of us here, sir. Howandiver, 
while me an’ some ov the boys did be 
waitin’ to hear the word from Misther 
Dooley, the docthor, av it was God’s 
will to take Pether that bout, down 
kim Father Gogoty an’ the wife below 
steirs till sich time Misther Dooley 
seen Pether through the sleep that grate 
hopes there was he'd be the betther ov. 
* Och, och, oh!’ siz she, takin’ on wid the 
grief more voylent nor iver; ‘ oh, it’s 
not long wid Pether now! What do 
ye think ov his poor merciful sowl, 
Father Gogoty?’ ‘ Make yersilf per- 
fectly aisy, Mrs. M‘Quade,’ siz the 
soggarth ; ‘ here’s your very good hilth, 
Mrs. M‘Quade,’ siz he, helpin’ his 
own riverince out o’ the black bottle. 
‘Upon my honour an’ word,’ siz he, 
‘ this is good sperits — a purty runnin’ 
off, indeed — oh, Pether is safe enough 
—-yes, for sperits like id, it’s not often 
I tasthed the supariority o’ the same, 
an’ that’s not sayin’ a little. I'd be 
sorry to think this was the last iv it, 
Mrs. M‘Quade.’ ‘ Ah, thin, Father 
a-hinny,’ siz she — ‘och, oeh! but 
there’s the full iv a keg — och, och, 
ahone !—ondher the steirs that — oh, 
wulla, wullalu!’ Upon my honour,’ 
siz his riverince, ‘ I must enthrate ye 
to compose your mind, Mrs. M‘Quade 
—lI didn’t mane that at all; tho’ av 
you've raally set your heart upon 
sendin’ it up, I’d not be the one to 
conthravane a good intintion. But as 
I was sayin’,’ siz he, ‘it’s all right 
wid Pether now. Sure you seen me 
anointin’ the dear boy, Mrs. M‘Quade? 
an’ that’s warrant enough this side 
other side purgathory, any way. 
Upon my honour, iv only you seen 
me an’ the pony come powdherin’ 
down the hill at the rate ov a steeple- 
chase, an’ hungry as hounds — (that’s 
a nice-lookin’ side ov bacon, Mrs. 
M‘Quade,’ siz he enth’ruptin’ himself, 
‘ I'd like to thry a rasher or two off iv 
it wid a thrifle ov eggs) —for fraid 
Pether ud pass athout a taste o’ the 
blissid pomathum — bedad I thought 
we'd not overtake him! Och, oh! 
sure it’s we that has the thrials, we 
pasthors, fastin’, an’ prayin’, an morthi- 
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fyin’ our flish for the good ov the 
the faithful. Aih, aih! ’Coordinly, 
as I persaved Father Gogoty was in 
throuble, I made bould to say in the 
way ov rispick, ‘I’m only wishin’,’ 
siz I, ‘that I was the likes o’ yer 
riverence—I’d like to been a ministher 
amazin’,’ siz I. ‘ There’s no makin’ a 
silk purse out ov a sow’s ear, Roouey,’ 
siz he, laughin’ right out, fur he’s the 
dhroll gintleman. ‘ Manin’ mesilf?’ 
siz I. ‘ Thrue for you, Rooney,’ siz 
he. Will, I seen the joke was goin’ 
against me; so, athout more to do, 
l — an’ siz I, ‘ Soggarth,’ siz I iv 

va4 bieament Whirroo!”” « Hurray!” 
és « Ha, ha, ‘ha! !” “ Jfurroo, Fadh !” 
* Lay an, Katty! lay an to the nation 
flure, me dear!” Qh, that is iligant 
dancin’ i’ you plase!” “ Ha, ha, ha!” 
“ Lay alone, now.”,....... “ * Sog- 
garth,’ siz I egessee . Hurray P F 
* Katty for iver!” “ Hurra! more 
power t’ye, you bloomer!” “ Whroo!” 
** Body an’ bones! but that’s sackin’ 
him the nate way!” “ Succiss, Katty ! 
hurroo!” “ Two to one on the col- 
leen!” “ Bide, now.”........** So, 
Misther E. re IT ups i an’ siz I, ¢ ‘ Sog- 
garth,’ siz I, paine-ns “ Ha, 
ha, ha!” “ ‘Now, Katty !” « Houly 
music, Fadh! but you'll be bate!” 
‘ Now, Fadh! tare alive!” “ Katty 
fur a gallin ! hurra!’”’ “ Oh, it’s she 
that’s the jewil!’ ‘ Now, Fadh!” 
Whoo! but that’s futtin’ it Jike a 
dhraggin’ allout!” “ Be mindful, boy ! 
be mindful o’ the flure, I rekimmind 
yel” « Oh, that flogs!”  That’s 
it, Fadh! whroo ! that’s batin’ the 
+i out an’ out!” * Hlurroo, Shane! 
e’s gettin’ the foreway o ye!” “ Poff 
away, Shane, an’ more strinth to yer 
elbow!” “ Powdhers o’ war, Fadh ! 
niver mind the wakeness an’ the bel- 
lows brakin his heart to overtake 
yees!”” “ Ha, ha, ha! Ha, ha, ha!” 
“¢ Aih, an’ the chanther scramin’ mur- 
dher afther ye!” ‘ Ha, ha, ha!” 
“ Oh, I'll split me face a-laughin’! 
oh!’  Hurra, Katty! be gorra, but 
that takes the shine!” ‘ Whirroo, 
Fadh! tare away for the bare life, now 
—that’s it!” “ Ha, ha, ha!’ “Tundher 
an’ages! but that’s the dancin’!” “ Ha, 
ha, ha!” “ Will, that bates the globe!” 
“ Oh, it bangs the blissid St. Vitus 
that’s now in glory!” “ Ha, ha, ha! 
Ifa, ha, ha!” “ Hurray, Katty! light 
as a feather! hurray, me dasy !” 
“Hlould an, Fadh! hould an, boy ; 
it’s not long I'll throuble ye!” “ Ha, 
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ha,ha!” “Augh! Fadh!’ “Och, 
och, oh! done up complate!” “ Oh, 

Fadh, Fadh! down at long last!”.... 
“ Now, now—ah! why can’t ye tell 
what you’re sayin’, Larry, widout — 
ach! be quite now—oh! the—m—m 
—m—oh! dacency now—I’ll not be 
slewsthered. Upon me sowl, Larry, 
I'll be tellin’ an ye—I will—you do be 
keep an kis—m—m—now just luk at 
the kindition I’m in—bad win t’ye! 
—no I'll not—I sid the word—now, 
Larry, be asy wid yer behavor—inter- 
farin’—ah! you did twice inready—oh ! 
murdh—m—augh! Larry !—m--m— 
m—lave, now, you scattherbrain !— 
indeed, Vl be vurry angry—agh / 
what the divil are y’ afther ?—Whah ! 
there’s the gintlemin lookin’ roun’. 
Oagh!— What is it?” “ Paggy, 
whishper.” “ Will, what,?—och ! not 
for the world !—no, not for a hundred 
pound I wouldn’. Now!”........ 
** Dad I missed ye, sir! Will, to go 
on wid my story consarnin’ what I up 
an’ tould Father Gogoty at the sick- 
call. I mintioned, [ think, about the 
sow’s ear? Will. So, athout more to 
do, [ ups, an’ siz I, ‘Sog veeeeesios 
Rody! how are ye?” ‘ Whethen, 
God bless you, Misther Edward, but I 
am glad to see you, sir; so is all 
prisint, I’m sure. Indeed, thin, it’s 
the hoith 0’ condescinsion for the likes 
o’ yer hanor, that’s just kim from Dub- 
lin, I’m tould, stud-yin’ fur a counsel- 
lor. Whin will you be comin’ to 
Teernawheelan to thry over thim bot- 
toms again, sir? Be Gor, but it’s a 
gradle o’ snipes you’d find there at this 
time.” “ Ah, that reminds me that 
your friend, Rafferty, has a setter of 
mine in keep. I wish you’d ask him 
about her.” “ Houly Mary, guard an’ 
presarve us!+4 Why, Misther Edward ! 
—O the divil, where’ll I go to find 
Rafferty now, I wondher?” ‘ What’s 
the matter, Rody?” “Is it what's the 
maither, sir? Sure, now, didn’ you 
heern what happened to Rafferty?” 
“ Never.” ‘ Thin, by the help o’ the 
blissid epistles, he died suddintly, sir!” 
*“ Bless me! what occasioned his 
death?” “Why, sir—thin you niver 
heern!—raaly !—will—I b’leeve it 
was a—kind iv a—soort iv a—tightness 
—that didn’ agree wid his consthitu- 
tion.” “Ah, indeed.”  Yis, yer 
hanor—ony to think, now, that you 
never heern!” “ He didn’t seem to 
me that sort of person ; I never thought 
his liabit tended that way.” “ Thin 
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you niver knewn him, sir, that’s plane.” 

“ Umph—no foul play with the poor 
fellow, I hope. What was the ver- 
dict?” ‘The what, sir?” “ There 
was a jury, I suppose?” ‘“ Oh, to be 
sure ; he was not the boy to die widout 
a jury—no, no, sir.” But still I 
wish you’d make some inquiry among 
the people there about my setter.” 
“ That I will, sir; but—Vurgin Mary 
betune me an’ death! that you niver 
heern about Rafferty!” “ It’s that 
entire white one,--you remember her ?” 
“ To be sure, sir. Will, ony to think 
that you niver—stop, Misther Ed- 
ward. Now, as you niver heern about 
Rafferty, an’ I’d no hand in it, an’ 
there’s many prisint knows he was un- 
looky, by manes it’s no saycret, so 
you'll be tould aither here or hereafther, 
an’ I knewn him as frinds, I'll not 
desave you. Quensequence, the outs 
an’ ins iv it is—whishper, sir—he died 
for the law, thin.” “Oho!” “ Yis, 
sir, facin’ Tipperary jail; the mistake 
was about a thief iv a tithe proctor at 
Shanawedhra ; but ony to think for 
wan minit that you niver oe 

“* Hope you like the dancin’, sir, tho’ I 
dare say it’s not much afther yer own 
counthry. Sir? "Deed there’s some 
that do dance at a grate rate. Now 
here’s a girl in this cut-along* here ; 
don’t she go through it wondherful, 
now? Sir? Don’t she thrip it like a 
fairy? Luk,now; d’ye see? Whoo! 
Did ye see, sir? Och, be jamini! 
She’s a purty gurl, too, be the -same 
token. Sir? But I'll shew ye the 
beauthy just a-this side here; you'll 
say she’s a ra-al cherubim, an’ not one 
o’ thim that do be throwin’ their caps, 
aither-—now—ay, there she is stanin’ 
by the chimbley, wid her back facin’ 
us,—that one doin’ up her hair; just 
luk at her, wrathin’ it up a knot; luk 
at her arms, now—iligant! Sir? 
Now she’s just squintin’ roun’ wid the 
cauner iv her eye, to see there’s no one 
obsarvin’. Whisht! purtind to be lookin’ 
the ither way, sir. Oh! but don't she 
put the comb in purty? Luk, sir— 
layin’ her weeny hands flat one iv 
aich side, to thry is it all tidy — 
luk — ach! did ye see that little 
finishin’ toss o’ the head? Ay, its 
bravely now, you beauthy bright! Sir? 
Oh, bedad !”........“ Maggy, I say, 
kim hether—kim hether, till you tasthe 
it.” “Oh I couldn’—no, [had enough.” 
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“ Now, Maggy. Ah! just luk at it, 
now. Qh it's the ra-al vurgin dew! 
Now, isn’t it a novelty all out? Mag- 
gy, do ye hear?” “ Yis, yis; but I 
taken purty middlin of punch.” “ Mag- 
gy, | say—pwah! this bates it out o” 
the face; it'll warm the sow! in your 
body, I till yees. Come!” “ Asy, 
now, Phaddhy—asy ; you've the on- 
dacent dhrop on ye.’ “* Maggy, luk, 
now--Oh, but isn’ it the purty manu- 
facthir?” Will, then, to plase ye, it’s 
not amiss ; but—ah ! stop yersif, 
Phaddhy!” “ Maggy, it’s all to no 
use—not amiss is it? You may say 
that wid your sweet mouth. Luk, 
now, Maggy, me houldin’ it up to the 
light. Oh, bedad! luk at the beauthi- 
ful timptaytion! There’s the bamin’ 
liquor !—luk, me darlin’! Oh, it’s 
like the crystyal tears ov an artchangel ! 
Maggy!” “Ah! go ’way—it’s divil’s 
wath--oh! I couldn’—I couldn’ 
swalley it-—-oh !—gn—n—n—ugh-a ! 
Oh! I’m kilt !—bdjee-ee-ee— shame 
an ye, Phaddhy, powerin’ it — bdjaa— 
oubph— powerin’ it—down people's 
throaths that a-way!”........% Bag 
pardon, sir; but make sa bould, as 
you’re a masthre, I’d wish to throuble 
yer hanor wid a questin, av it’s no 
throuble. I heerd till that the world is 
movin’ about; i’ you plase, sir, is it 
thrue?” “TI believe so.” Now is 
it, sir? ’kase I niver see it onstuddy, or 
that. Will, what times to be sure! 
Is it aften in that way, sir? There's 
no danger, I s’pose!” “ You needn’t 
be alarmed, 1 think.” “ Will, sir, 
bless ye for that, any how! Now, sir, 
wor you iver up to the shky in one o’ 
thim billoon-things we hear till ov?” 
“ Never.” “ Nor I, sir; but there’sa 
brither-law ov mine that seen one come 
down. He was married upon my 
half-sisther, an’ diggin’ phwaties, whin 
“Ha, ha, ha!” “ Hur- 
roo, yer sowls!” “ No, I'll not be!” 
** Oh, but you must, Jinny 7” “Re, i 
niver did!” “Ia, ha,ha!”’ ‘Oh, it’s 
nothen, afther a bit, Jinny!” “ Ha, 
ha, ha!” “Now for the pogue, 
Morty!” “ Oh, what'll I do at all?” 
“ Sure, Jinny, you’ve a right, Morty 
ud take the pogue!” “ Av coorse, by 
manes wasn’ she his partner ?—Oh, it’s 
the law, Jinny!” “ Aih, as much as 
makin’ your curtshy a-colleen!” ‘ Suc- 
ciss, Morty!” “ Hurroo!” ‘“ Ha, 
ha, ha!” “’Dad, but that’s nate !” 
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“ Yis, it’s very will fur the first time !” 
oceue 4 cab Ome Gis, 


Cuap. VIII. 


The night was now pretty far ad- 
vanced when, in one of the intervals 
that occurred in the series of pastimes, 
Thady was heard loudly imploring 
silence. 

“ Av it’s plasin’, sur,” said he, ad- 
dressing himself to me, “ it’s our in- 
tintion fur to dhrink hilth an’ long life 
to yer hanor and the litherathure. 
Now thin, yer sowls !—whisht !—ahem 
—hem! Boys and gurls! I rise upon 
this suspicious occayshin — ahem — 
whisht, now! First iv all, here’s 
Misther Edward, an’ glory to him in 
regard ov the grate enthertainmint that 
is an now at this prwisint spakin’— 
augh! whisht wid yees!— sure a 
betther bit o’ divarshin I niver seen, 
lave alone the atin’ an’ dhrinkin’, an’ 
that — an’ the colleens !— och, I'd go 
bail there’s sarra county in the world 
id show the likes o’ thim, now /— An’ 
afther that, the same to Mr. Winshin, 
that’s a sthranger in the dominion ov 
Treland.” 

“ That it mightn’t be long so,” cried 
one. 

“ Amin! over an’ over agin,” said 
Thady; “ an’ by that mains you're 
kindly welkim, sur.” 

“ Kead millia fhailtah,* yer river- 
ince!” cried another. 

“ An’ all the succiss in life,” re- 
sumed the speaker; “‘ more betoken 
in regard av edicayshin, fur it’s the 
grate ondhertakin’. Troth, it’s a moun- 
tyan o’ larnin’ itsilf that shkulemasthres 
is necissiated fur to carry in their 
hids.” 

“ Be the vowels, but that’s thrue ! — 
hurray.!— sirriphtitiously thrue itsilf— 
husht! — two or three a that side not 
listenin’, Thady!” cried a little red- 
nosed man called Cokeley, who kept 
a hedge-school in the neighbourhood, 
and who was at that moment evidently 
three sheets in the wind. 

“ There’s the rade-a-made-aizy con- 
sarnin’ Abel, a man’s name, and the 
like,” resumed Thady; “ thin there’s 
multificlayshin ; an’ whackshins; an’ 
mistyquizzics ; an’ pen-writin’; an’ 
botthomy ; an’—an’ tautalogy, an’ 
that thit’s ——” 

“ Masther Willim ‘Il not go that 
deep, I’m thinkin’,” muttered one. 


* A hundred domed welcomes, 
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“Thit's enough to freken any mor- 
tual out o” their siven sinses, nigh 
hant it— hem — be the saikermint! a 
tuthorer e 

“ Masther Willim 
a second. 

“ Hould yer whisht, ye blaggard !— 
id need be like a dixtionairy, all as 
one. Tundheran "turf! ! I'm all through 
othert+ oy mgnee o’ yees, ya hardened 
crathurs !— be aizy, now, an’ me 
spakin’! I’m skivered av I don’t ——” 

“ Thady eroo/” exclaimed a third. 

“ Agh! what’s the murdher now ?” 

“ Stand azy !—wan minit!—I don’t 
think there’s sich a hoith o’ larnin’ 
outside ov Maynewth—that’s my serous 
opini’n; an’ it’s ony the studyeents, 
mind me, that’s insinsed into the 
dilemmies iv it, by rason thim is the 
boys that has the gumption, an’ id take 
the shine out of all Europe — not 
makin’ little ov yer awn family, Misther 
Eddard, that hasn’ their heart in a 
thrifle — bud sure, clargy larnin’ id be 
all to no use, ya see, iv’n so be the 
gorsoon haven’t a lanin’ that way.” 

“ Ay coorse nat,” remarked a fourth ; 
“ "ceptin’ it’s laid out him fur to be 
a riverince, an’ be braght up to the 
Scripther an’ the diocy.” 

* Sure, isn’ he goin’ fur to thravel 
to the Aysth Ingees ? ?” asked Thady. 

“ Hut! that’s all done by jog- 
graphy !—thin sartain sure he’ll nat be 
tached all thim cramboes you was 
purtindin’,” crowed a fifth. 

“ Tare-nation to the spudh less!” 
exclaimed Thady, with considerable 
warmth: aih! an’ lagic; an’ emi- 
graytion ; an’ hydhr—what's this that 
it is —hydhrophoby ; 3 an’—an’ a dale 
o’ things 

“Thady gra’ you didn’ mintion 
the Lathin yit, I b’leeve ?” 

“ Bad manners t’ ye! amn’t I jist 
goin’ fur to make collusion to the 
same? Aih! an’ galore o’ Lathin to 
the back iv it— the pathernosthers, an’ 
the sickylorums, an’ - 

“ Sure thim is Prodesans, Thady — 
the misthiss an’ thim !” exclaimed one 
of the matrons in a sharp tone of sur- 
prise and remonstrance. 

“Och, murdher sheery! an’ that’s 
thrue for ye! Will, I’ll lave that out, 
thin.—Divil, now, where was I at all?” 

Thady’s interrogatory produced a 
general and prolonged roar of laughter, 
during which the orator stoodggazing 
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studiously on the floor, and deprecating 
the merriment with his outstretched 
hand. 

“Tt’s an the tachin’ you wor!” 
screamed a shrill, feminine voice, from 
out the hurly-burly. 

“ Ya born naatur’l, that y’ are!” ex- 
claimed Thady, indignantly ; “ an’ isn’ 
it all upon the tachin’, barrin’ his 
hanor’s atin’ an’ dhrinkin’, and divar- 
shin afther the shkule an’ that ?” 

“‘ Thry it agin, yer sowl !’ shouted 
one. 

“ Sure it’s nat aften I seen Thady 
at sich a namplush, thin,” chuckled 
another. 

* Oagh !” cried Thady, impatiently, 
“it’s only I disremimbers thim in- 
graydients o” larnin’ [ was an.” 

* [have it an my mind,” solemnly 
and reflectingly observed a fiery-nosed 
elder, with a melancholy rent in his 
ineffables ;—“ I have it an my mind, 
Thady, that it’s on regard av the 
rudthimints, you was spakin’.” 

* Bothrrr! — whoop! I’ve hoult iv 
it! It’s the dead knallidge I’d got 
into —whisht, enth’ruptin’ !—an’ the 
young masther ’Il be taiched the Lathin 
an’ the screwtalogies like a nathive, 
wid a blessin’.” 

“ Phew! it’s pyritichnically con- 
thrary to the laws o’ nathur!”’ shouted 
the pedagogue. * Any o’ yees brought 
air a sclate an’ cutter* wid yees? 
’kase I’d exasperaite the ethymalogy 
iv it in half o’ no time—hck (hiccup- 
ing) — perpethuate the spache, ahagur 
—hurray !” 

* Quensequence — ahem ! — upon 
this suspicious occayshin 

“ You sid that wonst afore, Thady,” 
cried a feminine voice. 

“ An’ what suppose? Be gor, Peg- 
gy, if I won't play ould Hoggins wid 
ye, av you're afther enth’ruptin’ the 
discoorse in this a-way, so I will!” 

* Thady! Thady!” anxiously whis- 
pered an old smoke-dried lady, with 
a doodheen at one corner of her mouth, 
* could the gintleman make out the 
rights av the dain’s pot-stan ?” 

“Ts it make it out?” cried Thady, 
scornfully ; “ I’d go bail his hanor id 
do it iligant, now.” 

“ Fakes!” muttered a carroty-whis- 
kered sceptic, “I b’leeve there's nat wan 
livin’ mortual could make hid or tail 
av that same, barrin’ maybe the pope’s 
houliness — glory be to God !” 
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“ Augh, augh !” said Thady ; “ sure 
O'Flaherty (rist the sowl iv him!) tould 
me while ago that he taken the may- 
nin’ out iv it beauthiful in no time ; 
but, indeed, whin I ax’d him the tar- 
printayshin,—‘ Any time, wid all the 
plisure in life,’ siz he. ‘ Thankee kindly, 
fur it’s a grate curosity,’ siz I, back to 
him. ‘£ Deed, thin, you may say that; 
more betoken,’ siz he (saftly like wid 
the finger an the nose iv him) ¢ if ya 
knewn who invinted it.’ Siz I, * Av it 
wouldn’ be no inconvainience to you, 
Misther O’Flaherty,’ siz I, ¢ I'd geva 
thrifle to knaw that bit iv a saycret, 
now.’ *£ You'll nat let an to Misther 
Edward an’ thim?’ siz he. ‘ Haner !’ 
siz I. * Betuxt oursill, Thady,’ siz he, 
‘it’s jist what I diskivered out o’ me awn 
hid.’ £ Divil a one o’ me ’Il say wan 
word,’ siz I. ‘ Be gor, thin,’ siz he, 
‘I’m sure a’most ’twas Moses or St. 
Pathrick, wan or the ither— Moses, 
I'll lay my life.” ‘ Was it, now?” siz 
I; ‘will, that bates Fadthre Mulli- 
gan’s petherified petaty-blossoms all to 
smithereens,’ siz I; ‘ fur thim, his 
riverince siz, was not born till afther 
the creaytion, an’ that uz in Moses's 
time, I’m tould. Raaly, now, I'd 
jist like te larn what’s ipon it oncom- 
min, an’ I’d be gratheful t’ ye.’ * Tare 
alive! it’s houly writin’ an’ things, all 
in the did langridges — whoo, aaful !’ 
siz he, crassin’ hissilf. ‘ Sure,’ siz I, 
* it’s only the consthrin’ iv it I’m axin’ 
ya fur, av it wouldn’ be givin’ no 
throuble.’ ‘ Nat the laste throuble, me 
dear,’ sizhe. ‘Hoo! it’s the thranslay- 
shin ya main?—aih, aih !—will, be 
aisy, now — lit me remimber—first of 
all, there’s —a— yis, that’s all plane 
enough —hm—will, it’s all right up to 
that — thin — umph! divil, that’s on- 
looky, now. Qh, it’s bothered I am 
wid jist that bit iv a—whoo! be the 
sivin blissed ‘ Sure,’ siz I, ¢ it’s 
nat noways perthickler I am, misther.’ 
‘Och!’ siz he, ‘ but it’s sitch an im- 
porthanit word, that it is.’ ‘ Tell me 
the maynin’,’ siz I, ‘ lavin’ that out, 
thin.’ * Arrah!’ siz he, ‘ I’d do that 
much fur ye in a minit, any time—ach! 
it’s jist that misforthinit exprwisshin, 
bad cess to it— be the powers o” gun- 
powthre, now, it spyles the howl sinse 
intirely !’ * Will, av it’s nat agraable 
the day, some ither opporthunity,’ siz 
I; * but I'll be var» t’ ye at the 
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intintion iv it, ya see.” £ Augh, I 
couldn’ whatsomiver, Thady! sure I'd 
nat be thratin’ an ould frin’ wid ris- 
pick,’ siz he, ‘ athout the rale thing 
complate.’” 

During this rigmarole, I had learned 
from Edward that the subject under 
discussion was an ancient pedestal 
with a Greek inscription, and support- 
ing a fractured vase charged with 
various emblematical sculptures. These 
relics, which stood during some of the 
summer months on the dean’s lawn, 
had long, it appeared, been objects of 
wondering scrutiny and solemn specu- 
lation to the peasantry of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

“ Be the powers o’ syntax!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Cokeley, “ I’d expiffli- 
cate the cosmogony iv it in a jiffy—hck 
—sce if I wouldn’— I’m conjigated av 
I don’t think O’Flaherty tuck a rise 
ont o’ ye, Thaddeus — hgh — hurray, 
boys!” 

* Will, it’s the quare radin’, at all 
ewints,” said Thady; “ I'd like bis 
hanor id stip over to Ballydundhrum 
till he sarcumspict it, Misther Ed- 
ward.” 

“ What language is it, Thady ?” 

“ Whethen I hard till, yer hanor, 
that it’s all Heybrew from bottom to 
top ; but, indeed, mockin’ I’d the con- 
versayshin o’ the world wid Fadthre 
Mulligan’s riverince regardin’ iv it; I 
couldn’ say itsilf is it the Heybrew or 
nat. By the hokey, now, it’s the most 
diffiqwiltist consarn J iver kim acrass!”’ 

* Phadrick!” muttered one of the 
bystanders, “ I’d like fur to ax a re- 
quist ov his worship av "twas con- 
vanient, in regard to know the manin’ 
ov the bastes, an’ the min, an’ the 
poulthry, an’ that, thit’s upon the pot.” 

‘“‘ Sure,” observed a second, “ one 
o’ thim, I’m tould, is the aingel Hal- 
leluia, appearin’ to the houly St. Sipul- 
chre by night wan Christmas mornin’, 
an’ tillin’ him fur to lade the three 
kings on a niddy down to the land ov 
Jerooslim.” 

** Be the vestmint! the Heybrew is 
it, Thady?” cried a third. ‘“ Sure 
it’s morially onpossible to my mind—- 
couldn’ be the Heybrew noways — 
there’s a lion an’ a pantry in it, an’ I 
niver hard that thim spake the like.” 

© Will, I dunna,” said Thady, mu- 
singly, “ maybe thin it’s zulalagy itsilf, 
au” that’s the langridge o” thim furrin 
bastes, be all accounts. Be dad! now 
1 think iv it, there’s a colleen upon the 
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— upon it— whoo! but a petthicoat 
id nat be threwn away an her, I’m 
thinkin’.” 

** Hould yer tongue, ye divil !’’— 
“ Come now, Thady, you’d betther be 
dacent wid ye!” were the objurgations 
of the women. “ Bad luck to yer im- 
pidince thin, sure enough !’’—** Curse 
o”’ the crows! but it’s always an wid 
some divilmint y’ are.”—‘ Purty be- 
havor, so it is! Go ‘long an’ wid yer 
spache, an’ bad scran t’ ye !” 

“ Arrah! [ forgot a’most — full up 
yer glasshes, now — whisht! Upon 
this susp — (baithershin! there’s no 
spakin’ fur thim mortual weemen, 
blisther the long tongues o’ thim !)— 
upon this suspicious occayshin Fe 

“O that — niver!” screamed 
one of the girls—* that’s twiist he sid 
that wonst afore.” 

“ Go it, my hearty !—oyes roight !” 
shouted Jabez. 

‘** Hanim an diouol !”” raved Thady ; 
you ould shkaimer o’ the world, wid 
yer figaries an me an’ upon the par- 
forayshin o’ the spache—augh! it’s all 
to no manner 0’ use my tellin’ yees — 
quensequence I'll kinclude, sur, wid 
dhrinkin’ hilth an’ long life to yer 
hanor, an’ here’s wushin’ you all the 
prasperity in regard o’ the studyi- 
mints an’ — whisht, now!— an’ stag- 
naitions an’ — an’ — an’ diurethics av 
edicayshin—Amin.” 

Immediately after the toast had been 
acknowledged, an elderly saturnine 
gentleman stepped forward, holding 
a replenished glass in one hand, and 
motioning the company to silence with 
the other. 

* Husht! Misther Lanigan is after 
makin’ a spache,” vociferated one. 

“ Arrah, be asy, all o’ yees!” was 
the behest of a second. 

“ Now, thin; now, Misther Lani- 
gan !” cries a third. 

* That his hanor may be aiquil to 
it !” 

“ Whirroo! powers alive but that is 
the grate sintimint, Misther Lanigan.” 

* An’ the mighty ondhertakin’ it is, 
that same tachin’— wondherful itsilf!” 
observed a young sagacious-looking 
peasant. “ Bag pardon, sir, but 
mesilf is Larry O'Doherty ov Bally- 
drumshaghragh. You know the name, 
I dar say, sur; it’s now going an two 
thousan’ year that we're in the one 
place—thrath I’m tellin’ you.” 

“Very happy to see you, Mr. 
O'Doherty,” said I. 
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“ Will, sir, I complated me edi- 
caytion ondher Fadher Shaughnessy, 
an’ by the same a-token he was the 
larnidst gintleman J ever mit wid (may 
the rivelations make his bed in heaven 
this night!). Now you might think 
maybe I was dotin’, sir ; but, upon my 
honour an’ word, he tached me to 
spake the Latin aiquil to the Ir’sh 
varnackylar, all a’ one —propeeno tibi, 
Daumine, in guttha rectay spacie, et hic 
eest —hem—wushin’ you maxissimum 
successum in—in tuthoribundi, Dau- 
mine !—sure, sir, it’s we that know the 
vally of larnin’, we that’s in the inside 
the Lathin—aih, indeed — 


“* Riches an’ goold they may vanquish 
away, 
But larnin’ alone it will never decay.’ ” 


“ That his hanor may be more 
looky than Misther O’Flaherty !” 
shouted a merry fellow with a whroo 
and a rapid evolution of the whisky- 
glass. 

“ Ah, the crathur! wurrah! wur- 
rahsthru !” were the lamentations of a 
new arrival in the shape of an elderly 
and extensive female, who, in default 
of a more voluptuous seat, had settled 
her person on the sharp periphery of 
an iron pot. “ The tindher marcy 
upon the sowl iv him -+- + ivermore, 
amin -+ that yer hanor may thin, I’m 
sure! Teddy !—st!—kim hither till I 
tell yees, you villain—an’ whishper—- 
git me the full o’ that naggin, me 
darlint. Och-an’-ahone, Mave! sure 
it’s dhry wid the bare grief I am, lay 
alone wushin’ succiss to the gintle- 
man! Augh, duk at that! an’ isn’ it 
aible to kim dacent y’ are athout splat- 
therin’ the sper’ts an’ the flure, ya born 
divil, ye! — May the Lord purlong yer 
days, sir!—Where’s Misther Edward, 
the crathur? Will, the bames of 
hivvin an’ him, any way — healths all 
round, me dears : Ah-h! 
but it’s iligant dhrop intirely — hupb- 
000-ah—it’s the strinth iv it—hupb— 
thit it is—hupb—the Vargin Mither be 
wid us! + - 

* Will, I knawn a grate minny,” ob- 
served a sentimental ogre, “ bud, be 
the hoosth, I niver seen a more com- 
plater chap nor O'Flaherty in the regard 
o’ janius an’ the like — may the sivin 
houly can'leshticks + shine upon him 
fram this out! but he was a brath ov 
a boy + + May.the blessin’ be "bout 
yer worship, an’ here’s wushjn’ succiss 
to the tachin’, an’ the histhory, an’ 
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that. Betune uz, my Morty is fur the 
robes, yer hanor. I'll be puttin’ him 
to the Lathin comin’ an Aysther, plase 
Gor.” 

At this moment the company were 
thrown into convulsions by observing 
several elderly gentlemen in the act of 
endeavouring to set Mr. Cokeley 
upright upon a crazy old table, an 
achievement which proved to be far 
more difficult than they had probably 
anticipated; first, because they were 
so pushed, and hauled, and bothered 
by “ the boys and girls,” as to have 
been prevented from discriminating 
those nice points of mechanical fitness 
that were essential to the accomplish- 
ment of their purpose ; and, secondly, 
because Mr. Cokeley himself had 
lamentably disregarded those nice 
points of moral fitness that require 
such a prudent use of the moisture as 
will leave us, at least, the ability 
to conduct ourselves perpendicularly. 
The first effort, therefore, of the aux- 
iliaries brought the master heavily 
down upon the seat of his velveteens; 
the second placed him so closely upon 
the edge of the table that he tripped 
and fell sprawling across the shoulders 
of his attendants; while the third left 
him in such a position that, by grasp- 
ing the fly-wheel of a smoke-jack, he 
was enabled to support his person with 
tolerable steadiness. 

During these operations, the room 
was a scene of uproarious merriment. 
When, however, Mr. Cokeley appeared 
to be established in “ his pride of 
place,” there was a general call for 
silence. 

“ Husht! now fur the spache !”— 
* Now we will have the grate spache !”’ 
— Azy, boys, azy !”—** Whirroo!” 

“ Gintlemin—hck—an laidies !” be- 
gan the pedagogue, hiccuping and 
speaking remarkably thick; “ 1 mane 
— hgh — laidies an’ gintlemin, bekase 
thim’s the wiminine ginder — janus 
wimincenum, siz I, The prwisint enth— 
hgh —enthertainmint is an the ‘count 
fur to reciptionaite the tuthor’s hanor 
an’ glory —hck — into the couathry— 
amatus sum vil fui, as Vargil siz— an’ 
fur to hiriglyphi — hgh — iphicaite his 
worship into the majisthic an’ anthi- 
seorbuth—hck—buthic piricraniums av 
Ixish insthruction —hurray, boys! I 
do stan’ here as a collatheral phenomeny 
—~ hck — diz auy ov yees mane fur to 
say sicular siculorwn that I’m nat a— 
hgl—a phlebotbomy? (“ No, Misthre 
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Cokeley, av coorse we don’t.”) A 
nocthurnal phl—hck — phlebothomy ? 
(“ To be sure you are—we're nat con- 
thradictin’ ye.”) Will, thin, that’s set- 
tled, any how, quorum, qu— hgh — 
quarum, quorum — more betoken that 
sin’ 1 been a nathive o’ Cloughnagas- 
hill, an’ that’s wh —hck—whin—a— 
divil prwognosticate yees !— now you 
see I’m taken i 

“Is it how long, Mr. Cokeley ?” 
cried one. 

“ Hould yer tongue !—thit 1’m t— 
hgh—taken at an awerage P 

“It’s an the twinty ” cried an- 
other. 

‘* Hould yer tongue, I till ye, en- 
th’ruptin’—thit I’m taken at an awer- 
age, an’ y —hck — yit there’s nat wan 
0’ yees ——” 

* Sure I was goin’ fur to till ye that 
it’s an the twinty-feet ov October you 
opened an us.” 

* What the blaizes do I care fur— 
hgh—fur Octower? Be the ginders, 
I'll—hck—do I awe you any thing?” 

“ Indeed, thin, J niver lint ye the 
loan o’ nothin’, misther.” 

* Thin what you thrawn out Octo— 
hgh — Octower to me fur? That's nat 
the thransubstanshandrydanti— hek — 
tiality iv the e 

*“ O the nonsins o’ the world thit 
that crathur is an upon, to be sure! 
Saints alive!” cried one of the wo- 
men. 

“ Blatherum !—iv the e 

“ You didn’ take air a sup o’ whisky 
the night, I b’leeve, Mr. Cokeley,” 
screamed another. 

“ Blatherum-skite !—iv the conthera- 
warsy. Be gannies! [’udn’ mind havin’ 
a bit iv a set-to wid any ov yees an the 
hid iv it — to-mor — hgh —afther dis- 
miss, i’ you like—whroo! 1’d sack the 
divil itsilf. Now, what you mane by 
thrawin’ out the—a? There I am agin 
an’—hck—sarra wan 0’ yees ——’ 

“¢ Sure it’s spachifyin’ you wor con- 
sarnin’ sin’ you opened the shkule.” 

** Hould yer tongue !—Aih, sin’ that 
time, an’ that’s—there you go agin — 
niver—hgh—niver you mind, now—I 
challinch all the — hyperborean lumi- 
naries in — hck — in Ireland — fur to 
shuperixquimplify the — revarberay- 
tions ov —a— Eyrin-go-bogable aca- 
dimity betther nor Julias S—s—hck 
—Saiser—now that’s my name an’ dis- 
tinaition — hgh — though I niver lit it 
out afore,” 

“ Whethen you tould me that you 
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carried the name ov Dinnis on ye — 
Dinnis Cokeley,” observed one of the 
audience. 

“* Misther Murphy! I tould ye ani— 
hek — um — animidwartintly it uz — 
hgh —now didn’ I till you— what is it 
you're spakin’ about at all ?” 

** Why, "bout yer naime, to be sure 
—what ilse ?” 

“ Thin, I say—hgh—didn’ [ tell you 
it uz—Jupithor?” 

“« That’s not what you sid this 
minit,” cried another. 

“ What not—a—not what? Didn’ 
I say—hck--now thin, discruci——hgh 
—ciaite what it is I did say.” 

“ Wasn’ it Judas, now, Misther 
Cokeley ?”’ asked a third. 

*€ Incorri — hgh -— corribli —hck— 
bligibly not! Luciwer was the name 
—I’m sure a’most it uz Luci—hgh — 
Luciwer.” 

“ Whoo! it’s bothered y’ are.” 

‘“¢ Misther Murphy!” shouted Coke- 
ley above the uproar, the room being 
now a scene of the most glorious con- 
fusion, “ I'll nat sarcumcise wid ye— 
heck —an the subjick — you’re dhrunk, 
MistherMurphy--hgh-—-you’re dbrunk, 
I till ye!” 

‘* Nat wan quarther so dhrunk as 
yersilf.” 

“ Lit me aff o’ the taible—now av I 
don’t — hck-—hand me that shillalegh 
—stan’ away all o' yees!” 

«* Sure we're o’ your side, Misther 
Cokeley,” cried some of the party. 

“ Thin you'll stan’ up fur — heck — 
fur—what’s this I—hgh—thit I tould ye 
at all ?” 

‘© Looziwher !” 

“ Hurray! who dar indimnify—hgh 
— that 1’m nat Luciwer ?” 

“ Thin I mane fur to say,” observed 
a young fellow, bristling up to the 
schoolmaster, “ that you sid your naime 
was all as one as Judas Iscar’ot’s.” 

“Whroo! we'll back you in that, 
any way,” said half a dozen ai once. 

“ Hurra!”—“ Whroo!”—* Whoop!” 
—* Looziwher agin Judas’s carrots !” 
— Judas’s carrots agin Looziwher !’” 
—were the cries of the adverse parties 
as they joined in a general clash of 
shillaleghs. 

In a moment all party distinctions 
were confounded; the combatants 
fought recklessly and promiscuously, 
while the women laboured mightily by 
screaming, and threatening, and im- 
precating, and imploring to effect a 
cessation of hostilities. At length, 
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however, after the accomplishment of 
two or three broken heads, the princi- 
pal rioters were cuffed and justled by 
the softer sex fairly out of the house. The 
remnant of the company (many having 
made their escape during the shindy) 
shortly took their departure ; some to 
medicate their bruises, and others to 
enjoy the blessing of reposing in sound 
skins. 


Cuapr. IX. 


It was about noon on the succeeding 
day that I found myself in our school- 
room, engaged (with the assistance of 
Mrs. O’Brady) in looking over Wil- 
liam’s box of books, with a view to the 
speedy commencement of our studies. 
Of this collection, the principal part 
formed, it appeared, the intellectual ap- 
paratus of Zerubbabel Seminary, or 
rather of the preparatory department 
of it, at which my pupil had for some 
months previously been drinking the 
waters of the Pierian Spa. And what 
a turn out! What dozens of those 
sweet, engaging pap-boat and gum- 
stick publications, by which our irra- 
diated improvers upon the olden sys- 
tem of tuition are lovingly labouring 
(poor dear people) to nurse every little 
coddled booby into a genius! 

Shades of the preceptors of old! 
where are ye! Plato! Aristotle! 
where? Dwell ye in regions of deep 
repose and cloudless meditation, hold- 
ing lofty converse with the spirits 
whom ye taught to be immortal? or, 
haply, not having entered as yet into 
the elysium of tutors, are ye still 
doomed to expiate your scholastic 
severities by beholding that road, 
which in your day not the treasures 
of the orient could render less irksome 
to the progress of royalty, now tempt- 
ingly bestrewed with rattles and gilt- 
gingerbread ? 

We had just effected a small selec- 
tion from the more sensible and avail- 
able portion of the Zerubbabel litera- 
ture, when our ears were visited by a 
Babel of feminine voices, which seemed 
to be approaching our studio. 

“ Why, who—surely that must be 
her ladyship,” observed Mrs. O’ Brady. 

“‘Oagh ! I hope she’s not comen in,” 
said William ; “she’s no right up here 
with us.” 

At this mdment the door opened, 
and entered Rachel, introducing one 
elderly lady and a bevy of young 
ones, equal to the Muses—in number, 
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“ Oagh! comen up here! How 
many more, 1 wonder?” soliloquised 
my hopeful pupil, still sticking to his 
chair. 

“ Here’s dear Lady O’Flyaway, 
aunt: she would kindly come up,” 
said Rachel, as her ladyship entered, 
manifesting her somewhat tall person, 
thin pale cheeks, restless grey eyes, and 
a kind of freshness about the nose, that 
gave her face the appearance of having 
been recently washed. 

“ Now, don’t let me put any person 
out of the way —that’s what I always 
say to everyone. Brady, how d’ye do, 
dear ? — insisted upon Rachel shewing 
us up—how goes on the work, Brady ?” 
inquired her ladyship, rattling away as 
if her tongue had been working under 
high pressure. ‘ Only arrived yester- 
day — got some of my committee toge- 
ther this morning; and now we want 
to take you and Rachel to the infant- 
school with us—call for Swagger too, 
perhaps—that’s my way, you know— 
always be doing. Oh, that’s Mr.—a— 
the tutor—yes—how d’ye do, sir?— 
yes, as I always say to every body, my 
dears, good to be useful—now, here, 
sir, you see you’ve a field open. Never 
mind them, Brady —they’ll find seats 
enough—we’ll not be staying more 
than a minute or so—girls, those three 
chairs will do for five of ye, and the 
rest can sit turn about—oh, a little box 
is there?—very well, dears, please 
yourselves. These are my chickens, 
Mr.—-a--we're generally about toge- 
ther when I'm at home—Lady O’Fly- 
away and her brood of chickens—yes 
—world actually calls us so—what d’ye 
think of that, sir?” 

What was to be done? Could one 
say that they were no chickeus ? 

“ But how’s this, Brady? What 
made you take Billy away from Zerub- 
babel ?” asked her ladyship. 

“ Why, among other reasons, O’ Brady 
felt an objection to his remaining.” 

“ Prejudice against the Zerubbabel 
views, no doubt—I'd the idea Brady 
always left those things to you—see 
what prejudice is—that’s what I al- 
ways feel it my bounden duty to say 
to every one — ah, well—we must con- 
trive to take Brady by the hand one 
day —-he ought to be brought forward, 
my dears—but well gather him in 
among us, sooner or later—-mark my 
words—there’s Letty, too, in another 
awful state—-look at her privileges— 
always some or other of us corfling 
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to and fro here, and (aking every oppor- 
tunity of speaking plainly and pointedly 
to her— but, no—she’ll be very atten- 
tive, and very kind, and tell us that she 
will try to be a better girl, but you see 


* Not saints below, nor men above,’ 


can ever bring her to the Sheba--still 
that doesn’t explain the circumstance 
of your taking the bey away from what 
I call my pet school.” 

** Well, dear, another reason was 
that I didn’t feel satisfied with him on 
his coming home at Christmas.” 

“ Oagh !” ejaculated William. 

“ Oh, Lady O'F lyaway !” exclaimed 
Rachel, “ you never what a vicissitude 
there is in William’s walk.” 

“ What, no alacrity, eh ?—no walk- 
ing up to privileges ?” 

“ Oh, no! and no — marked — de- 
cidedness, so to speak,” said Rachel. 

“ Ah! and no antepast, probably ?” 

“ Lau, no! nota bit.” 

“ IT would hope,” observed his mo- 
ther, “ that his future conduct will be 
more consistent. Mr. O’Balderdash 
couldn’t have given much attention to 
his views, I fear.” 

* Oagh! why, didn’t I tell you, ma, 
that it’s Mother O’Balderdash hersilf 
that minded the boarders’ views — we 
young peparroty ones—sure, she did 
be ordherin’ us into her nation anxiety 
meet’ns Wednesday evenens, to say 
Kadish Barney Blossoms ; that’s all, 
notlten else, an’ she with the whisky 
on her most times quite strong.” 

Quite strong ?” exclaimed Rachel, 
inquiringly. 

* Yis, evenens ; but always a little 
strong.” 

“ Why, this is a very pretty come 
off!” cried her ladyship; ‘ and here 
have I been recommending the semi- 
nary to all my extensive friends upon 
all occasions. Send your boys to Ze- 
rubbabel — that’s what I’ve always felt 
it my duty to say to every body—what 
professions on their part too!—and all 
for money—like birds of prey, you see, 
exactly. Still, I like their using the 
Kadesh Blossoms—so particularly fine 
they are —don’t you think so ?” 

“ Oagh, yis !—superfine twist.” 

“ Silence, William! Yes, and I 
would rather like Mr. Vincent to know 
what the Zerubbabel plan was,” said 
Mrs. O’ Brady. 

“ Lau, aunt! why you see how they 
rested in washings and meats, those 
(’ Balderdashes,” cried Rachel, 
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“ Faith, there was niver an over-dale 
o’ that, then, I tell ye,” said William. 

“1 merely meant, Lady O’Flyaway, 
that as the child has been accustomed 
to that system, it might be as well to 
see whether any part of it could be 
profitably followed up.” 

“ Oh, to be sure, my dear Brady— 
I’m quite of your opinion— no, no— 
Zerubbabel must not be fully embraced, 
after what has happened—no, not even 
partially, I would say, without the 
exercise of abundant caution and cir- 
cumspection.” 

“ Well, we might see,” said Rachel ; 
“1 know where’s a prospectus—I'll be 
back in a moment.” 

“ Now be quick, Rachel, because 
our time is precious, and we can’t stay 
a minute,” continued her ladyship. 
“ Yes, dear, I shall now always make 
a point of holding up Zerubbabel as a 
warning—yes, my loves, I'll hold the 
O’Balderdashes up as a beacon on the 
shore of education, to save all inquiring 
parents from being tempted by those 
whisky-drinking vultures into their 
bare-faced trap, and splitting upon 
the rock of false pretences. Girls, 
remember that I don't forget.” 

“ Yes, here it is,” said Rachel, re- 
joining us. ‘ It says, * Prevailingly 
impressed ’—hm— has not, it is kind- 
ly anticipated, been yea and nay to the 
Zerubbabel recipients ’—what a story ! 
—hm—‘ that indefatigable responsibi- 
lity, that well-grounded oneness ofeye’ 
—well, if ever! after what William 
says—hm— it is, therefore, under the 
most mature and deliberate sentiments 
that Mr. Hookey O’Balderdash pro- 
mulgates to the whole Israel of Ireland 
in particular, and to all parents of 
men-children universally, his recent 
eligible union with a truly desirable 
handmaid, who has been marvellously 
led to experience, from time to time, 
an unmitigated concern for the rising 
generation, having steadfastly admi- 
nistered the creature department at 
Magheragrowley Atlantic Seminary, 
with much acceptance, for forty re- 
volving years. In acceding to her 
new and affecting state, Mrs. H. O’B., 
besides entering into an amicable ar- 
rangement with Mr. H. O’B. for vouch- 
safing to their awful and important 
charges all the varied benefits of an 
Atlantic education, has also privily 
entered into covenant, on a peculiarly 
extensive scale, to manifest her bowels 
of watchfulness with more immediate 
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reference to the indwelling welfare 
of tender offsprings under ten. To 
this end and aim she will go on 
her adopted way, holding decided 
anxiety meetings (on each Wednes- 
day eve, with a blessing), for en- 
larging the borders, and repairing the 
breaches of her preparatory Jerusalem. 
Much solicitation having been ex- 
pressed by numerous parents, friends, 
and private individuals, in different 
places, with respect to the nature and 
object of puerile correction, may Mr. 
and Mrs. Hookey O’Balderdash be 
unitedly encouraged to indulge the 
soothing idea, that while dividing man, 
as they do, into two parts, and regard- 
ing his body only as a means made use 
of ; and deprecating as they do all those 
sentiments that have for their avowed 
object the effect of eliciting a funda- 
mental tendency to infuse into the 
academic breast a corporal spirit, they 
may be enabled to meet the most scru- 
pulous views of parental sensibility— 
the only punishment conferred by Mr. 
and Mrs. Il. O’B. being reciprocally 
calculated to cherish, upon a broad 
and effectual basis, those dormant feel- 
ings of confidence and attachment 
which must ever amalgamate in one 
concentrated cord of union all the de- 
lightful relations subsisting between 
principals and boarders. Kind refer- 
ences and well-aired beds. In the 
latter, Mrs. H. O’B. is always particu- 
larly solicitous. Each dear young gen- 
tleman is earnestly expected to bring a, 
—umph!” 

* Well, that all sounds very well, 
observed Lady O’Flyaway; “ written 
in a remarkably pretty manner,-~a sort 
of unction about it that seems to find 
its way,—yes, a something that might 
deceive the very elect; and that wo- 
man, I really believe that the whisky 
couldn’t have triumphed over her till 
very lately. You can’t think how 
strongly she was recommended to me. 
Very large woman, but the child of ex- 
traordinary tribulations—ever groaning 
to throw herself upon some popular 
minister. Kept a journal of the state 
of her soul ; happened to get a sight of 
it once, through a friend,—oh, what an 
obituary of fightings and fears! I re- 
member, now, on looking over her 
diary, seeing dreadful accounts of her 
struggles with some peculiarly strong 
temptation — whisky, I’ve no doubt; 
oh, it must have been--that brings it 
all to my recollection, There was, in 
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one place,—-‘ 5, morning light, woke 
very low with the line applied —one 
drop, alas ! will not suffice. Apollyon, 
as- usual, suggested remedy.’ Then, 
in another place,—‘ 11, forenoon, felt 
like Gideon’s fleece, dry and disagree- 
able. Apollyon at me again, ’cording 
to custom; but gave him his answer. 
‘No,’ says I, ‘never in the morning.’ 
Thus resolution victorious over the pit ; 
halleluia!’ And so she would go on, 
writing down some doubt or trial every 
hour of the day: used to hurry home, 
when she’s been out, to put down a 
perplexity,—actually known to strike 
a light sometimes.” 

“ Well; but I don’t believe what 
they say in the prospectus,” remarked 
Rachel ; “ for I’m sure Zerubbabel 
has been all yea and nay to William.” 

“It’s been all my eye and Betty 
Martin; that I know.” 

“Oh, that boy is become quite a 
publican ! his language really reminds 
me of what I’ve heard this very morning, 
from some of my little chickens there, 
about Jabez. Astonishing what a 
cloak of liberty that man wears now — 
source of continual affliction to the 
doctor—great trial. Well, there was 
he, late last night, in company with 
half-a-dozen others, dancing, I’m told, 
all through the town of Rathnakilty, 
and shouting out the most inconsistent 
expressions. What were they, again, 
Carry?” 

“* Eyes right !’ was one.” 

“ Ah, there, you see—‘ eyes right!’ 
for a person in his responsible situa- 
tion — what a dereliction! Yes, and 
there was another unprincipled ex- 
pression that one of ye repeated to me, 
—*Go it my something of war!’ 
Dear me, who was it? Why ’twas 
you, Magrah.” 

“ T—forget what—ahem !” 

“ Well; but all this shows what a 
spirit there is abroad. Now you see, 
sir, that here you've a field open before 
ye; that’s what I feel it my duty to 
say to every one. Are you serious, 
sir?” 

“I beg your ladyship’s pardon ?” 

“ Ah,—well, well; but you must 
be taken by the hand, at all events: 
that'll be a good work for some of my 
chickens here. Yes, astonishing, to be 
sure, what remarkable times we’ve the 
privilege to live in; every thing seems 
advancing. Now, there’sa little infant- 
school that I’m the instrument of pa- 
tronising in Yorkshire, Well, a short 
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time before I left (ten days ago, now), 
we had a grand examination of the 
scholars in different branches of useful 
knowledge; and ol, what a time it 
proved! One class went through a 
number of those difficult words in 
botany ; another, the wild fossil animals 
that lived before the creation--before 
Adam and Eve, I mean; another, all 
the different terms in fortification, right 
on, clapping their hands, and racing 
away one before another as fast as their 
tongues could carry them. JI don’t 
talk like a snail, I fancy; but some of 
those dear, little, enlightened creatures 
would beat me hollow. Tell ye what 
has been occupying my mind very 
much lately, Brady,—having the same 
kind of thing in our infant school here. 
And yet I don’t know as to our Irish 
infants ; when we tried them in those 
mathematical words, they didn’t seem 
to enter into the spirit of the thing — 
blunders they made were truly dis- 
tressing. But I’m quite forgetting 
those Zerubbabel people. Did Billy 
make any kind of improvement there ?” 

“Yes, in word, Lady O’Flyaway,” 
said Rachel; “ he used to write home 
very pleasing correspondence, cer- 
tainly.” 

“ Augh—h—h!” shouted William ; 
“why old cock-eye always told us 
what to put down.” 

“ He did? Lau! Oh, Jemima, 
how exercised you must be led to feel 
after those nice, affecting lines you 
spoke upon William’s September 
letter !” 

“Ts it the lines? Oh, I remember, 
—yis; but it’s not any matter, Ray- 
chil; it is not indeed, now,” replied a 
young lady with sentimentally-droopiug 
eyelids, a quantity of dark billowy 
hair escaping from under the back of 
her bonnet, and an accent that seemed 
the exact point of intersection between 
a Tipperary brogue and a conventicle 
twang. 

“ Oh, wasn’t it a dear composition, 
Lady Flyaway?” asked Rachel. 

“Oh! delightful! Tooley.” 

“Oh! now, Lady O’ Fly-away ! sure 
it was written in a hurr-y,” said the 
inspired one. 

“ Oh! such beautiful experience, 
Mr. Vincent!” 

“ Now, Raychil !” 

“ Here, if you'll wait a minute or 
two,” said Rachel, turning to me, “I'll 
shew you such a treasure.” 

“A—h, Ray-chil! Oh! it’s vurry 
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unkind — I hope she'll not find it. 
Sure I didn’t compose it with a poetical 
view at all; it was a differ’nt char’cter 
entirely.” 

“ Now, Tooley, hold your tongue, 
and don’t be a fool,” enjoined Lady 
O’Flyaway. ‘“ Never hide your talent 
in a napkin, child; that’s what I al- 
ways feel it my duty to say to every 
one. Modesty must be brought for- 
ward. Yes, yes; labour to be useful 
in your day and generation, my dear.” 

After a brief absence from the room, 
Rachel returned, bringing in her hand 
one of those grievous inflictions upon 
the sons of men, known here above by 
the name of albums. 

“ Now, Mr. Vincent, you must 
know,” said she, “‘ that Miss O’Toole 
here is a most astonishing young lady.” 

* Oh! Raychil, now!” 

“ Actually speaks poetry! Yes, that 
dear girl would tell you every thing 
she’s been doing from morning to 
night all in poetry. Sweet pretty gift, 
isn’t it? Well, she was here one 
evening last autumn when a letter came 
from William s 

“ Now, Raychil! A—h!” 

* So, you know, she began to talk 
the most lovely lines about it; and so 
I requested her to accede to my wishes, 
and copy them out; and so she kindly 
did. Now, if you’re a judge of poetry 
it begins there.” 

“ Why, Ray-chil! Oh, I'll be 
ashamed any one would see it; it was 
under feelings of confidence, and a 
hurr-y, that 1 unbosomed P 

“ Poh, poh, Tooley ; people that 
write in albums don’t think such dust 
and ashes of themselves. Now, I dare 
say the gentleman will be good enough 
to read it out to us; always be making 
ourselves useful, that’s what I—silence, 
girls, for we’ve not a minute to spare.” 

Ihad never injured Miss O'Toole, 
and yet (as Dr. Johnson once said, in 
a similar case) I was expected to read 
her verses. Here they are, with the 
title and dedication :— 








* SENTIMENTS 


Dictated by a truly intrinsic Letter, exem- 
plifying a comfortable settled spirit and 
views, from a dear distant Child, the 
theme of much satisfaction, between nine 
and ten. 


How sweet to mark yon setting Sol go 
down! 

O yes, dear friend, peculiarly so— 

At twilight hour, to sympathetic minds. 
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Lo! Thady now approaches back from 
the post-office 
With a communication from that intelli. 
gent child! 
I view the gratifying post-mark,—yes, 
Evincing Blarneybotheram in vermilion ! 
Cease, throbbing bosom! cease emotion’s 
thrill ! 
Till maternal solicitude, probably, 
Takes out its scissors, and fond nurture’s 
hand 
Cuts open th’ intercourse of soul ! 
Behold the seal! O come here till you 
see ! 
An innocent, engaging kitten, oh, 
With a pair of spacious spectacles across 
Its precious nose, holding a jubilee ! 
Singing and playing on a violin, 
Whose horrid strings did be twisted, 
probably, 
Out of your poor little sister’s inside ! 
But I refrain such metaphysical forebod- 
ings! 
My muse would deign the barbaric idea, 
You cruel sport of rude, unbridled boys ! 
Is it his privilege to be pretty tolerable ? 
I'd like to ran my eye over the letter, if 
convenient. 
Oh dear! what’s this I see? How purg- 
ing! 
Most decidedly acceptable views, 
And Gabriel-command of language ; yes ! 
O what a sweet, illegal, wrestling frame ! 
What unanimity! Haste, happy day! 
O now | seem enabled to regard 
The seal as an antitype! dear point of 
view ! 
Lo! that cherubic kitten, my mild child, 
Prefigures thee in its tender character 
The spectacles expound Pisgah discern. 
ment ; 
And ob, the enchanting violin portrays 
Melodious zeal that thrills the rolling 
spheres ! 
Jemima O’Tooxe. 
This effusion, from the pen of poetical 
friendship desiring to soar to the asure, 
is sweetly attributed as a female token 
of esteem to dear juvenile enlargement.” 


“Yes, Tooley, they’re very well for 
you, my dear,” remarked her ladyship, 
on my concluding the exquisite lection ; 
“though I fancy I might suggest a 
little alteration here and there; but — 
do you play the violin, Mr. Vincent?” 

I could not say that I did. 

« Still, I think that you and William 
might sing a hymn out of the selection, 
every morning, before you begin your 
lessons,—eh, Brady? There’s a little 
selection by Dr. Loggins, that I should 
very strongly and affectionately recom- 
mend to your attention. By the way, 
he was telling me, last evening, that he 
had been speaking v-e ry closely and 
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pointedly to you = the nature and 
object of your undertaking. I quite 
agree with him. I think that every 
thing now seems to be making rapid 
strides ; never was a time when educa- 
tion seemed to be so drawing to a 
crisis, —when the new light appeared to 
be so spreading in all directions ; even 
our infant-schoo! children taught hard 
words that their dark grandfathers 
never once heard of; French taught by 
natives in twelve lessons, of an hour 
each——that’s only half a day,—and if it 
takes no more than that to learn a 
language, oh, how many might we learn 
in seven years! One of my friends 
made a calculation the other day, and 
found it something enormous. Come, 
giris ; so that if I can be of any service 
in any way, my rule is, always be 
useful. There are some very nice little 
publications I’m in the habit of taking 
in,-— The Mental Seven-league Boots, 
The Moral Blaze, and two or three 
others, that you shall be most welcome 
to. Come, girls; come, you know 
that Mr. Vincent has a field open be- 
fore him, so don’t let us be in the 
way. Come, Rachel, we can’t stop a 
minute. Good morning, sir.” And 
so Lady O’Flyaway vanished in her 
own smoke, 


My actual entrance upon the duties 
of “ My Irish Tutorship” did not, 
somehow or other (to my own personal 
satisfaction, at least) prove “ the work 
of education” to be any such very 
“ delightful privilege” as our fat friend, 
Dr. Hoggins, had oracularly pronounced 
it. From much further speculation 
upon the subject, however, I was unex- 
pectedly relieved some days after by 
a letter from my solicitor, informing 
me that, in order to the final settlement 
of a chancery suit in which some im- 
portant interests of my own were in- 
volved, it was necessary I should 
return, with the least possible delay, to 
London. Though the summons was, 
in some respects, welcome to me, I 
felt that it was calling me away from a 
family whose kindness had already 
made their dwelling-place my home. 
However, as the case was an urgent 
and imperative one, I made some hasty 
arrangements for my journey, and, with 
feelings of unmingled regret, took leave 
of my friends at Cloughnagashill. 

Who can revive the scenes of his 
former years without being reminded 
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by a thousand awakening memories of 
those “* sundry and manifold changes ” 
that can make a single lustrum in the 
world’s chronology to become an eter- 
nity in the human imagination? Who 
talks of the shortness oflife? Measure 
it not by the cycles of the stars, but by 
the thoughts and feelings of the spirit 
within us, and it stretches back to the 
dim outline of the past, and forward 
through the interminable future. Then 
what a teeming existence! The burn- 
ing impulses that urge us onward to 
greatness and immortality ; the winged 

hopes that lift themselves above the 
sorrows of earth, and steep their plumes 

in the light of a clearer and holier 

region; the loves that spring from 

the deep heart, diffusing beauty and 
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“ So holy and so perfect is my love, 
That I shall think it a most plenteous crop 
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gladness over the wastes of creation, 
and giving to the dear ones of earth 
the shapes and attributes of divinity ; 
the poetries that stream from the blue 
heavens, or burst from the raptured 
heart, or breathe from the forms and 
scenery of this beautiful world; the 
visions of loveliness, and grandeur, and 
truth, and harmony that rise to the 
clear intellect; the dreams of fancy, 
flinging their airy enchantments over 
the wilderness of life, and wafting us 
into many a realm of fairy splendour, 
and many a verdant and flowery para- 
dise, and — now seducing me into 
rhapsody and transcendentals, when [ 
should be keeping strictly to the 
humble subject of * My Intsu Turonr- 
SHIP.” 
















To glean the broken ears after the man 
That the main harvest reaps —loose now and then 





POre. 
In the library of the late Earl of Carys- 
fort, a nobleman of literary taste and 
acquirements, there was a full-length 
portrait of Pope, by Jervas, which had 
been presented by the poet to his 
friend Mr. Cleland, an ancestor of Lord 
Carysfort. At the time we saw the 
portrait, the earl mentioned that he was 
in possession of a curious and charac- 
teristic letter which Pope had written 
to Cleland, accompanying the present 
of the portrait. We mention this, as a 
hint to future biographers and com- 
mentators. The present Earl of Carys- 
fort is, unfortunately, in a state of mind 
which precludes any application to 
him; but such a document is too pre- 
cious to be suffered to fall into what 
Jeremy Taylor calls “ the portion of 
weeds and outworn things.” In the 
noble lord’s library at this time (1828), 
there was a fine copy of the quarto 
edition of Pope’s Homer, inscribed, in 
the neat and classically distinct hand- 
writing of the poet, on a blank leaf, in 
the following terms :— 

“ Mr. Cleland, who reads all other 
books, will please read this, from his af- 
fectionate friend, A. Pore.” 






* A scattered smile,” —Suaxspeare. 





In this brief private inscription we 
may trace “ the ne Roman hand,” the 
terse expression, and elegant flattery of 
Pope. The world has seen no such 
courtly and accomplished poet since 
Augustus received the praises of Llorace 
and Virgil. Whether coquetting with 
ministers of state, peers, or ladies,— 
with Swift, or Gay, or Arbuthnot,— 
with plain Martha Blount or the charm- 
ing Lady Mary Wortley, Pope is al- 
ways the same easy, delicate, self- 
possessed, and delightful man of 
genius. We leave the critics to adju- 
dicate on his pretensions as a poet of 
the first order. Be ours to read his 
strains spring, summer, and winter, as 
a chart of life, with its streams and 
wanderings, * its fluctuations and its 
vast concerns.” 


“ T would give many a sugar-cane 
Monk Lewis were alive again.” 


So said Byron; and Scott added, “ I 
would pay myshare.” Neither of them 
had sugar-canes to give; they were 
planters of a different order. With 
equal liberality, therefore, we would 
give the half of Don Juan, and the 
whole of Marino Faliero, to have sat 
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with Pope at one of his oyster-suppers, 
or to have heard him read aloud his 
Eloisa, currente calamo, on a summer 
noon, in his garden at Twickenham ! 


SCOTT AND ABBOTSFORD. 


In a late publication, it is calculated 
that the present estate of Abbotsford, 
which scarcely brings in 700/. a-year, 
must have cost Sir Walter Scott 50,000/. 
If we are to believe the shrewd people 
about Melrose, the cost was, indeed, 
enormous. Here are the separate 
purchases :— 

£, 

4,000 
4,100 
6,000 
10,000 
3,000 
500 
3,500 
4,200 
700 
5,000 
30,000 


Abbotsford, or Cartley-hole.... 
DMR iviaens eee nnenae kes 
Outfield of Toftfield .......... 
Toftfield and Parks .......e-- 
PNUINOD 0 50008 s06a 0000600 
Field at Langside ....... 
Shearing Flat......... 
NEEDS 0050. c0ce0v0s0n8 00 
Short Acres and Scrabtree Park 
Planting, draining, &c......06+ 
House and garden ..eeeseesese 


eeeeee 


71,000 

The two last-mentioned items must, 
of course, be partly conjectural ; but 
we believe they are founded on correct 
and minute calculations. And what a 
gigantic scheme of personal ambition, 
rashness, heedless profusion, and Jite- 
rary resources, does the whole unfold ! 
“Was ever poet so trusted before ?” 
exclaimed Johnson, when poor Gold- 
smith died 2000/. in debt. Goldsmith 
lived in costermonger times compared 
with the present. Even Shenstone, 
building, and planting, and forming 
his vistas and alcoves, at Leasowes, 
was nothing to Scott. The latter was, 
indeed, the great magician. He was 
in his naturean humble and happy man ; 


** The lowliest duties on himself did lay.” 


This foible of being a rural squire, or 
baron, with a castle for his residence, 
and scores of workmen and dependents 
about him,— saying to one, Do this, 
and he doeth it, and to another, Come, 
and he cometh, was his only weak- 
ess. “ Behold,” said he one morn- 
ing, as the sun shone on his lands and 
plantations, “I crossed the Tweed 
with my staffin my hand, and now I 
am become a great nation.” 

Mr. Lockhart is at fault respecting 
the original of Dandie Dinmont. Mr. 
James Davidson, a tenant of Lord 
Douglas, is said to be the prototype of 
honest Dandie, because he was a strong, 
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blunt yeoman, and the owner of a 
family of terriers named Pepper and 
Mustard. Sir Walter Scott said he 
had never met Davidson when he 


formed the character ; and that if he 


had any south-country farmer in his 
eye more than another, it was Mr. 
Robert Elliott, of Whitehouse. The 
first hill fox-hunt that Sir Walter ever 
witnessed was at Blackhouse (occupied 
by Mr. William Laidlaw’s father), in 
company with Mr. Skene, of Rubis- 
law, in the year 1806. 

Sir Walter Scott states, that an Eng- 
lish lady of high rank and fashion, be- 
ing desirous to possess a brace of the 
celebrated Mustard and Pepper ter- 
riers, expressed her wishes in a letter, 
which was literally addressed, “* Mr, 
Dandie Dinmont ;” under which very 
general direction it reached Mr. Da- 
vidson, who was justly proud of the 
application, and failed not to comply 
with a request which did him and his 
favourite attendants so much honour. 
This lady was the late Lady Castle- 
reagh, afterwards Marchioness of Lon- 
donderry. 


DR. JOHNSON. 


The prejudice which Johnson suf- 
fered himself to entertain against 
Scotsmen was sufficiently illiberal and 
unjust ; it was a canker that clung to 
his noble mind, not a poison that pene- 
trated to the core, and corrupted the 
stream of his affections. With all his 
errors and infirmities, the great lexico- 
grapher had a warm and generous 
heart, even towards Scotsmen; and 
the following anecdote, which we give 
on the authority of a highly respectable 
clergyman, now “ passing rich”’ in an 
humble living in Argyleshire, tends to 
prove the truth of Goldsmith’s remark, 
that there was nothing of the bear 
about Johnson but the skin. A young 
man, a native of the Isle of Skye, and 
tutor in a family there, shortly after the 
period of Dr. Johnson’s visit, con- 
ceived the ambitious project of pro- 
ceeding to London, to try his fortune in 
the world of letters. He applied to 
his employer, Mr. Macdonald, for an 
introduction to the English moralist, 
whose temporary sojourn in the He- 
brides had caused a sensation that is 
even yet vividly remembered by a few 
of the aged inhabitants. The laird 
was not a little surprised at the re- 
quest of the dominie, and assured him, 
that if even he himself were to think of 
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visiting Dr. Johnson, he would con- 
sider it necessary first to apply for an 
introduction: the doctor had only 
spent a day or two with him, and this 
is a measure of hospitality and friend- 
ship which a Highlander thinks him- 
self bound to bestow upon every 
stranger. Nothing daunted, however, 
the youth proceeded to London, and 
waited upon Johnson in his well-known 
residence, Bolt Court, Fleet Street. He 
was received with great kindness; and, 
after numerous inquiries about his 
Highland friends, including the chival- 
rous Flora Macdonald, the doctor 
promised to do something for the ad- 
venturer. The latter wished to obtain 
employment as classical teacher in 
some academy ; but a slight examina- 
tion convinced his patron that he was 
unfit for such an office. In a few 
days, however, he procured for him a 
situation as clerk in the extensive brew- 
ery of Mr. Thrale, with a salary of 
100/. perannum. The doctor had the 
young man frequently at his lodgings, 
and employed him to read to his blind 
old friend, Mrs. Williams. In this 
situation our Skye friend continued 
some years; but at length ambition, or 
a love of novelty, revived the vagrant 
propensity in his mind, and he ex- 
pressed a wish to leave the service of 
Mr. Thrale, in order to repair to India. 
Dr. Johnson dissuaded him from the 
wild project, and obtained an addition 
of 50/. per annum to his salary. This 
reconciled the Highlander for a time ; 
but on the lamented death of Dr. 
Johnson, his desire of visiting the East 
returned upon him so strongly, that he 
enlisted in the East India Company’s 
service as a private soldier. He went 
abroad, fought with the characteristic 
bravery of his countrymen, and at 
length returned to his native isle com- 
paratively rich. But such, alas! is 
the uncertain tenure of human happi- 
ness, in a few years he became insane, 
and expired in a madhouse ! 

The latest of Dr. Johnson’s friends 
in the Highlands, who had shared the 
familiar converse of the English mo- 
ralist during his memorable journey, in 
1773, was the Rev. Mr. Grant, minis- 
ter of Calder, who died in June 1828. 
Mr. Grant was formerly incumbent of 
the neighbouring parish of Daviot ; 
and on Johnson’s staying fora night at 
the manse, or parsonage, of Calder, 
* the intelligent and well-bred minister 
of Daviot,” as Boswell designates Mr. 
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Grant, attended, and assisted with his 
conversation. On the Sunday follow- 
ing, Johnson was in Inverness; and 
Mr. Grant, accompanied by the col- 
lector of excise, supped with him at 
the inn. Johnson was in high spirits. 
They had roasted kid for supper; the 
cookery was excellent; the landlord 
attentive; Boswell, as usual, obsequious 
as a courtier; and all was “ nods, and 
becks, and wreathed smiles” with the 
philosopher and his friends. In the 
course of conversation, Johnson hap- 
pened to mention that Mr. (afterwards 
Sir Joseph) Banks had, in his travels, 
discovered an extraordinary animal, 
called the kangaroo. Ie described its 
motions and appearance ; he stood 
erect, put out his hands like feelers, and 
gathering up the tails of his huge brown 
coat so as to resemble the pouch of the 
animal, made two or three vigorous 
bounds across the room. The com- 
pany stared ; and Mr. Grant used to 
say, that nothing could be more ludi- 
crous than the appearance of a tall, 
heavy, grave-looking man like Dr, 
Johnson standing up to mimic the 
shape and motions of a kangaroo. 
“ Sir,” said he to the minister, in high 
glee, and in his lofty bow-wow manner, 
“it is a wonderful animal!” ‘ Won- 
derful, indeed!” rejoined the minister 
of Daviot, casting a sly glance at the 
uncouth imitator; while Boswell and 
the collector were vainly trying to 
preserve their gravity. The whole 
scene would form an admirable sub- 
ject for Cruikshank. 

The following is a good specimen of 
pompous inanity. When Johnson 
visited the seat of Sir Alexander Mac- 
donald (afterwards Lord Macdonald), 
at Armadale, in Skye, the chief, though 
a cold Highlander, greeted his dis- 
tinguished visitor with a copy of Latin 
verses,—* little better than the non- 
sense verses of a schoolboy,” as Mr. 
Croker justly designates them, which 
may be found in Boswell. Sir Alex- 
ander sent a copy of the stanzas to 
Macpherson, the translator of Ossian, 
with the following amusing epistle. 
Little did the vainglorious head of the 
Macdonalds conceive how deadly was 
the hatred that was then brewing be- 
twixt his correspondent and the object 
of his eulogium ! 


“ London, June 5, 1774. 
“ Sir,—The annexed congratulatory 
ode was written and presented by me to 
Mr. Samuel Jobnson, the day of his ar- 
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riving at my house. I had assembled 
some of my friends to welcome him when 
he landed, From my windows he viewed 
the ocean. Ie trembled for the distress 
of the small boats which were fishing, 
and likely to be overwhelmed in the 
gulf,—a sight unusual to him, a station 
frequently experienced by them. I wish 
my time and my abilities had been such 
as to have permitted and enabled me to 
have conducted and placed you on the 
right hand of Fingal, when we trod the 
hallowed mansions ofthe hero. A sketch 
drawn by me is unworthy of your ac- 
ceptance (whose genius is above my ca- 
pacity), and unnecessary, as your pencil 
has already made our every sense of feel- 
ing to catch the fire, and glow with the 
warmth of perfection ! 

“I am, with the greatest pride in 
ranking myself amid your admirers, dear 
sir, your most humble servant, 

** ALEXANDER Macpona.p. 
* To James Macpherson, E'sq., London.” 


JAMES MACPHERSON. 
Translator of Ossian. 

Having cited the name of Macpher- 
son, we may state a few particulars, 
gleaned in the course of a day—one of 
the dies notandi on which we delight to 
look back — spent on the banks of the 
Spey with Sir David Brewster, the 
distinguished son-in-law of Macpher- 
son. The poet left a mass of manu- 
scripts and correspondence behind him. 
Part of these his executors leut to 
Sir Nathaniel Wraxall, who made use 
of them in his Historical Memoirs ; 
and in this way, through negligence, 
many valuable papers were lost. There 
is not a line existing among the manu- 
scripts to throw any light on the Os- 
sianic controversy. Macpherson left a 
sum of 1000/. for the purpose of com- 
pleting a translation of Ossian into 
Gaelic ; and this subject appears to 
have engaged his attention in the latter 
years of his life. Various notes passed 
between him and his friend Mr. Mac- 
kenzie, of the Temple, appointing 
meetings in London and its vicinity, to 
enjoy what they termed “a dish of 
Gaelic.” The turmoil of politics and 
party warfare, added to the labour of 
historical compilation, would seem to 
have withdrawn the translator of 
Ossian in a great degree from service to 
the Muses. It is not known that 
Macpherson was the Scevola of Junius, 
whom he also attacked under a dozen 
of other signatures, in defence of the 
ministry of the day, He wrote an an- 
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swer to Junius’s celebrated letter to the 
king, which, from its high-sounding, 
ornate, and polished periods, was as- 
cribed to Gibbon. The acrimonious 
controversy with Johnson irritated him 
extremely; and there are many coarse 
epigrams, lampoons, and _ parodies 
among his unpublished papers, in 
which the great moralist is treated 
very unceremoniously. Macpherson’s 
genius was at all times an overmatch 
for his taste, and his principles were 
liable to be overpowered by the im- 
pulse of the moment. His returning 
good sense, or right feeling, however, 
prevented the publication of such effu- 
sions, which appear to have been 
thrown aside when the fit was off. The 
following lines are worthy of preser- 
vation. Macpherson was mediocre 
enough when he had not the ground- 
work of Ossian to build upon; yet this 
stanza has a portion of classic elegance, 
as well as warmth, with a touch of the 
polished diction of Gray. It is in- 
dorsed on the back, * First Stanza of 
an Address to Venus—1785.” 


‘** Thrice blest, and more than thrice, the 
morn 
Whose genial gale and purple light 
Awaked, then chased the night 
On which the Queen of Love was born! 
Yet hence the sun’s unhallow’d ray— 
With native beams let beauty glow ; 
What need is there of other day 
Than the twin-stars that light those hills 
of snow?” 


James Macpherson was a remark- 
able man; in some respects not of 
“ most blessed conditions,” yet full of 
lofty aspirings, true genius, and cer- 
tainly of marvellous success. The 
publication of Ossian formed an era in 
the history of British literature. We 
ridicule it now as a sort of spurious 
eoin, a copper-gilt rifaccimento of the 
antique. The poems were not so 
thought of in their day. Read what 
Gray says of the “ Celtic fragments,” 
which so powerfully caught his im- 
agination. David Hume, too, pored 
over them as a precious bequest to 
these later days. But David, who 
wrote his history on a sofa (not much 
of a “ task” to him), could never rise 
to the region of poetical imagination; 
he thought Shakspeare somewhat of 
a barbarian, and therefore we do not 
place much faith in his critical 
judgments. But James Macpherson’s 
Ossian was the Scott or Byron of his 
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day —a new day to the blind, old, 
Celtic bard, when he was chanted in 
hall and boudoir, and in the sunny 
regions of the south, so different from 
his stern mountain solitude in Glen- 
Almond, where 


“ He sang of battles, and the breath 
Of stormy war and violent death.” 


Thus sings Wordsworth, a confirmed 
worshipper ; and who will gainsay the 
great Pan of the wild woodlands, rocks, 
and lakes? Napoleon, too, carried 
Ossian about with him even in the 
camp. It is true he wrote the bard’s 
name Ocean, but Sheridan could not 
spell, the Duke of Marlborough was 
not over correct (as, for exainple, 
*‘ pictars” for pictures); and the man 
who is imbued with a taste for or- 
thoepy, may afford occasionally to 
despise orthography. The poetical 
schoolmaster of Badenoch became a 
Napoleon among authors, overturning 
old dynasties, and erecting in their 
stead the rude produce of moor and 
mountain, glen and stream.  Frag- 
ments of Celtic song, which had 
cheered the firesides of cottars in their 
lonely huts, when winter nights were 
long and dark, were suddenly elevated 
into a rivalship with Homer and Shak- 
speare. A thousand pens were at 
work inditing dissertations and criti- 
cisms; even Johnson was moved to 
leave Bolt Court, and forego the Mitre 
Tavern and the club, to travel to the 
Hebrides — in quest of Ossian, and in 
search of trees! Abroad, the poems 
were translated into various languages, 
and found admirers among all classes. 
James Macpherson’s fortune was made : 
he rose like an aeronaut. He got 
public appointments, sat in parlia- 
ment, served the Nabob of Arcot; 
and, in so doing, served himself. 
Finally, afier attaining honour and 
riches, he retired to his native moun- 
tains, built a splendid mansion (de- 
signed by the Adelphi Adams) among 
the scenes where, in lowly life, he first 
felt the aspirations of genius, and 
laboured to improve the condition of 
his countrymen, the broken and dis- 
persed Gael. We were once ferried 


over the Spey by an old gray-headed 
Celt—a capital head for Caravaggio— 
who had, forty years before, done the 
same duty for Macpherson on his re- 
turn to Scotland. The poet was a 
great man from London and the court, 
bedizened with rings, gold seals, and 
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furs; but he looked with a moistened 
eye on the turf school-house in which 
he had once taught Gaelic, and on the 
hills on which he had run barefoot: 
they were then his own property, pur- 
chased with his own proper monies; 
and he told the ferryman, with strong 
emotion, and no doubt with Highland 
pride, that he would make every poor 
Highlander on his estate a comfortable 
and a happy man! We have always 
thought more of Macpherson since. 


BYRON. 

The following instance of spon- 
taneous and flattering homage to genius 
is worth noting. In 1815, Byron 
visited Cambridge at the time when 
the university confers its degrees; and, 
attracted by a kindred feeling, as well 
perhaps as by a love of display, the 
poet, accompanied by the late Dr. 
Clarke, went to the senate-house to be 
a spectator of the interesting scene. 
After remaining a few minutes under 
the gallery, Lord Byron proceeded 
to the other end of the room (the 
senate-house is a noble hall, lofty and 
spacious, but externally its Grecian 
architecture harmonises ill with the 
colleges) in order to address the vice- 
chancellor. He had only gone a few 
paces on the marble floor, when he 
was recognised by the sons of Alma 
Mater in the gallery, and immediately 
a chorus of voices repeated aloud 
simultaneously, the two well-known 
opening lines of the Bride of Abydos ; 
‘* Know ye the land where the cypress 

and myrtle 
Are emblems of deeds that are done in 
their clime ?” 


Lord Byron stopped and smiled, but 
the vice-chancellor rebuked the breach 
of collegiate discipline and decorum. 
“ I know not what possessed us,” said 
a man of Trinity, whom we _ heard 
relate the circumstance; “ but it was 
a sort of free- masonry feeling — we 
could not restrain ourselves.” 


BURNS. 

Little traits of character and feeling 
are worth preserving, even of humbler 
men than Burns. We were much 
gratified, on visiting Ellisland, in 
Dumfrieshire, where the poet lived, to 
find on one of the windows of his 
house, written with a diamond, in his 
bold, upright hand, his own name and 
that of his wife, and their initials, traced 
in various shapes; the “ It. B,’s” and 
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“J. B.'s” interlacing and circling 
each other. He has also inscribed on 
one pane of glass, with a playful 
alteration, the line of Pope :— 


« An honest woman ’s the noblest work of 
God.” 


The coming events in the poet’s life 
had not then cast their dark shadow 
before. Fortune seemed to smile on 
him, by the rocky banks and hermit 
groves of the Nith. Tlis ambition was 
satisfied ; his marriage had gratified 
his feelings of love and honour; his 
heart and affections were at rest, 
throned, as it were, in a centre of 
light. His “ fancies and good-nights” 
were then all innocent and happy, the 
overflowings of a buoyant and de- 
lighted spirit. It was the Sabbath of 
his days, soon to be clouded and 
overcast, and never to be restored. 

When Cromek was in Scotland, 
collecting the fragments of prose and 
verse left by Burns, and which he 
afterwards published, he applied to 
Mr. Allan Cunningham to assist him 
in procuring some visible and tangible 
relic of the poet, which he might preserve 
among the dares and penates of his 
London home. “ Ilonest Allan,” as 
fond of a joke as of a song or a bust, 
took him to the bed of the river Nith, 
by Ellisland ; and, pointing to a large 
stone, “a boulder,” as the geologists 
would say, observed, ‘* There is the 
stone with which Burns used to 
press his cheese!’ The relic-hunting 
Southron gravely proposed to convey 
it to London. 

When Burns visited Atholl in 1787, 
he was hospitably entertained by the 
late duke, at his princely castle. One 
of the party who met the poet on 
this occasion was Dr. Baird, the ve- 
nerable Principal of the University of 
Edinburgh, lately deceased. Burns 
was accompanied by William Nicol of 
the High School; his wild and witty, 
but, we fear, worthless friend. While 
Burns was partaking of the refined 
hospitalities of the ducal mansion, 
Nicol was sitting sulkily at the inn 
(he had previously refused to go to 
the castle), and he at length addressed 
a note to the poet, stating he would 
proceed on his journey without bim. 
“No,” said his grace, as he glanced 
over the billet handed to him by Burns, 
*“ you shall wait with us to-morrow, 
and have another bowl of Atholl 
brose.” The duke then sent one of 
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his coachmen to the inn to cut the 
chaise-harness of the travellers with as 
little merey as he chose to exercise. 
Nicol again wrote, and Burns an- 
swered, “* None ought to visit the High- 
lands, but disciples of the Man of 
of Uz.” Nicol had no such patience, 
and, in a few minutes, he was at the 
door of the inn with his portmanteau 
in his hand, swearing and looking un- 
utterable things. But he could not 
proceed ; the harness was in shreds 
and patches, and a saddler had to be 
sent for. At this juncture the duke 
and Burns atrived, and the enraged 
dominie was persuaded to go with 
them to the castle. Here the good 
wine and the affable manners of his 
Grace of Atholl, joined to the sorcery 
of Burns’s conversation, banished for 
a time the demon of discord. 


CANNING. 


We once heard Mr. Charles Grant, 
the present Lord Glenelg, say that 
when he took leave of Canning, pre- 
vious to the intended departure of the 
latter as Governor-General of India, 
Canning remarked, in his quiet, em- 
phatic manner, “ When I come back 
to England, seven years hence, I shall 
find Parliamentary Reform carried.” 
How does this square with the con- 
jectures of Wilberforce and Brougham 
as to the course Canning was likely to 
have pursued, had he lived into the 
days of William IV.? 


SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH. 

In the biographies of Mackintosh, 
there is nothing said of his occasional 
fiis of absence, which used to amuse 
his friends excessively. One of his 
Highland relations, a lady, once told 
us that, at a family dinner one day, 
Lady Mackintosh put two knives be- 
side his plate, instead of a knife and 
fork, being sure that he would not, for 
some time, discover the difference. 
The bait took: after soup, Sir James 
commenced upon his beef, and had 
proceeded a few minutes before he 
observed that he was using a knife, 
instead of a fork. Ie laughed heartily 
at this practical joke. The same lady 
informed us, that on Mackintosh’s 
arrival in London, his friends in the 
north being all loyalists or Jacobites, 
were so disgusted with his democratical 
opinions and writings, that they ceased 
to interest themselves in his fortunes. 
They lost sight of him for several 
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years, she said, being ashamed of him ! 
Of course, they afterwards abated of 
this Highland pride and jealousy, but 
they never forgave him for selling 
his small patrimonial inheritance. As 
Mackintosh drew to the grave, the 
Highlander revived within him, and 
he expressed a strong anxiety about 
his family pedigree, and the history of 
his clan. We have seen some letters 
from him on these points, curiously 
minute and expressive. There is a 
theory sported by the late Sir John 
Sinclair, and unmercifully quizzed by 
Jeffrey in the high and palmy days of 
the Blue and Yellow, that a man gener- 
ally takes his talents and dispositions 
from his mother. Sir James Mackin- 
tosh’s mother was a clever woman of 
American origin! This would have 
been a good stone for the old baronet 
to have pelted at the Reviewers. The 
Vindicie Gallice would at once have 
stood explained, if not justified. 


SIR FRANCIS CHANTREY. 
Chantrey’s first bust was one of 
Horne Tooke, a warm friend to the 
sculptor in his early days. His second 
was Sir Francis Burdett; and _ his 
third, Major Cartwright. “ If you do 
not get six Tories to sit to you,” said 
Tooke, “ as a set-off to the three 
Reformers, you will be ruined as 
a professional man!” The sculptor, 
whose sympathies are all for art and 
nature, not for politics, immediately 
set about realising the idea of his 
mentor. With what success have his 
labours been crowned? And his man- 
ners still as unassuming, his Derby- 
shire heart and tongue still as un- 
sophisticated, as when his ambition 
reached no higher than that ofa country 
farmer. A finer picture of genius, 
united to simplicity and overflowing 
kindness of heart and affections, never 
emanated from the great mould of 
Nature. His appearance corresponds 
with his character. His full, round 
figure, his cheerful, ruddy complexion, 
fine eye and forehead (he is bald, 
which, as in the case of Lawrence, 
heightens the effect), all speak of the 
happy-tempered, easy-minded, bene- 
volent man. We are not sure that he 
is not quite as fond of angling by the 
side of a good fly-fishing river, as of 
labouring in Pimlico at clay or marble 
—rudis indigestaque moles, which he 


* See a note in Croker’s excellent edition of Boswell. 
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transforms into such breathing life and 
beauty. Moore was travelling with 
Chantrey in Italy when he visited 
Byron, and obtained from the noble 
poet his celebrated autobiography, 
which he afterwards destroyed. They 
conned over the stray leaves in their 
carriage as they returned homewards, 
but there was not much in them. In 
truth, Byron had very little to tell that 
was not previously known; and the 
world lost little, though Moore lost 
much, by his holocaust at the shrine of 
public decency and virtue. 

The Sheffield Radical poet, Ebenezer 
Elliot, has some vigorous and pic- 
turesque lines, descriptive of Chantrey’s 
early obscurity and native genius :— 


‘«* The worm came up to drink the wel- 
come shower ; 

The red-breast quaff’d the rain-drop in 
the bower ; 

The flaskering duck through freshen’d 
lilies swam ; 

The bright roach took the fly below the 
dam ; 

Ramp’d the glad colt, and cropp’d the 
pensile spray ; 

No more in dust uprose the sultry way ; 

The lark was in the cloud ; the woodbine 
hung 

More sweetly o’er the chaffinch while 
he sung ; 

And the wild rose, from every dripping 
bush, 

Beheld on silvery Sheaf the mirror’d 
blush ; 

When calmly seated on his pannier’d ass, 

Where travellers hear the steel hiss as 
they pass, 

A milkboy, sheltering from the transient 


storm, 

Chalked on the grinder’s wall ah infant’s 
form : 

Young Chantrey smiled ; no critic praised 
or blamed ; 

And golden promise smiled, and thus ex- 
claimed : 

‘Go child of genius! rich be thine in- 
crease ; 

Go—be the Phidias of the second 
Greece.’” 


THE WITCHES OF MACBETII. 


“ How far is’t called to Forres? So 
solemnly repeated Johnson, when, with 
his fidus Achates, the Laird of Auchin- 
leck, he drove over the heath where 
Macbeth did not meet the witches. 
They had mistaken the spot, and ex- 
pended their enthusiasm some dozen 
leagues away.* “ How far is’t called 
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to Forres?” we repeated yesterday on 
the self-same spot where, if tradition 
may be in aught believed, the memor- 
able rencounter took place. The sun 
shone brightly over the level moor, and 
the little clump of pines, and not 
another “ inhabitant o’ the earth” was 
in sight. It is a dreary place, and 
looks, as Robert Hall said of the 
vicinity of Cambridge, like nature laid 
out. The heath is situated a little to 
the west of the town of Forres, and is 
still the same sterile moor that it was 
in the days of the gracious Duncan — 
undistinguished by aught save its wide, 
black expanse of moss and heather ; 
and undisturbed, except by the sports- 
man’s gun, or tlie rattling of the stage- 
coach that winds along the road, now 
intersecting its monotonous surface. 
A small knoll is pointed out under the 
name of “ Macbeth’s hillock,” as the 
place where the Thane was accosted 
by the Weird Sisters. ‘The latter have 
not faded away altogether into thin 
air. They have not buried their book, 
like Prospero, or disappeared like 
Michael Scott, after he had cloven the 
Eildon Hills in twain. Circumstances 
have occurred which induce a sus- 
picion that they still “ round about the 
caldron go,” and evince their predi- 
lection for the blasted heath, in con- 
tempt of Picturesque Price, and Sir 
Henry Steuart of Allanton. Far back 
in the abyss of time, two of the hags 
are said to have been tried and con- 
victed at Forres, and condemned to 
be rolled in barrels, provided with 
sharp iron spikes, from the top of 
Cluny, a high hill in the immediate 
vicinity ‘of the town. The sentence 
was duly executed, and the lacerated 
bodies of the witches were interred 
on the road-side east of Forres, where 
two gigantic stones, called “ The 
Witch Stones,” mark the unhallowed 
spot. Anathemas were fulminated 
against the hill of Cluny, dooming it 
to perpetual barrenness, and against 
all who should dare to disturb the 
stones. Ages rolled on; many forgot, 
and more contemned, the malediction ; 
at length the people resolved to plant 
and adorn the hill of Cluny. The 
spot is indeed a beautiful one, com- 
manding one of the most extensive 
prospects in Britain, in which the 
mighty waters of the sea are interposed 
betwixt a range of magnificent hills 
and a fine expanse of plain, rich with 
woods, streams, and cottages. On 
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the summit of the hill is a monu- 
ment to the memory of Nelson. 
lor some time the plantation pro- 
spered, and was like to form a 
lasting ornament to the place. One 
day, however, nobody could ascertain 
how or wherefore, a fire broke out, 
and, in a few hours, almost every 
shoot and sapling was consumed or 
blasted ; and instead of the green shady 
boughs and leaves which graced the 
scene, nothing was seen but gloomy 
charcoal spar and other marks of deso- 
lation, This was the first prank of the 
witches, but it was not the last. The 
hill was again planted, again the shoots 
and stems put forth their gay and 
g'orious garniture, and again the same 
calamity occurred. Rewards were 
offered, and punishment threatened 
to malicious boys and needy stick- 
gatherers, but no incendiary could 
be discovered. Other attempts at 
cultivation were made, but invariably 
with the same result. The young 
people still had hope, but the sage 
and considerate shook their heads 
and thought of Macbeth’s witches, 
and the unrepealed curse of barren- 
ness! Notwithstanding these startling 
occurrences, a gentleman lately at- 
tempted to break one of the Witch 
stones, to furnish materials for building ; 
but the inhabitants rose en musse, and 
insisted on the stone being replaced in 
its ancient site, where it remains at 
resent, bound together with iron bars. 
No crown this supernatural machinery, 
a fire broke out spontaneously a short 
time since in the moss of Inshoch 
(which forms part of the celebrated 
heath), which we were assured “ looked 
for a’ the world like the caldron itsel’;” 
and a strange serpent was seen flying 
about in the air! Still, the lairds are 
resolved to cultivate the blasted heath ; 
and the people of Forres have begun to 
plant once more their favourite hill of 
Cluny—trusting rather to close observ- 
ation and a better police, than dread- 
ing the “ skyey influences” of super- 
stition. We hope the witches will at 
last, like Cybele, take the pine-tree 
under their protection, 


NICHOLAS FERRAR, FOUNDER OF THE 
“ PROTESTANT NUNNERY.” 

A Protestant nunnery sounds like 
something not dreamt of by our philo- 
sophers; yet under this name flou- 
rished a singular and interesting insti- 
tution in the reign of Charles I., and 
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in the county of Huntingdon. The 
readers of good old Izaak Walton, of 
the poet Crashaw, and of the less 

tical Ecclesiastical Biography of 
Dr. Dodsworth, must be familiar with 
the name of Nicholas Ferrar. He was 
a gentleman of fortune and education. 
Iie travelled with the Lady Elizabeth, 
daughter of James I., on her marriage 
with the Elector Palatine, afterwards 
King of Bohemia; and, on his return, 
he associated himself with a company 
formed by Raleigh, Hawkins, and 
Drake, for the promotion of the colo- 
nisation and improvement of Virginia. 
He was a man of splendid talents and 
varied accomplishments. Yet, at the 
age of thirty-four, he fled from the 
court and from public life, took orders 
in the church, and, removing with his 
mother, his sister, and her family, toa 
small, depopulated, and obscure place, 
named Little Gidding, lived and died 
in a state of pious and almost monastic 
seclusion. ‘The little chapel which he 
founded, and wherein he officiated with 
saintlike zeal, still stands, a memento 
of the recluse. 

Having established his conventual 
system—adopting in his religious exer- 
cises the liturgy and collects of the 
Church of England—Ferrar did not 
close his door on the world, He was 
ever ready to welcome the stray wan- 
derer into the wilderness, which he had 
beautified till literally it blossomed like 
the rose; and he set up in the great 
parlour of the establishment a large 
tablet, thus inscribed :— 


I. H. S. 


“He that, by reproof of our errors, 
and remonstrance of that which is more 
perfect, seeks to make us better, is wel- 
come as an angel of God ; he that, by a 
cheerful participation of that which is 
good, confirms us in the same, is wel- 
come as a Christian friend. But he that 
any way goes about to disturb us in 
that which is, and ought to be, among 
Christians, though it be not usual in the 
world, is a burden while he stays, and 
shall bear his judgment wherever he be. 
He that censures us in absence, for that 
which in presence he made a shew to 
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approve of, both by a double guilt of 
flattery and slander, violates the bond of 
friendship and Christianity.” 

The nunnery was all in motion by 
four o'clock each summer morning, and 
by five in winter. The whole Psalter 
was duly and devoutly said over by 
them, verse by verse, interchangeably, 
within the twenty-four hours ;* music 
lent its aid to devotion; and with a 
ceaseless round of duties of charity, 
piety, innocent labour, and cheerful 
benevolence, “ the day flew by on 
angel wings.” There is something very 
marvellous in all this. We are such 
creatures of habit and of sense—or 
rather of the senses—that a life so 
completely spiritualised seems some- 
thing like a sustained miracle. Many 
a bright spirit has mouldered in mo- 
nastic retirement, yet comparatively 
few have descended from the glittering 
heights of power, and popularity, and 
opulence, to take up the crown of 
thorns, and wear it so resigned and 
meekly as the recluse of Little Gidding. 
The pulses of ambition have often beat 
under the garb of affected austerity ; 
and retirement from the world does not 
always imply insensibility to its praise 
or its censure. But Charles V., in the 
monastery of St. Justus, chanting the 
hymns of the missal, or cultivating the 
plants in his garden with his own 
hands, was not more surely weaned 
from the world than Nicholas Ferrar ; 
while the enthusiasm of the latter was 
more generous, active, and diffusive. 
Like Charles, too, this remarkable man 
hastened his death by his austerities. 
He slept on a bear’s skin upon the 
boards of his chamber, and sat up 
watching three nights a-week. Hence, 
before he had passed twelve years in 
his retreat, he sunk under the burden, 
and died in December 1637. So great 
had been the popularity of the Pro- 
testant nunnery, that both Charles I. 
and Henrietta Maria visited the spot. 
It is painful to relate that the army of 
the parliament, in the subsequent civil 
war, plundered the church and mansion 
of the Ferrars. They broke the organ 
into pieces, with which they made a 






* Even this was inferior to the perseverance of St. Neot, in the reign of Alfred, 
who, during his residence in Cornwall as an anchoret, is said to have been accus- 
tomed to repeat the whole Psalter once each day, standing in the fountain of clear 
water near his hermitage. It appears from Gorham’s Antiquities of St. Neot’s, that the 
celebrity of this spring has been perpetuated by tradition ; it is yet to be seen at the 
foot of a hill not far from the church ; and a venerable oak, bending forward from the 
bank above, spreads it branches, like a fan, over the sainted well. 
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fire, and roasted some sheep that they 
had killed in the grounds. This was 
what Johnson would have called a good 
mob-trick. The remaining branches of 
the Ferrar family were driven from 
Huntingdonshire: no trace of their 
buildings is now left. But the church 
at Gidding is maintained from lands 
appropriated by them for that purpose ; 
and the sacred edifice itself, as we have 
already mentioned, survived the storms 
of the Great Rebellion, and still exists — 


*« A chapel lurking among trees, 
Where a few villagers, on bended knees, 
Find solace which a busy world disdains.” 


The numerous writings and manu- 
scripts of Nicholas Ferrar are reported 
to have perished in the devastation of 
the civil war. We happened, however, 
to have accidentally one day fallen in 
with some of these in a grocer’s shop in 
Huntingdon. They are wholly devo- 
tional — written out in a neat, distinct 
hand ; and each page marked at the 
top with the sacred letters, “ 1. H.S.” 
They are dated September 9, 1631. 
The subject is a strain of pious admo- 
nitions, addressed to the younger mem- 
bers of the establishment, on their daily 
duties and intercourse with the world. 
The style is clear and simple, with less 
intricacy and involvement in the con- 
struction of the sentences than is com- 
mon with the religious writers of that 
period. For example : 


“ The night is a time of rest, but not 
of security ; and sleep is a freedom from 
labour, but not from danger. * Thou 
makest darkness that it may be night, 
wherein all the beasts of the forest do 
move,’ is in the mystical sense as true, 
but much more considerable. Dangers 
multiply with the departure of the light ; 
even the very air which we breathe every 
moment turns prejudicial to our health, 
when the sun is turned from us. The 
enemies of our bodies, of our estates, 
and of our souls, enforce their strength, 
but ours abates. They double their as- 
saults, and we draw back from the de- 
fence. And how shall they not prevail, 
except we seek for better help than we 

can find in ourselves? 

« But our houses serve for keeping of 
our goods, and we have many provisions 
of apparel, and otherwise, for preserv- 
ation of our health. Beit so. But how 
shall we escape those invisible, those 
unassailable enemies, which never sleep 
or cease to plot our ruin? ? That's a dan- 
ger, in every man’s judgment, utterly 
bey ond the ability of our own prevention, 
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Our largest forecast is too short, our 
deepest contrivements too shallow, and 
our best repairs too weak, against these 
many and inevitable dangers that encom- 
passeth us on every side, touching our 
estate and body. How many, by “their 
wariness in shutting out thieves have 
shut out the succour - that they afterwards 
needed? Bolts and bars may keep out 
strangers ; but what security have we 
against the household ? what assurance 
against the falling of the roof or sinking 
of the floor ? what restraint of the break. 
ing out of the fire, or of the waters 
breaking in upon us? How many have 
had their joints dissolved by an unex- 
pected palsy, their hearts stifled by 
qualms, or their breath stopped by sud- 
den cetarrhs, which had been all perhaps 
easily remedied in the light, and by the 
helps that the day affords? Nay, truly, 
my sons, if we duly examine the number 
and w eight of dangers on both sides, we 
must needs resolve, that if we cannot 
pass our lives without fear when we are 
waking, we cannot lie down to sleep 
without trembling, nor look upon our 
beds but as on our graves, into which 
we cannot enter without manifest hazard 
of our estates, our lives, and our souls, 
for any help, repair, or defence, we can 
find in ourselves against the innumerable 
perils that every way hang over our 
heads. Our hope, therefore, lieth alto- 
gether in the name of the Lord. We are 
bound to do what we may, by the use of 
right means, for prevention of danger of 
every kind, but our confidence must be 
in nothing but in God’s mercy.” 


The following is a good description 
of ingratitude ; a vice which, as John- 
son remarks, no man is willing to plead 
guilty to:— 


“ What you shall constantly observe 
in generous-minded men, is much more 
infallible in the proceedings of the Di- 
vine bounty,—that a grateful acknow- 
ledgment of the first always brings in a 
second favour; and oftentimes makes 
that favour excessive in the progress 
that was but little in the intendment. 
On the contrary, a light esteem or negli- 
gent requital of former hath often un- 
doubtedly turned away many after bene- 
fits ; and therefore St. Austin resembles 
ingratitude to a cover upon a spring- 
head, whereby the flow ing of the waters 
is restrained, saying that it stops the in. 
finite and eternal fountain of the Divine 
mercy itself from breaking out to our 
good. ‘That which all the powers of 
darkness are not able to do—for they 
are not able to divert the least of God’s 
favours — this root and mother of all evil, 
unthankfulness, doth in an instant effect 
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so stopping up the current of God's 
mercy and comforts, as even blessings 
turn to punishment, and content to 
bitterness.” 






Weare tempted to transcribe another 
sentence, very finely written, though 
somewhat obscure. Does Mr. Ferrar 
allude to the general decay of piety, or 
to the abolition of the monastic institu- 
tions, the system of which was partly 
* recalled ” by himself at Gidding ? 









“Though opportunities may not al- 
ways serve for a solemn invocation of 
God in every particular business, yet 
shall you not enter upon any thing 
without an inward recommendation of it 
to God, however with brevity of words, 
yet with earnestness and abundance of 
affection. ‘O God, make speed to save 
us! O Lord, make haste to help us!’ 
was the prayer with which the holy 
fathers in old time laid hand to any 
work they undertook ; and truly at this 
day, although the devotion be withered, 
yet the body of this godly practice re- 
mains, and walks about, though like a 
lifeless corpse. And so in all formal 
deeds and actions the name of God is 
premised —either by wishing His pre- 
sence, ‘ God be here,’ or the acknow- 
ledgment of His benefits, ‘ God be 
thanked,’ which the Italians use. Men 
make entrance into others’ houses, mer- 
chants write over their letters and books, 
some ‘ Emmanuel ;’ and others, the say- 
ing name of ‘ Jesus.’ And to speak truly, 
but where atheism and irreligion, under 
colour of discretion, hath banished it, 
there is neither place, nor person, nor 
action, but you shall evidently perceive, 
by the remaining footsteps, the greatness 
and beauty of the ancient body of this 
holy and virtuous institution, the recall- 
ing whereof was most profitable, so most 
necessary.” 
















































































































































































This reflection of the recluse on the 
‘remaining footsteps,” and the “ great- 
ness and beauty ” of the ancient glories 
he lamented, reminds us of a very strik- 
ing passage in one of South’s sermons 
on the fall of man :— 


















































“We may collect the excellency of 
the understanding before the fall by the 
glorious remainders of it now, and guess 
at the stateliness of the building by the 
magnificence of its ruins, All those arts, 
rarities, and inventions, which vulgar 
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minds gaze at, the ingenious pursue, 
and all admire, are but the relics of an 
intellect defaced with sin and time. We 
admire it now only as antiquaries do a 
piece of old coin, for the stamp it once 
bore, and not for those vanishing linea- 
ments and disappearing drafts that re- 
main upon it at present. And, certainly, 
that must needs have been very glorious, 
the decays of which are so admirable. 
He that 1s comely when old and decrepit, 
surely was very beautiful when he was 
young. An Aristotle was but the rubbish 
ofan Adam, and Athens but the rudi- 
ments of Paradise.” 


Rather of the Aeart than of the 
understanding, good bishop! The 
imagination dwells upon the inha- 
bitants of Paradise as excelling in 
purity and loveliness, not in what is 
termed knowledge or philosophy. 
Their richest dower was “ simplicity 
and spotless innocence.” 

With the devotional writings of 
Hooker, Jeremy Taylor, and Barrow, 
before us, we feel that it is not neces- 
sary to quote further from the manu- 
scripts of Nicholas Ferrar. His history, 
however, is a very remarkable one; and 
we have often wished to see it form the 
subject of Southey’s prose or Words- 
worth’s poetry. The recluse of Little 
Gidding might well be added to the 
“ worthies”” so beautifully comme- 
morated in the sonnet on Walton’s 
Book of Lives :— 


‘* There are no colours in the fairest sky 

So fair as these. The feather whence the 
pen 

Was shaped, that traced the lives of these 
good men, 

Dropped from an angel’s wing. 
moisten’d eye, 

We read of faith and purest charity 

In statesman, priest, and humble citizen : 

Oh, could we copy their mild virtues, then 

What joy to live, what blessedness to die ! 

Methinks their very names shine still and 
bright ; 

Apart like glow-worms on a summer 
night ; 

Or lonely tapers, when from far they fling 

A guiding ray; or seen, like stais on 
high, 

Satellites burning in a lucid ring 

Around meek Walton’s heavenly me- 
mory.” 


With 


Chess, without the Chess-board. 


CHESS, WITHOUT TIIE CHESS~BOARD. 


BY A CHESS-PLAYER. 


Tur art of playing chess without 
seeing the board, or men, has hitherto 
received less attention, as a branch of 
our fascinating science, than from its 
difficulties of acquirement it would ap- 
pear to deserve. The thing bas been 
talked of, and redde of, and sung of, 
and chronicled on the golden tablets 
headed with the name of Philidor ; but 
is only known, even now, to the multi- 
tude, asa dream. Those who can do 
it, say but little about it; those who 
cannot do it, protest “ such mountebank 
tricks are below the notice of a gentle- 
man.” I really once heard these very 
words used in a chess-club, by a man 
who on most matters displays a fairish 
share of sense. But though sneering at 
every thing is a pretty sure mark of 
a weak head, yet, as the world goes, 
your sneerer plays the safe game ; there 
being ever so huge a band of fellow- 
clowns around him, to echo back his 
slight and shallow jest. Whether the 
power of conducting a chess-game with- 
out seeing board or men be worth ac- 
quiring or not, the singular faculty 
in question is at least worth cooking, if 
the pot can be made boil, into a dish of 
pleasant gossip ; and I here accordingly 
present my chess-brethren with such 
gleanings anent the subject, as my pen 
has been able to scrape together. My 
lamented chess-friend, the late Mr. 
Alexander M‘Donnell (too early taken 
from us), who excelled in this, as in 
every other department of chess, was 
accustomed jokingly to say, that “ the 
only things which spoilt chess were the 
boardand men.” Let mesee,during this 
sitting, whether I can make any con- 
verts to so novel a species of doctrine. 

To exaggerate the difficulties attend- 
ant on playing chess well, in the usual 
manner, is hardly possible. Of the 
thousands and thousands who learn the 
moves, how few arrive at the high pitch 
of excellence! The truth seems to 
be, that chess depends on something 
approaching to an exclusive faculty, 
or particular organisation of the mental 
powers, more than it does upon gene- 
ral sense and capacity. I am ac- 
quainted with persons who have played 
chess, and studied chess, and written 
chess, and redde chess unremittingly, 
weekly, daily, and almost hourly, dur- 


ing twenty or thirty years—men of 
great and varied powers of mind— 
good engineers, skilful mathematicians, 
able logicians ; but even as they took the 
odds ofthe rook from a first-rate player 
in the beginning, so must they do still ! 
The point to which their chess faculty 
originally led them being once gained, 
there they must be content to remain, 
and make the best of it, like true phi- 
losophers. Other amateurs, in the 
course of afew months, acquire, com- 
paratively speaking, an extraordinary 
degree of insight into the mystery ; and 
though heavy, even unto stupidity, in 
every other pursuit, are keenly brilliant 
over the chess-board. Napoleon, Ta- 
merlane, and the madcap Charles of 
Sweden; Richelieu, Voltaire, and Jean 
Jacques Rousseau; Franklin, Burke, 
Wollaston, and many other men of 
mark, whose names are flashing across 
my recollection, all played chess, and 
played itbadly. On the other hand, the 
fact that good chess-players are not 
necessarily talented men, generally 
speaking, rests upon evidence bright as 
sun-light ; since names could be 
quoted, not only from among those 
who liave been, but those who yet are, 
the vessels of whose brains bore, and 
do bear, much more lead than quick- 
silver. 

I maintain, then, the existence of 
what in the political jargon of the day 
is termed the “ finality” doctrine or 
principle, as applicable to chess stu- 
dents; not meaning, in so doing, to 
deny the assistance to be derived by 
minds of a certain bent, from studying 
the game in its theory. I am happy to 
find myself supported here by Mr. 
Richard Penn, from whose able Maxims 
and Hints for a Chess-Player I cannot 
resist quoting a couple of paragraphs :— 


“Most of the persons (says Mr. 
Penn) who occasionally ‘ play at chess,’ 
know little more than the moves, and a 
few of the general rules of the game. 
Of those who have had more practice, 
some have acquired a partial insight 
into the endless variety of the combina- 
tions which may be formed, and their 
beautiful intricacy. A few play mode- 
rately well, but the number of good 
players is very small. It would, how- 
eyer, be difficult to find any one, who, 
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after having played a few hundred 
games, W ould not think it au imputation 
on his good sense to be considered a 
very bad player; and this is the uni- 
versal feeling, although it is well known 
that men of the highest attainments have 
studied chess without success ; and that 
the most celebrated players have not al- 
ways been men of distinguished talents, 
” ° * . 

“ He who, after much practice with 
fine players, remains long in the middle 
class, becomes at last convinced by ‘ time 
and ill-success’ that there is a point 
which he cannot pass. ‘ Non cuivis homini 
contingit adire Corinthum.’ He is obliged 
to confess his incurable inferiority to 
players of the higher order ; and he must 
be content with easy victories over a large 
majority of those whom he meets with in 
society.’ 


The doctrine of the “ finality point ” 
in chess-players is in no wise contra- 
dicted, upon reflection, by the certainty 
that the majority of its students, how- 
ever well-disposed towards the science 
by nature, may increase that aptitude 
by studying good works on the subject ; 
as well as by practising, as much as 
possible, with their superiors in know- 
ledge of the craft. Exceptions to this 
rather confirm, than mar, the rule. 

In a sketch of the life and doings of 
the renowned Deschapelles, which ap- 
peared last March in this magazine, it 
is stated, on his own personal warranty, 
that he acquired chess in a few days. 
Whether this be true to the letter, or not, 
that great playerassured me himself that 
such was the fact, and that he had 
never redde a book at that time on the 
subject. It is certain that, in an incre- 
dibly short space of time, he distanced 
all his competitors in the race; and 
seated himself on that throne which he 
occupied for fifteen years. An example 
of extraordinary progress in chess oc- 
curred some twenty years back, when a 
Mr. Williams, in six or eight months, 
from merely knowing the moves, be- 
came a really first-rate player ; the arena 
of his combats being the Antigallican 
Coffee-house, and I believe also the 
London Chess Club, then meeting at 
Tom's. Both M.Deschapelles and Mr. 
Williams were, I admit, of high powers 
of genius and talent in every other re- 
spect as well as chess. 

A firm believer in the doctrines 
of phrenology, as taught by Combe and 
Spurzheim, l am of opinion we should 
here look, after all, for a solution of the 
apparent anomalies just stated, There 
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must exist a certain predisposition for 
the acquirement of chess, and similar 
forms of calculation, call it what you 
will; and such organ, it follows, must 
be endowed, according to the indivi- 
dual, with greater or lesser faculties of 
developement. From my own obser- 
vation, I fancy, that to have the power 
of playing chess very skilfully, the or- 
gans of number and order must be pro- 
portionately expanded. Music springs 
from the same source, and accordingly 
chess-players and musicians will be 
ever found intimately mingled. Phili- 
dor was a composer of music; and in 
our own time we find both of these 
arts cultivated by the same persons, to 
a considerable extent. Messrs. Nixon, 
Slous, Dizi, Lewis, Bone, Griffin, La- 
tour, Troupenas, and fiity others I 
could quote, are equally accomplished 
as musicians and chess-players. The 
organs laid down by Combe, as number 
and order, were largely develop ed in 
the head of Philidor; as may be seen 
in Bartolozzi’s engraving, as well as 
Gainsborough’s portrait, and Mr. Scipio 
Clint’s clever bust of the great French- 
man. The same conformation of brow 
is visible in M. Deschapelles. In 
playing chess with a stranger, I have 
sometimes amused myself by com- 
paring his style of game with the super- 
ficial observation J have been enabled 
to make by glancing at his craniological 
presentment. I know men who, pos- 
sessing high sugar-loaf shaped heads, 
piercing conically the air in a point, 
like the Peak of Teneriffe, will, thanks 
to this preternatural possession of the 
bump of “ firmness” or “ obstinacy,” 
contest the game, long after hope would 
have ceased to draw breath in the frames 
of their fellow-mortals. I have seen 
players thus constituted, put forth as 
much firmness as ever did Regulus in his 
rat-trap. Piece after piece is taken 
away, pawn after pawn melts from be- 
side them; you have the queen and a 
couple of rooks, while their unhappy 
king reigns alone in the majestic 
dignity of misfortune: but never did 
Caius Marius in the bulrushes shew 
greater philosophy than does that iso- 
lated monarch, Your dinner is waiting, 
and you say so—the opera has com- 
menced, and your cabriolet waits to 
waft you thitherwards—you give broad 
hints that your opponent should resign, 
but he will not ~~ of ransom; he 
still takes his half hour to each move, 
and when the tedious checkmate is 
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finally given, congratulates himself on 
having played out the play of Leonidas 
in the straits of Thermopylae. He has 
the bump of “ firmness,” and visits you 
with its bitter fruits as well as its per- 
fumed blossoms! Another class ofama- 
teurs [ have the honour to be acquainted 
with, who, by way of distinction, may 
be called, but not invidiouwsly, the 
* flat-headed ;” each cranium of this 
species being depressed at its apex, 
constituting a species of table-land 
like that whereon stands Mexico. Men 
thus formed, are marked through life as 
waverers. They hesitate, and doubt, 
and waver, and philosophize, and dream 
away existence like most truegentlemen. 
Get them into the slighest scrape at 
chess, and they reel instanter; win a 
pawn, they sweat blood and water ; 
capture a knight, and they give up the 
game. ‘To the credit of the fair sex I 
must add, that of lady chess-players, 
by far the majority display the organ 
of—I dare not say “ obstinacy,’’ but 
may write “tenacity of purpose.” 

But a lecture on phrenology were 
here out of place, and so let the science 
be no further disturbed at present 
by so unworthy a disciple as myself. 
The same organ, or faculty, which con- 
duces to skill in chess, equally ap- 
plies to the perfect attainment of 
kindred subjects of study. Good 
chess-players play all games of society 
better than other people, speaking 
wholesale ; and to their honour be it 
said, they seldom permit their talent 
to prostitute itself to the baser objects 
of gambling. Chess-players take up 
whist, draughts, and similar pursuits ; 
but rarely number themselves among 
Mammon’s votaries who crowd the 
race-course or “ Halls of Eblis.” The 
muscular sports of cricket and archery 
would hardly appear to be adapted 
to the sedentary habits of chess ama- 
teurs ; yet their muster-roll bears the 
names of many of my fellow chess- 
players: the high places being here as- 
signed to Messrs. Harry Wilson, Cad- 
man, and the lamented Brand. In 
dismissing my allusion to the doctrines 
of the great and good Combe, I 
must add that, except in the case of a 
phenomenon, a chess-player favourably 
marked by nature for preferment must 
still expend the same time upon his ob- 
ject which it costs to attain rank as a 
linguist, a mathematician, or a surgeon. 
My friend Harry Wilson once gave De 
la Bourdonnais the knight; Philidor 
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took odds of Legalle; and M‘Donnell, 
Cochrane, St. Amant, and a host of 
others, worked their way slowly up to 
the summit through the one narrow path 
of thorn and briar, envy and hatred, 
which Genius must ever tread under 
its heel, as the king’s ship runs down 
the pirate. 

If the difficulties, then, attendant on 
acquiring skill in ehess are so great, 
when playing in the usual manner, 
with unlimited time at command to 
expend in surveying the forces on the 
field before us, in how vast a degree 
must these difficulties be multiplied, 
when the mechanical objects of chess- 
men and chess-board are abstracted, 
and no longer exist, save in the powers 
of the an: when the windows of the 
brain are closed down, and the faculties 
of sight hermetically sealed; when a 
bare idea alone remains, and all abroad 
is darkest night ; when all that is left of 
the chess-board and men is their vague 
and timid shadow, wandering, spectre- 
like, across the mental chamber, like ob- 
jects on a camera obscura; when me- 
mory, and the perceptive faculties of the 
brain must be taxed, unaided, to name 
the position of every piece, pawn, and 
square of the chequer! And when these 
efforts of the reasoning and thinking 
powers require to be uninterruptedly 
prolonged and sustained, during a pe- 
riod, possibly, of several consecutive 
hours, without the slighest relief, break, 
pause, rest, or relaxation ; THEN, I say, 
the art of playing chess without seeing 
the board, becomes, fairly considered, 
an extraordinary effort of the human 
mind ; and one which must be allowed 
to be, in the eyes of the metaphysician, 
equally curious as interesting. I do 
not, of course, mean these remarks to 
be applied to him who performs the 
task in question in less than a first-rate 
manner. Fourth-form players may ac- 
quire the power of thus going through 
a game, somehow. ‘This, like the pa- 
rent sport, has its various stages of ex- 
cellence. The player who receives a 
rook from his master, and can play a 
game blindfold, within a rook of his 
own proper strength, is no phenom- 
enon. Such practitioners are to be 
found, plentiful as berries on the bushi ; 
at least, 1 know that it has been my 
fortune to meet with several of this 
class. To such players I shall address 
a few words personally, anon; at pre- 
sent my business lies with their betters. 
The art of playing chess without seeing 
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the board is an exhibition not to be to- 
lerated beyond the family circle, save 
when performed by a first-rate player, 
in a first-rate manner; that is to say, 
within a pawn, or so, of his actual 
strength when looking over the pieces. 
Philidor played blindfold up to this 
point, as I shall presently shew; and 
De la Bourdonnais did the same, ere 
smitten by the protracted illness under 
which that great artist yet unhappily 
labours. ‘ 

The difficulties of what we may term 
“chess proper ” have been glanced at; 
and the increased labour considered, 
attendant upon its acquirement as a 
purely mental exercise. With the 
board and men, it is hard to learn; 
without the board and men, propor- 
tionately harder: and this brings me 
legitimately to a climax. By what 
name shall we designate the power of 
playing several games at once, BLIND- 
FroLD? [leave my readers to solve the 
question, while I pass on to sketch 
forth the doings of the ancients, anent 
the general matter and subject of this 
essay. Let us call up the shades of 
the departed, and contrast their achieve- 
ments with those of our present chi- 
valry. 

From the earliest period of time 
connected with the existence of chess, 
its history commemorates artists capable 
of conducting a game without the anx- 
iliaries of board or men. The first 
fairly authenticated instance occurs as 
far back as the year 970 after Christ ; 
when we learn that a Greek, named 
Joseph Tchelebi, who had travelled 
through India, Persia, and various other 
countries, played a match at chess, 
blindfold, in the Syrian city of Tripoli. 
The performance of the feat, on this 
occasion, could hardly, however, be 
termed orthodox, the player’s eyes 
being merely bandaged, while he was 
permitted freely to handle the board 
and pieces; the chessmen being fa- 
shioned purposely for the occasion, ofa 
size unusually large. The curiosity of 
the exhibition was hereby materially les- 
sened, although partly kept up by the 
fineplayofTchelebi. Be it understood, 
1 do not aim here at giving a complete 
catalogue of blindfold players. That 
the practice was not uncommon in the 
Fast, that fragrant garden and nursery 
of the earth, from a very remote period 
of time, appears from the writings of 
Sokeiker, an early Arabian historian, 
who quotes several examples of the fact, 
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and even records the names of certain 
learned Arabs endowed with the faculty 
in question. 

In the year 1266, a famous Saracen 
player, hight Buzecca, visited Florence ; 
and then and there, in the palace of the 
Count Popoli, and in the presence 
of numerous persons of distinction, 
courtly chiefs, gallant squires, and 
fair dames, undertook the chivalrous 
enterprise of conducting three games of 
chess at once, against three of the best 
players of the day, selected for their 
superior skill to keep the lists for the 
honour of Italy against him. Two 
of these games were played by Buzecca 
without seeing the positions ; the third 
going on at the same time, over the 
board, in the ordinary manner. The 
gallant Saracen carried off the laurel of 
the tournament, winning two games, 
and drawing the third ; to the astonish- 
ment and admiration of the beholders. 
As Italy was renowned both then, 
as subsequently, for skilful chess-play- 
ers, the victor on this occasion must in- 
deed have been a noble fellow, and a 
worthy countryman of the knightly 
Saladin. Chess-players always play 
to win; and, so far from wishing to 
make Buzecca’s performance a mere 
labour of love, the best chess heroes 
that could be mustered were doubtless 
entered against the conquering son of 
Mahomet. At this time we know 
that many of the sciences were in a 
high state of cultivation among the 
Saracens ; as music, medicine, and as- 
tronomy. That chess originally came 
into Europe from the East, during the 
first crusades, is almost matter of cer- 
tainty ; the steel-clad savages of the 
semi-frozen North acquiring that, as 
well as other arts and refinements, 
during their many murderous and 
blood-drinking irruptions into the lands 
of the nightingale, the myrtle, and the 
rose. 

It may be here remarked, without 
going out of my way unhandsomely to 
breathe on the well-won wreath of the 
Saracenic champion, Buzecca, that to 
and three games in the manner he per- 
ormed the feat, that is to say, looking 
over the board in the ordinary mode, 
during one of the three, and conducting 
the other two parties simultaneously, 
from memory alone, is much less diffi- 
cult than to play the two blindfold, 
and leave out the third altogether. For 
the practised player, having a chess- 
board and men before him, whatever 
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be the position of the pieces, can with 
comparative light labour abstract them 
mentally from the board, and replace 
them with the situation in which he is 
called upon to move. Unlimited time 
is at command, and should there arise 
the slightest difficulty as to the relative 
positions of any of the chess-men, the 
artist will clear away the mist, by reca- 
pitulating the moves from the very 
commencement of the game. And so, 
once more, en avant. 

Carrera, in his scarce work on chess, 
printed in 1617, at Militello in Sicily, 
chronicles the names and qualities of 
several men, excelling in his own time, 
as blindfold players. Among these 
are Mangiolini of Florence, and Zerone, 
Medrano, and Ruy Lopez of Spain. 
The last of these was the celebrated 
chess-professor of the Spanish court, 
who actually received a bishopric at 
the hands of King Philip, in reward of 
his chess-playing talent. May there 
never have been, and may there never 
be, a bishopric bestowed on even 
lighter grounds of desert! Ruy Lopez 
wrote an elaborate treatise on chess, 
now become extremely rare, but fails 
to dwell on his own ability as a blind- 
fold player. I note the fact, because 
modesty of this description is so very 
scarce a commodity. Carrera likewise 
speaks of Leonardo da Cutri, surnamed 
Ii Puttino, and Paolo Boi, as both be- 
ing pre-eminently distinguished for 
their exercise of the peculiar talent 
now under our consideration; and in- 
forms us in general terms, that the 
Turks in Hungary were accustomed to 
play chess together by memory while 
riding on horseback. This reminds 
me of our English chess professor, 
Sarratt, and the celebrated young 
French player, Ilypolite de Bourblane, 
who were accustomed, in the beginning 
of the present century, to play chess 
almost daily together in this manner, 
= strolling in the pleasant meadows 
then skiiting the north of London. 
i es these ‘occasions, if the positions 
became too entangled for satisfactory 
solution on the spot, the game was 
adjourned, until their return home af- 
forded them the assistance of a chess- 
board. M.de Bourblanc could hardly 
find his equal here, except in the per- 
son of Mr. Sarratt, the first English 
player of his day; and would have 
probably struck a blow at the supre- 
macy of Deschapelles himself, had 
fate spared his life a few more years. 
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De Bourblanc was unfortunately drown- 
ed at sea, on a voyage to the Mau- 
ritius, 

Paoio Boi, of Syracuse, the re- 
nowned contemporary of Leonardo and 
Ruy Lopez, and certainly one of the 
greatest players earth ever saw, was in 
the habit of playing three games at 
once, without seeing either of the 
boards ; conversing merrily all the 
time on different subjects. Paolo Boi 
died about the close of the sixteenth 
century. An interesting sketch of his 
life apppears both in Carrera and 
Salvio, and it is indeed, to me, highly 
doubtful, whether there ever existed 
his superior in skill. We are told 
that Paolo Boi left some writings on 
chess, but they have never been traced 
to light, and have doubtless long since 
shared the doom of so many precious 
manuscripts devoured by stern time. 
The King of Spain was one of the 
patrons of Paolo Boi, and offered to 
make him a bishop, as he had already 
done Ruy Lopez. The Syracusan re- 
plied laconically, that he would prefer 
holding a commission in the lay, to the 
spiritual army of Spain; and was ac- 
cordingly indulged in his choice. 
Paolo Boi fought many battles, on 
sterner fields than that of chess, and 
died at a great age. He had the 
honour of playing chess with several 
crowned heads, including the romantic 
Don Sebastian of Portugal; and was 
the conqueror and master of every 
chess-player of his day, excepting 
Leonardo of Cutri. Dr. Salvio accord- 
ingly proclaims Paolo Boi and Leo- 
nardo to be the “light and glory of 
chess.” Paolo Boi fairly defeated Ruy 
Lopez, as did also Leonardo, and the 
two heroes played themselves a match 
which lasted three whole days con- 
secutively. In this great struggle for 
supreme dominion, the king’s gambit 
was the opening agreed upon; Paolo 
Boi playing the attack each game, and 
Leonardo taking and maintaining the 
gambit pawn. During the two first 
days, each champion won the same 
number of games; on the third day, 
the majority was gained by Leonardo, 
but Salvio acknowledges that the Syra- 
cusan on that day was indisposed in 
health. The two rivals never played 
again. I own that, far from coinciding 
in opinion with Salvio, who gives the 
first place on fame’s roll to Leonardo, 
I am inclined to believe the Syracusan 
would have gained the day, had the 
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contest lasted longer, and under more 
favourable circumstances. The king’s 
gambit is a game lost by its nature, 
and I should say, that he who played 
the aitack, decidedly gives the odds of 
about half a pawn. Paolo Boi was 
moreover indisposed in health during 
one third of the play, which must have 
told heavily against him. In compar- 
ing the style of the two players, we 
read that Paolo played with great ra- 
pidity, while Leonardo was slow and 
cautious. There was certainly no third 
player of the time able to cope with 
either of these paladins. Leonardo, as 
well as Salvio, Alonzo, Cortega, and 
other contemporary players, could play 
chess well without seeing the board. 
Dr. Salvio’s scarce work on chess 
includes a very curious biographical 
memoir of his brother-amateurs, which 
Sarratt omitted in his barbarously muti- 
lated translation. Both Paolo Boi, and 
Leonardo travelled literally sea and 
land, Alexander-like, in quest of new 
worlds to conquer. Italy and Spain, 
Sicily and Turkey, lay prostrate at 
their feet; and the very Moors of 
Tunis paid them tribute. It is quite 
delightful to trace the wanderings and 
adventures of these “ preux chevaliers,” 
who appear to have vowed and paid 
the same chivalrous devotion to chess 
which the knightly warriors of Dante 
and Ariosto did to the star-eyed queens 
of their enthusiastic idolatry. 

Keysler, the historian of Turin, in- 
forms us that Girolamo Saccheri, a 
priest of the order of Jesuits, who 
lived in the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, could play three games of chess, 
simultaneously, without seeing either 
of the boards; and Verci, in his 
Letters on Chess, adds, that the Padre 
Saccheri could even play four games 
in this manner with perfect lucidity of 
intellect, seldom committing even the 
most trivial error. It is to be regretted 
there was neither a Bell's Life in Lon- 
don nor a I'raser’s Magazine in those 
dark days, to record a minute of these 
amazing manifestations of chess talent. 
Saccheri was the Philidor of his circle, 
and a man gifted generally with extra- 
ordinary calculative powers. He was 
of an intellect so wonderfully preco- 
cious, that, before he was ten years old, 
he could solve the most difficult pro- 
blems in algebra and arithmetic, and 
was subsequently constituted public 
lecturer on mathematics at Pavia. The 
phrenological organ of number must 
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have been a prominent feature in the 
cranium of Saccheri: would the order 
of Jesuits could furnish us, in the 
St. George’s Chess Club just now, with 
a few acolytes of the same description ! 

The history of chess furnishes no 
data from which I can gather any ac- 
count as to the capabilities of those 
members of the Italian school of chess 
who succeeded Saccheri, as to blind- 
fold playing. The golden age of 
chess at this period descended upon 
Italy, and there stamped the science 
with the glorious names of Ponziani, 
Ercole del Rio (the anonymous Mo- 
denese), Taruffi, Lolli, Seipione del 
Grottoni, Il Beneventano, I! Casertano, 
and innumerable others. Italy! sumny 
Italy ! once garden of the arts, whether 
for poetry, painting, sculpture, music, 
or chess! dost thou in these latter 
days merely slumber for a brief period, 
or will the sacred fire never re-enkindle 
thy magic soil? Does the sun of chess 
no longer shine upon thy land, or dost 
thou yet contain players, unknown to 
fame, but capable of striking a good 
blow in the melay, in honour of thy 
by-gone empire? Alas for Italy! alas 
for the sacred land! priest-bound and 
soul-fettered, she lies prostrate and 
subdued ; too much exhausted now, 
even togroan. Fireworks and fiddling 
lord it over the City ofthe Hills; while 
Austrian cannon, with ever-burning 
quick-matcli, gape like tigers crouching 
for prey in the chief places of Venice 
and of Milan. 

And here let me remark, that the 
faculty of playing without a view of the 
board is not common alike to all 
chess players. Careless observers might 
suppose that he who plays best in the 
usual manner, when from his post of 
observation he bodily overlooks the 
skirmishings in the field, would equally, 
by his nature, be the most skilful 
general with darkened eyes; but ex- 
perience teaches that such is not the 
fact. It would almost seem that the 
power of playing blindfold is an ad- 
ditional organ grafted upon certain 
chess intellects, but not common to all 
practitioners. It is a lower deep in 
the deeps. Many of the best players ° 
can only conduct a game a dozen 
moves without seeing; while others to 
whom the head class could give the 
knight, can carry out the party quite to 
its final termination blindfold. Bon- 
court, St. Amant, Szen, and other great 
players of my acquaintance, as well 
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English as foreign, cannot play with- 
out looking over the board; neither 
could Deschapelles. I find that those 
who can the readiest perform blindfold 
are such as have studied much from 
books. The theory, thus scanned, 
fixes the board and its elaborate varie- 
ties of position firmer on the mind, ab- 
stracted from the reality, than when the 
degree of proficiency attained is derived 
from practice alone. Men accustomed 
to solve chess problems, as checkmates 
in six or eight moves, get a habit of 
playing openings mentally, and some- 
times even whole games ; as in the case 
of Philidor, who first discovered he 
could play without seeing the board, 
from having acquired a habit of prac- 
tising imaginary games quite through, 
in bed at night. 

But while I state it as my opinion, 
that players who have studied much 
from books are most calculated to be- 
come proficients when practising with- 
out seeing the board, I am far from 
asserting that they play better in the 
ordinary manner, except in the mass, 
than those amateurs who have ac- 
quired their skill altogether from prac- 
tice. Deschapelles, St. Amant, Bon- 
court,and La Bourdonnais never looked 
into books—at least, until they had 
already taken their places among the 
brighter stars of Caissa’s constellation. 
Philidor glanced but casually over the 
writings of those who had gone before 
him, and deprecated resting too much 
on book-knowledge. The same opinion 
is held by Ponziani, who thinks bril- 
liant games—such as those of Greco— 
are to be commended, as storing the 
fancy with strong and lively ideas ; but 
not to be depended on, to the neglect 
of practice. I can mark in play the 
difference in the style of those amateurs 
whose knowledge is wholly practical, 
as contrasted with the bearing of such 
as have studied much the numerous 
chess authors who have written on the 
science. The latter play the openings 
and endings of games best; but the 
former have the strongest power of 
looking through a crowded position. 
In the course of two or three games I 
had the pleasure of playing last winter, 
in Paris, with M. Boncourt, the Nestor 
of the French camp, and of looking 
over his play in general, I could but 
remark that he played the endings of 
the game in a style very inferior to the 
middle part; and I believe M. Bon- 
court never looked at a chess-book in 
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his life. Deficient as to the routine of 
the openings, never did [ see more 
vigour of perception than he displayed 
in situations of cramp, and crowded 
difficulty. Players, exclusively prac- 
tical, of high standing, have their ideas 
more concentrated, their powers of cal- 
culation more vigorous, than those of 
the class termed, by way of distinction, 
“* book-players.” The latter 1 have 
known not unfrequently to study away 
their brilliancy of imagination, and at- 
tenuate and tame down their chess 
faculty, in the drudgery of too much 
theoretical analysis. Their minds 
wander over the board, and see things 
darkly, as through a mist. They have 
been accustomed to finger the men 
when playing alone from books, and 
hence are apt to forget that experimental 
philosophy in chess is a thing forbidden 
in actual play. Book-players can solve 
a checkmate in eight or ten moves, 
perhaps, without touching the pieces ; 
but then they are told beforehand that 
the thing can be done,—that it is “on 
the cards.” If the same position were 
placed before them as a game, and 
they were asked to play it out, the case 
might be found widely different. Theo- 
rists, too, acquire over-muclh confi- 
dence in their own powers. They sit 
down with a stranger, who lets them 
form a splendid attacking opening, and 
displays ignorance of the densest de- 
scription as to the routine defence. 
The * book-player” feels assured of 
victory, and is already meditating how 
to give mate in the most astounding 
manner ; when his practised opponent, 
by some hard opposing thrust, some 
skilful counter-attack, breaks from the 
meshes, and not only tears the flimsy 
web to atoms, but checkmates so rudely, 
that the astonished student is all abroad. 
True, he has the consolation left of as- 
suring his friends that he had a won 
game, but let it slip through by one bad 
move. Chess-players, in fact, seldom 
lose a game at all, save by this species 
of chance; as is remarked, with so 
much point, in those hard-hitting apho- 
risms of my chess-friend, Mr. Penn, to 
which I have algeady alluded. 

Is it to be inferred from these observ- 
ations that I deprecate altogether the 
aid of those ingenious and clever trea- 
tises on chess, by which certain sages 
have attempted to illumine the art? I 
hope not. I mean but to point out the 
evils of a system carried to extreme; I 
intend but to warn the tyro, lest in the 
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day of battle he fiud his helm to be 
any thing but armour of proof,—the 
shield rather of Mambrino than of 
Achilles. The late Mr. M‘Donnell was 
a book-player ; and when has England 
shewn his equal? Book-men or board- 
men, each class is capable of produc- 
ing first-rates ; should that genial fire 
glow within their breasts, without 
which all systems alike must fail ? 
Chess-amateurs who study chiefly from 
books are mostly persons who, fettered 
by business engagements through life, 
of one sort or another, have not leisure 
to play in the club, or the drawing- 
room, so often as they could wish; and 
thus wisely remedy their want of op- 
portunities of practice, by trimming 
the quiet midnight lamp in their own 
far-away and solitary watch-towers. 
What man dwelling beyond the sacred 
pale—be he poet, statesman, or philo- 
sopher—can imagine the delight with 
which the tyro works out, unaided and 
alone, the solution of one of those en- 
chanting problems of Ponziani? think- 
ing all the while, it may be, in the un- 
sophisticated candour of an innocent 
heart, that he himself is destined to be 
the Ponziani, the chess-luminary of the 
nineteenth century! To quote my 
own experience (fairly allowable in this 
age of egotism), I candidly own that 
some such were very nearly my own 
feelings when first 1 took up chess ; 
when, having literally no one to con- 
tend with, I groped out my own path 
in the labyrinth of shadows, and he- 
roically played through every treatise 
extant. Experience opened my eyes, 
and has taught me at least to know my 
place as a chess-player, and to walk 
humbly accordingly ; and this I write 
in the simple sincerity of truth. By 
the aid of books alone, never having 
played fifty games in my life, I cer- 
tainly was enabled to pass the mys- 
terious confines of THE ROOK—that 
lofty boundary of the holy soil; but I 
sometimes doubt at the present time, 
whether I should not have gone further, 
in the long run, had I studied less. 
This is not meant as a paradox. Com- 
mon sense must indicate that no player 
can be above stooping to avail himself 
of the assistance of the best works on 
chess, at least as to the openings of 
games, and certain terminations, made 
up of given bodies of force, and pre- 
senting matter capable of mathematical 
demonstration. To review games ac- 
tually played must also be of service ; 
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and clever problems frequently serve 
to wile away an idle hour. In a 
word, chess theory is like wine,—- its 
use is good, its abuse is alone to be 
deprecated. 

When, in the beginning of this pa- 
per, I eulogize the art of playing chess 
without seeing the board, never let it 
be forgotten that I mean it must be 
skilfully performed. To be well done, 
as the bard says, it must be done 
quickly; and, moreover, within the 
odds of a pawn, or thereabouts, of first- 
rate play ; or otherwise it can but 
serve to dazzle the gaping multitude. 
The thing must be properly carried out 
in a double sense of the word,~-weil 
done per se, and performed by an ad- 
vanced practitioner. It is otherwise 
the rope-dancer of the fair, compared 
with Taglioni; it is Alexander the 
Coppersmith, but it is most assuredly 
not Alexander the Great. Lo! even 
as I write, the mighty shade of Phili- 
dor rushes from his rest, and I bow 
down to earth before the majesty of his 
presence! Philidor, the greatest chess- 
player who ever lived! the founder of 
a school which has proved itself second 
to none,—-the head of a dynasty which 
has included a Carlier, a Bernard, a 
Deschapelles, and a De la _ Bour- 
donuais! OQ spirit of Philidor! where 
is the chess-player with heart so cold 
as not to vibrate with enthusiastic 
veneration at the sound of thy honoured 
name? 

To dwell here on the almost preter- 
natural chess faculty of Philidor is not 
my intention. The leading features of 
his prowess must be already indelibly 
impriuted on the minds of all I care to 
address as chess-players. LIlis name is 
not written in water, on the iron tablet 
of time. That he played at intervals 
repeated matches of chess, consisting 
of several different games at once, 
conducted without seeing either of the 
boards, in the presence ofa large circle 
of admiring spectators,--that he con- 
tested these games, not with beginners, 
nor mere members of the crowd, but 
with the greatest players his contempo- 
raries could furnish,—that he invariably 
performed his Herculean labours with 
the nicest degree ofaccuracy, conversing 
meantime smilingly, on various sub- 
jects, and rarely pausing more than 
half a minute on one move, even in 
situations the most profoundly compli- 
cated ;—that he could do all this is, I 
say, enhanced in wonder tenfold, when 
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we find he could do it so near his ac- 
tual strength in the game,--when we 
learn that Philidorcould play blindfold 
within one poor pawn of his mighty 
force. Yes, it is recorded as undis- 
puted matter of fact, that with the few 
players capable of defending them- 
selves over the board, receiving the 
pawn of Philidor, that great man 
could make even games blindfold, al- 
lowing no odds. 

The greater part of Philidor’s life 
was passed in London, where, during 
his era, he shone like the meridian sun 
the lesser planets of chess revolving 
around him. He created and main- 
tained a high school of chess, playing 
daily in the metropolitan club of the 
time with the first amateurs of “ la 
belle science.” To these men, the 
patrons of chess, Philidor’s skill fur- 
nished never-ending matter of delight. 
They were many of them great, and 
noble, and wealthy ; and yet were 
proud to kneel lowly at his footstool, 
to gather the crumbs of science as they 
fell from his table. What did these 
men do in return for Philidor? for their 
pet — their chess pastor and master—— 
their idol--their demigod? What 
did they in his behalf, when the deso- 
lation of many years was upon him, 
and the heavy hand of sickness pressed 
on his aged frame? Alas! for Eng- 
land! the mighty and the rich suffered 
Philidor to die, if not in actual need of 
life’s necessities, at least without those 
comforts which gold can supply, to 
soothe down the harsh asperities of ut- 
ter destitution! Philidor died almost 
literally in a garret. During his last 
hours, he was chiefly indebted for sup- 
port to the assiduities of one kind 
friend; and he passed from life in 
such obscurity, that I have never yet 
been able to discover the spot where he 
was buried. The grave of Philidor is 
Europe. No marble trophy has been 
reared to his memory, but his name 
lives in our hearts. France has a 
Pantheon, dedicated “ aux grands 
hommes,” by “ la patric reconnois- 
sante ;” would I could see a statue of 
Philidor placed proudly in a niche of 
that glorious temple. 

In the year 1814 there was pub- 
lished, in Bombay, an original work on 
chess, by a native of India, well known 
throughout the British dominions in 
Hindostan as a player and teacher of 
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the game. The book was originally 
written in the Sanscrit tongue, but was 
printed in English, under the direction 
of the author, by the title of Essays on 
Chess, and is prefaced by a goodly 
list of subscribers, both British and 
native. ‘This volume is now exceed- 
ingly rare; many of its positions are 
exquisitely beautiful, and, in fact, of 
first-rate merit and science. Mr. Lewis 
reprinted the greater part of the work 
in England, under the title of Oriental 
Chess ; for which favour, I have been 
told, the author was not particularly 
grateful. The name of this gifted 
Hindoo was Trevangadacharya Shastru. 
I have quoted him in this essay, be- 
cause he was celebrated for playing 
well without sceing the board. A 
friend of mine has seen him play three, 
and even four games, at once, blind- 
fold, with the best players,—performing 
his laborious task with perfect accuracy. 
Ile would attend European residents 
for a certain fee; and would play 
eight, ten, and twelve hours at a sitting, 
—taking no refreshment but a little 
rice or tea, and seldom opening his 
lips to utter a single word. He played 
indifferently the English or Hindoo 
variety of chess; and never, it is 
affirmed, was beaten by any European. 
Whether he was to be got at when 
Mr. Cochrane visited India, some years 
later, I have never heard. If living, I 
presume our countryman would eagerly 
have encountered him. Mr. Cochrane 
was himself quite a first-rate player, as 
his treatise testifies; and could also 
play well without seeing the board. It 
was hoped Mr. Cochrane would have 
settled the disputed point, as to the 
superior talent of the Hindoo players ; 
but he has sent no publication to Eng- 
land on the subject. The most contra- 
dictory reports exist; and it is clear 
the truth of the matter can only be set- 
tled by a European chess amateur of 
first-rate strength in the game. I can- 
not here resist the temptation of intro- 
ducing the Hindoo’s preface to his 
work, as a bit of Oriental prose equally 
cogent and amusing. Thus runs it:— 


“The generous Mr. Warden,* who 
holds an exalted place under the Bombay 
government, and whose fame is spread in 
his own country, and in foreign lands, 
sitting one day in his beautiful dwelling, 
along with his consort, thus addressed 
the brave Major William Cowper, his 


* F, Warden, Esq., now of Bryanstone Square, East India Director. 
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old and intimate companion, who is 
adorned with every virtue, and merits 
the praises of all great men :—‘ My dear 
friend, thou who art of a placid and noble 
disposition, who hast an acute mind, who 
art skilful in all matters, and possessed 
of an excellent understanding, procure a 
new treatise on chess, which may afford 
amusement to all, and be valued by the 
great and learned ; to be written in 
verse by Trevangadacharya, of the village 
of Tirputty, near Madras, who is patron- 
ised by his highness the Peshwa, is 
deeply skilled in the science of chess, 
and a proficient in the Sanscrit language, 
and who has lately come here, being the 
friend of your brother.’ Agreeably to 
the wish expressed by Mr. Warden, and 
to the urgent request of Major Cowper, 
:. Trevangadacharya, who know the 
principles of the science, have drawn out 
this treatise, called Vilas Muni Munjuri, 
or the diamond flower-bud of amuse- 
ment. Its sixty-four leaves, four long 
petals,* sixteen peduncles, sixteen fruits, 
are invaluable diamonds; and it grows 
in a bed of precious stones. ‘The illus- 
trious Mr. Warden will, in the first 
place, receive into his hands this fiower- 
bud, adorned with one hundred brilliant 
diamonds ; Major Cowper, who possesses 
every quality, will estimate their value ; 
the ingenious Captain Cowper, whose 
dignity is advancing, will judge of the 
manner in which they are set ; and let 
Mr. Remington, who is mild, wealthy, 
and celebrated in many countries, distri- 
bute this producti » among his numerous 
friends, and exte: _ its fame throughout 
the world. Let the intelligent Major 
Harris receive delight from it = he whose 
disposition is cheerful, and ‘who, by his 
own contributions, and those of his 
friends, has brought my wishes to a con- 
clusion ;t and may every discerning 
Englishman, who veils the errors of a 
work of genius, and beholds only 
beauties, make use of this treatise ; and, 
particularly, that youthful amateur, Mr. 
TT. G. Gardiner, whose acute and intelli- 
gent mind promises to expand itself as 
one of the brightest diamonds in the 
flower-bud of amusement: nor must I 
omit to mention that other man of chess, 
the celebrated Mr. W. A. Morgan, whose 
beneficent countenance bespeaks a dispo- 
sition well calculated to bear his vic- 
torious trophies in the game with dif_i- 
dence and moderation.” 


Respecting such chess-players of my 
own standing, as play without seeing 
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the board, a few words remain to be 
said. I have not aimed at giving a 
complete list of such as have possessed 
this talent, either now or in time past. 
I sketch at all times hastily, and the 
crayon suits me better than the stilet. 
There are, doubtless, many players of 
the present day who possess the faculty 
whereon I at this moment scribble, 
both here and abroad, in different de- 
grees of excellence. One, now taken 
from us, I may not name in the same 
paragraph with any other; need I add 
that [ allude to the lost and lamented 
Mr. Alexander M‘Donnell ? 

Mr. M‘Donnell was, in my opinion, 
the best player to whom Great Britain 
ever gave birth; and this judgment is 
formed on actual deeds, which, with 
me, so invariably rank before mere 
words. Unlike many of those Bobadils 
who set up for men of name, and rest 
their reputation either on what they 
tell you they have done, or could do if 
they chose, Mr. M‘Donnell convinced 
you ofhis skill in one manner alone ;— 
he checkmated you; and if you felt 
unsatisfied, quietly repeated the opera- 
tion in the next game; and so on, to 
your fullest sense of satisfaction. Never 
did he shrink from a chess-challenge ; 
never did he degrade our immortal 
science by fighting shy of actual en- 
counter. Mr. M‘Donnell would play 
any man, at any time; there was no 
dodge, no humbug about reputation, 
no nonsense about him. He would 
play you on your own terms. If you 
gave yourself out as “a great man,” 
he would have taken the rook without 
a word, and would then have given you 
the rook in return, after plucking your 
daw-feathers till the skin had imbibed 
the nettle-rash. In Mr. M‘Donnell’s 
death, chess sustained a heavy blow. 
He was taken from us in the prime of 
life, and has not left behind his equal 
in this country. His premature death 
I have always thought might be traced 
to the severity of the mental struggle, 
constantly in operation, during his long 
match of the hundred games played 
with De la Bourdonnais in the West- 
minster Chess Club. These games 
were played day by day, and I know 
that he not unfrequently walked his 
room the gone a1 of the inter- 


* The petals, peduncles, ae denote the sections of the volume ; while the 


‘hundred brilliant diamonds”’ signify the hundred critical situations. 


The early part 


of the work is devoted to whole games played in the Hindoo manner. 
t The author here alludes to the subscriptions of names for copies of his volume. 
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mediate night, in a dreadful state of 
excitement. 

Mr. M‘Donnell could play better 
without seeing the board than any 
Englishman 1 bave ever known, since 
he could conduct a game in that man- 
ner within a knight of first-rate strength ; 
and could also play two games at 
once. A slightspecimen of his peculiar 
talent as a blindfold player exists in 
the three games printed in the late Mr. 
Wm. Greenwood Walker's Collection. 
‘These games I myself had the pleasure 
of seeing played at the Chess Club; and 
I remarked that Mr. M‘Donnell played 
quicker than when he saw the pieces. 
He expressed some feeling of annoy- 
ance if the bystanders spoke in whis- 
pers; but had no objection to con- 
versation being carried on around him 
in a natural tone of voice. I may 
add, that I subsequently witnessed his 
playing several games without looking 
over the pieces, in private, at my own 
house, of a higher order of merit than 
the printed ones to which I refer; but, 
unfortunately, they were not taken 
down. We chess-players little thought 
our leader was to be so soon taken 
from us. 

Of our present circle of players, 
several can conduct a game well without 
seeing the board; among these I may 
be permitted to name Messrs. Pulling, 
Bone, and Slous. For myself, I have 
given it no practice, but experience 
little difficulty in playing blindfold, 
within about a rook of my strength. 
I own I have found it too tedious to 
be agreeable, personally, and therefore 
but seldom attempt it. 1 could bring 
myself in a month, I believe, at any 


time, to play within about a knight of 


my pitch of force, but doubt whether I 
could make further progress. 

Since the day of Philidor, no one 
has so highly excelled in the art of 
blindfold playing as M. de la Bour- 
donnais. It was but within the last 
two years this gentleman discovered 
he possessed the faculty in question. 
Ie gave the Parisian chess amateurs 
several opportunities of witnessing his 
skill thus developed, in public exhi- 
bitions, commencing with weak players. 
With very little practice, De la Bour- 
donnais brought himself to the top of 
the tree, and found himself able to 
play (one game at a time) within a 
pawn of his strength. This he proved, 
by publicly playing games with 
MM. Boncourt, Jouy, Bonfil, &c. He 
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next attempted two games at once, and 
shewed that he could carry them on, 
with equal chances of victory, against 
third-rate players. 

M. de la Bourdonnais invariably 
played with great rapidity, and seemed 
only annoyed when his adversary or 
adversaries delayed too long. In a 
conversation I had with him on the 
subject, he described his faculty as 
consisting in the power of actually 
setting up in his mind a chess-board 
and pieces, which remained throughout 
the game palpably visible to his organs 
of calculation. In this I believe De la 
Bourdonnais to be singularly gifted, as 
few blindfold players can frame an 
abstract representation of a given po- 
sition at once, but have to feel for it 
(as it were) slowly, and bit by bit. 
La Bourdonnais did not doubt, and 
was warranted in the opinion he ex- 
pressed, that with very little more 
practice he should be able to play three 
games at once against the best players, 
conducting them all within a pawn of 
his strength, and not seeing either 
of the three. I regret to add that our 
hero’s constitution broke down in the 
trial, and an alarming rush of blood 
to the head brought him, a few months 
back, suddenly to the very verge of the 
grave. M. de la Bourdonnais is 
slightly better (while I write), but still 
in a state of health to cause his friends 
constant alarm. The first physicians 
in Paris have agreed in opinion, that 
the attack originated from his over- 
straining the finer vessels of the brain, 
in the labour of playing blindfold ; 
and have peremptorily forbidden his 
repeating the task, under the penalty 
of the most fatal consequences being, 
in such case, the sure attendants upon 
the experiment. 

About two years back, a young man 
at Versailles, totally blind, gave himself 
out as playing well without seeing the 
board. This poor fellow had taught 
himself chess by fingering the pieces, 
having been blind from his birth. 
De la Bourdonnais played some games 
with him without looking on the board, 
allowing the youth the advantage of 
touching the pieces, which were fashion- 
ed after a peculiar form; but the 
“ mighty conqueror” of M‘Donnell 
found he could give the young man 
the odds of a couple of pieces. It 
must have been a curious sight to 
witness this Versailles tournament. 

I now pass on to a brief considera- 
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tion of what assistance theory and in- 
struction may afford to the amateur 
desirous of playing chess without look- 
ing over the pieces. 

Several early writers on chess, as 
Carrera, Lopez, and Damian, have 
left what they term instructions for 
learners with regard to acquiring the 
art of conducting a game without seeing 
it. I find, however, all their advice 
on this point to be merely superficial ; 
inclading, as Byron says, much more 
“ rigmarole” than “ rhetoric.” It must 
be owned, theory can do but little for the 
student in this part of the game; con- 
stant practice and repeated exercise of 
the faculty when developed—these are 
the steam ingredients to send the 
locomotives swiftly along the line; 
and in getting opportunities of practice, 
be it remembered the worse your man 
plays, the better at first for your pur- 
pose, so he be gifted with due pa- 
tience and admiration of your superior 
prowess. Herein, playing blindfold 
differs from ordinary chess; since in 
the latter you require for improvement 
the acquaintance of a better prac- 
titioner ; but in blind play you do not 
seek to advance your knowledge of the 
game itself so directly as the mere 
acquirement of the faculty in question. 
Those who have studied chess-books, 
and solved chess problems largely, 
have already taken the first step of the 
initiated. The question is not at this 
moment with me, Do I advise your 
learning to play without seeing the 
board ? but it is, Supposing you have 
formed such determination, what can I 
suggest towards helping you along the 
road? Listen, then. 

The first piece of advice I give is, 
always to perform with men of one 
colour; at least, until tolerably per- 
fect. You will thus have your king 
and queen, on starting, always in the 
same relative position; and your ad- 
versary cannot prevent this, as you 
sull leave him the choice of pieces; 
for, supposing you both to be using 
the white men, it does not affect the 
game, the moves being described in 
the usual language of chess notation. 
Mr. M‘Donnell always used the black 
men, in his imagination, when playing 
without seeing the board; but when 
conducting two games at once in this 
manner, played them, mentally, with 
men of diferent colours to mark a 
Stronger difference in the subsequent 
positions, through the kings being on 
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differeut sides of the queens at the 
commencement of the party. Phi- 
lidor resorted to the same expedient, 
and when he played several games at 
once blindfold, also varied the open- 
ings, purposely, as much as possible, 
in order to keep the parties as distinct 
as he could do in their consequences. 
In the few games I occasionally amuse 
myself by playing without seeing the 
beard, I invariably use, in my mind, 
the white pieces. 

During your novitiate, always claim 
the first move, which slight act of grace 
can hardly be refused by a courteous 
antagonist ; and then you are at liberty 
to make your own opening. Aim at 
first at always playing the same début, 
subject to the caprice of your adver- 
sary. I prefer an attacking sortie, as 
the Evans gambit, or the queen’s 
pawn two opening, to a closer game, 
as being more likely to lead to a free 
exchange of pieces. Take off the 
pieces as early as possible consistent 
with safety, and especially the knights, 
the movements of these leaping cava- 
liers being extremely difficult to cal- 
culate blindfold. Let the friend who 
is sufficiently kind to offer himself as 
the victim of your tediousness, give 
you at first the queen, afterwards 
diminishing the odds. Play without 
spectators until you have passed the 
first stage. Of course it is not in- 
tended your eyes slrould be literally 

linded, so that you sit with your back 
to the board. On a cold frosty day, 
playing blindfold is a good excuse for 
getting the lion’s share of the fire; and 
with an easy chair, and a foot on each 
hob of the grate, America-fashion, you 
cannot be better planted as to the 
bodily man. You will find it facilitate 
your calculations to close the eyes ec- 
casionally for a time. 

Bargain with your friendly enemy 
that, should you even be really hard- 
up, and too much embarrassed to carry 
on the game, you may have a cursory 
peep at the board ; or, at least, be per- 
mitted to ask certain questions as to 
the relative positions of the men. This 
is far better than hastily throwing up 
the task. Of course, when you can 
perform decently, you will scorn all 
such adventitious assistance. The 
method of describing the moves should 
be such as I have used in my own 
writings on chess. It is not, however, 
sufficient to say “pawn advances ;” 
but the square should be named from 
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which it moves, as well as that on 
which it rests, and so of the pieces. 
Again, should your adversary call 
* bishop takes knight,” you are jus- 
tified in demanding that the several 
squares should be named occupied by 
the pieces in question. After each 
move 1s procl: 1imed, ascertain that it 
is a legal, and not a false move. 
When pawns are doubled, be sure 
their march is accurately stated ; and 
recollect that each time a pawn 
makes a prisoner, it changes its proper 
name. 

It is a good plan to avail yourself at 
first of the aid of a blank chess-board, 
which you may place before you, 
while your opponent conducts his 
moves at another table. Afterwards 
you may substitute a printed diagram, 
two inches, or one inch square, re- 
presenting the chess-board. ‘This is of 
immense assistance, and you may sub- 
sequently introduce, instead, a drawing 
of the chess-board in which the squares 
are merely ruled, and not shaded black 
and white. All these helps will be 
openly set forth, as there must be 
nothing like trickery or deceit about a 
chess-player. 

Play the first dozen or fifteen 
moves blindfold (the phrase is useful, 
though fallacious), and then tarn round 
and finish the game in the ordinary 
manner; for if you overtask your brain 
at first, you will soon get disgusted 
with the study altogether. Set up the 
kings with some pawns in different 
positions, and try to play out such 
situations without seeing them. Give 
the mate of the queen or rook alone, 
as also that of the two bishops; such 
endings are purely mathematical, but 
will furnish you with capital exercises 
He must indeed be perfect asa blind- 
fold player, who could give the mate 
of the bishop and knight in the legiti- 
mate number of moves; or could 
maneeuvre the rook and bishop against 
the rook, so as to force the game, in 
one of those positions in which victory 
to the superior force is an essential 
consequence of the position. 

The supposition is erroneous that 
you must set upa mental representation 
of the chess-board on which to play. 
As I have stated, M. de la Bourdon- 
nais can do this; but neither you nor 
I are M. de la Bourdonnais. The 
position is generally acquired by a 
species of intuitive feeling, which 
shadows forth the representation of the 
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two armies, as it were, on the mind; 
their relative posts being felt for and 
developed in detail. It is, in short, a 
something which may be performed, 
but cannot easily be explained. 

When the position is veiled, upon 
your mental organs of view, and doubt 
comes across you as to the relative 
places of the men, I can suggest no- 
thing better than your patiently re- 
capitulating all the moves, de novo, 
from the very commencement of the 
game. Care not for being thought 
slow in the operation, but again I 
advise you not to ride your hobby till 
you feel assured he is tolerably ‘safe. 
Remember Phaéton, and eschew pub- 
lic exhibition prematurely. Flattery 
is sweet, but so is treacle. 

It is not sufficient to be thoroughly 
impressed with the technical name of 
every square on the board, but you 
ought also to be able at once to pro- 
nounce whether such square is black 
or white. Remember that the bottom 
corner square on your right hand is 
always white, and from this alone 
you can trace the colour of any one 
of the remaining sixty-three squares. 
You ought, moreover, to know with 
certainty which of the squares are 
connected together in right lines, and 
which in oblique lines; the former 
being, of course, chequered with the 
two hues in alternate series, the latter 
being necessarily all of one colour. 
The exact situation of every piece or 
pawn on both sides, together with the 
squares which surround them, and the 
points open to their action, must 
equally be borne in mind. Before 
and after each exchange, examine duly 
the consequences and the positions of 
such pieces as will be left on the 
board. When the men are nearly 
cleared off, you will find it difficult, 
though essential, to keep sight of such 
straggling pawns as may have survived 
the skirmish. Another point of im- 
portance is to keep watch over the 
consequences of any check your ad- 
versary or yourself may be able to give. 
Suppose your king open toa check at 
any given point, and your antagonist 
to delay giving such check, you must 
not the less calculate its effect eacl 
move you play. Castle early, and 
with the king’s rook in preference to 
its companion. 

Certain data may be laid down as 
to the nature of the pieces in detail, 
which I proceed to specify, as well 
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worthy the attention of any one wishing 
to play blindfold. 

The king, in the middle of the board, 
commands eight squares ; when placed 
on either of the four corner houses, 
he commands but three squares; on 
any other square of the outside line 
he governs five squares. Thus he can 
always play to one of eight, five, or 
three squares, subject to the position. 
Of the square on which he stands I 
say nothing. 

The queen, that powerful combina- 
tion of the rook and bishop, has a 
range proportionate to her dignity. 
In the middle of the board she com- 
mands twenty-seven squares ; in other 
parts of the field this number dimi- 
nishes, but you ought to know her 
capacity of march when seated on any 
one given square of the sixty-four; 
what points she commands, and from 
what quarters she is assailable. Re- 
collect that every piece attacking the 
queen must put itself, in the act of 
so doing, en prise of the Amazon, 
always excepting the knight. The 
adverse king cannot approach the 
queen within the distance of a knight’s 
leap. Change off the queens as early 
as practicable. 

The move of the rook is easier to 
follow in the mind than the march of 
the bishop; it being less difficult to 
operate in right lines than on the 
diagonals. ‘The power of the rook is 
unique in this respect, that, place it 
where you will, it always commands 
exactly fourteen points of action. The 
two rooks, as well as the two knights, 
can support each other, and thus dou- 
ble their force, which the bishops can- 
notdo. At the end ofa game, when 
you have a rook established on the se- 
venth line, and the adverse king is 
thereby confined to home quarters, do 
not lightly abandon such position. 

The bishop in the exact centre of 
the board commands thirteen squares. 
This power gradually diminishes as it 
approaches the borders; and in the 
angles, the prelates govern but seven 
squares. It is necessary to bear in 
mind, that for every square the bishop 
is moved, it ascends or descends one 
rank of squares on the chess-board. 

The knight being the most difficult 
piece to conduct in “ the mind's eye,” 
proportionate attention must be paid 
to its peculiar qualities and capa- 
bilities. The two knights reciprocally 
defend each other, as sworn brethren- 
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at-arms were wont to do in those days 
of brute rascality and beastly ignorance 
called ‘ the age of chivalry.” On the 
centre of the arena, the cavalier attacks 
eight squares ; nearer the sides of the 
board he governs six squares; and 
commands but two points when seated 
in either of the four extreme corner 
houses. Calculate the speediest mode 
of attacking a given point with the 
knight from a distance. You will find 
he can be played to any one square, 
from any other square of the board, in 
a number of moves not exceeding six. 
The knight cannot expend less than 
two moves to attack a square of a dif- 
ferent colour from that on which he 
stands. 

Calculations involving the pawns are 
difficult, on account of there being so 
many as sixteen pieces of this sort; 
all endued with equal powers, and yet 
such power being of subordinate im- 
portance. The comparative insignifi- 
cance of a pawn frequently causes you 
to forget its position, when playing 
blindfold. The pawn, in taking, 
assumes the move of the bishop; and, 
therefore, in the act of making a cap- 
ture, always goes to a square of the 
same colour as that from which it 
starts, but equally moves up one rank 
of the board, as though it simply 
marched onwards. When merely ad- 
vancing, the pawn goes on the two 
colours, black and white, alternately ; 
except when played two squares at first 
starting. None of these points are 
wholly insignificant. 

In conducting a game without look- 
ing over the pieces, the attack is easier 
than the defence ; and herein the science 
differs from ordinary chess, at which I 
hold the attack to be learned last. At- 
tacking openings conduce to more earlier 
exchanges than do close games. End- 
ings of parties are more difficult to ma- 
neuvre than openings, there being so 
many squares unoccupied ; but at the 
same time they ate more mechanical. 
Do not aim at évo brilliant a style of 
play ; and be content to win the queen, 
rather than lose the game by trying to 
give checkmate; a word which must 
be uttered with fear and trembling, 
lest the announcement should be pre- 
mature. Take plenty of time upon all 
occasions ; and harden your heart 
against any gossipers who may happen 
to stand around. You cannot attend 
to what you are doing, and exchange 
compliments with them at the same 
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time. Be equally on your guard not 
to suffer your attention to be distracted 
by the conversation of the lookers-on 
among each other. It is a difficult 
thing in chess, at all times, to look on 
well. I have already proclaimed loud 
talking to be less irritating to a nervous 
subject than the murmuring buz of 
many whispers ; since it is so difficult 
to withstand the temptation of trying 
to overhear their purport and signi- 
ficance. 

I saw an amateur once pretend to 
play without seeing the board, who 
looked very frequently, it strack me, 
at his watch, particularly when the 
situation bothered him. In this watch, 
I found he had a very minute engraved 
representation of a blank chess-board. 
He fancied himself, doubtless, an able 
tactician; but I thought him a mere 
trickster. No unfair means must be 
resorted to, or the thing becomes con- 
temptible altogether. The aid of a 
carpet divided into squares, a casement 
window of many panes, a shepherd’s 
plaid, a chequered riband, a cane- 
backed chair, or even an iron railing, 
might occasionally help one out, in 
solving some knotty question as to the 
power of command exercised by the 
knight, or other piece, over particular 
squares of the board; but, [ repeat, 
that you must learn to depend on 
yourself alone, as though your organs 
of bodily sight were literally bandaged. 
Should it happen that you have a 
forced drawn game by a perpetual 
check, and think you can do better 
than adopt it, weigh your judgment 
well, before giving up what is always a 
certain advantage. 

I was much gratified, ashort time back, 
at what struck me at first as an extra- 
ordinary exhibition of memory on the 
part ofa friend of mine, a distinguished 
member of the Edinburgh Chess Club. 
This gentleman seated himself with his 
back to a blank chess-board, and al- 
lowed me to place a knight on any 
square I chose, telling him, of course, 
on what square I had fixed it. He 
then directed the march of the knight 
over the other sixty-three squares al- 
ternately, until all were covered ; which 
I ascertained by marking each square 
with a counter, as the knight was or- 
dered to occupy the post. Begin where 
you will, this gentleman is never at 
fault, but directs the moves of the 
knight in this manner with equal ra- 
pidity and facility ; performing the feat 
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from his head alone, without reference 
to any written key or prepared diagram. 
I was subsequently initiated into the 
secret, and am now favoured by per- 
mission to make it public; which I 
proceed to do, as a really clever and 
curious piece of mechanical memory. 
A difficult enigma, or mathematical 
problem, is not the less to be esteemed 
because its solution, when known, ap- 
pears more simple than expected. 

The knight is conducted on a re- 
entering series of moves, so that the 
last square on which he settles down 
is exactly a knight’s leap from the 
square on which he started. De 
Moivre, Ozanam, and other writers, 
have given several examples of the 
march of the knight upon this prin- 
ciple, any one of which will suit your 
purpose, so that you always keep to 
the same. The sixty-four moves thus 
form a circular chain of sixty-four links ; 
and it is obvious that it must be imma- 
terial with which link you begin, since, 
by keeping on in the proper path, you 
cannot fail to traverse the chain in its 
correct order, and come back again to 
the starting-point. Were the chess- 
board numbered, it would soon be de- 
tected that you always played the 
knight in one line of march ; but other- 
wise the principle of his course is per- 
fectly hidden. Three, four, or half-a- 
dozen boards, may thus be placed side 
by side, and as many knights may be 
directed to move over their squares at 
once; each cavalier starting upon a 
different square. Still the same cir- 
cular chain is travelled over by each, 
in the same order, though commencing 
with different links. It remains to be 
pointed out the manner in which to fix 
on the mind the sixty-four squares in 
the order they must be touched ; and 
herein lies the real merit of the arrange- 
ment. The sixty-four squares are repre- 
sented by sixty-four syllables, each syl- 
lable answering to a square. These 
syllables are learned by heart, and 
convey the names and numbers of the 
squares to which the knight moves 
in succession. Other systems might 
doubtless be framed, fitting for the pur- 
pose of fixing these syllables indelibly 
on the memory ; but it would be diffi- 
cult to find one better adapted to the 
purpose than that invented by my 
friend, which is as follows :— 

Name the chess-pieces by letters, in 
alphabetical order, beginning from the 
right hand of White’s original position. 
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Thus, king’s rook is B; king’s knight, 
D, and so on. The reason for choosing 
consonants, and totally omitting the 
vowels, will be seen presently. You 
will proceed to number the squares of 
each piece from one to eight; but in- 
stead of saying B one, B three, &c. 
take such part of the word as will 
coalesce easily with the letter, and 
make one syllable of the whole. Thus 
un (for one), 00, ee, or, tv, tx, en, et, 
stand for the eight squares; and the 





Now, suppose you begin with the 
knight placed on king’s knight’s se- 
venth square, Den, you form your cir- 
cular chain of eight lines, each contain- 
ing eight syllables ; and further to assist 
the memory, convert the eight syllables 
of each line into two words of four 


Den—Biv—Dee—Bun .. 


Lix—Met—Ken—Get 
Het—Fen—Bet— Dix 


Div—Ben—Fet—Hen 
Kiv—Gor—Hix—Liv 
Giv—Fee—Hor—Gix 


I might carry this explanation to 
greater length, but cannot deem it 
essential. Space in Fraser is a thing 
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syllables, bun, boo, bee, at once tell 
you the piece and square as plainly as 
if you said king’s rook’s first, second, 
or third square. The memory is fur- 
ther aided by the letters running in 
alphabetical order, as B coming before 
D (C is not used), and D before F, 
we can never be at a loss as to what 
piece and letter are designated. A 
diagram, with sufficient columns filled 
up for explanation, will here be of 
assistance :— 


sasaiegelstaieanshtn 
Fet. Det. Bet. | 
| | 


Fen, Den. Ben. 


For. Dor. Bor, 


| 
a 


} 
| Fun, | Dun. Bun, 


F D B 
syllables, so that you have only sixteen 
words of four syllables to remember ; 
and by something like the Fenagle sys- 
tem, you acquire the order in which 


these words succeed each other, which 
will be thus :— 


Foo—Hun—Loo—Mor. 


.. Fix—Det—Bix—Dor. 
Boo—Fun—Hoo—Lun .. 


Mee—Kor—Miv——Len. 


- Bor—Doo—Gun—Koo. 
Mun—Lee—Kun—Moo.. 
- Let—Mix—Lor—Hee. 
- Men_Ket—Gen— Kix. 
» For—Hiv—Gee—Fiv. 


Kee— Goo—Dun—Bee. 


of value; so here I quit this very in- 
genious species of puzzle, and close 
my essay on the art of playing chess 
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without seeing the board, by a fine 
specimen of the skill of M. De la 
Bourdonnais, being a game recently 
played in the Paris Chess Club by 
that renowned artist, without seeing 
the board, against M. Boncourt, the 
second chess-professor in France, than 
whom England contains no superior 
player. Had M. De la Bourdonnais 
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played this game in the © dinary man- 
ner over the board, he would probably 
have gained it; since, at move 37, 
he would doubtless have seated queen 
on king’s fourth square, in preference 
to the course adopted ; and again, at 
move 40, would have played queen to 
her bishop’s fifth, instead of advancing 
pawn, 


Game of Chess played, in the Paris Chess Club, by MM. De la Bourdonnais and 
Boncourt ; the former having the white pieces, and playing without seeing board 


or men :— 


WHITE. 
. K. P. two. 
. K. Kt. to B. third. 


3. K. B. to Q. B. fourth. 
4, Q. P. one. 

. Q. Kt. to B. third. 

. Castles. 

. Q. to K. second. 

K. B. to Q. Kt. third. 
9, Q. Kt. to Q. sq. 

. P. takes P. 

. K. B. to Q. B. fourth. 

. Q. retakes B. 

. P. takes P. 

. Q. to K. second. 

. K. Kt. to Q. fourth. 
16. Q. Kt. to K. third. 
17. Kt. takes Kt. 

18. Kt. to K. B. fifth. 
19. Q. B. to K. third. 
20. Kt. to Q. fourth. 
21. K. B. P. two. 
22, K. R. P. one. 
23. Q. R. to Q. 

24. K. B. P. one. 
25. Q. B. P. two. 
26. P. captures P. 
27. Q. B. P. one. 
28. B. takes B. 

29. R. takes R. 

SO. B. takes Kt. 

31. P. takes P. 

32. Q. P. one. 

33. Q. P. one. 

34. Q. checks. 

35. R. to Q. fifth. 
36. K. to R. second. 
37. Q. to Q. B. fifth. 
38. Q. takes K. P. 
39. R. to K. fifth. 
40. K. Kt. P. one. 


BLACK. 
1. The same, 
. Q. P. one sq. 
. K. B. P. two. 
- B. P. one. 
.. B. to K. second. 
x. Kt. to B. third. 
. Kt. P. two. 
- Kt. P. one. 
.. B. P. takes P. 
. B. to R. third. 
3. takes B. 
. P. advances. 
13. P. takes P. 
14. K. P. advances. 
15. Q. to Q. second. 
16. Q. Kt. to B. third. 
17. Q. retakes Kt. 
18. K. B. home. 
19, Q. to her second. 
20. K. B. to Q. third. 
21. Castles, K. R. 
22. K. R. P. two. 
25. K. B. to Q. B. fourth. 
24. Q. R. to K. 
25. P. takes en pass. 
26. Q. R. to K. fourth. 
27.. B, takes Kt. 
28. R. takes P 
29. Q. takes R. 
30. Q. captures B. 
31. Q. to K. fourth. 
32. K. P. one. 
33. R. to Q. 
34. K. to R. second. 
35. Q. checks. 
36. K. Kt. P. one. 
37. Q. to K. B. third. 
38. R. to K. B. 
39. Q. to her third. 
40. R. to K. B. second. 


White loses the pawn, and the result was a Drawn Game. 


St. George’s Chess Club, 


33 George Street, Hanover Square, London. 
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MODERN EGYPT. 


BY BROTHER PEREGRINE, 


A BEAUTIFUL passage of five days and 
nights, in the Spitfire steamer, one 
of the best of the Mediterranean pack- 
ets, brought us from Malta to Alex- 
andria. We had spent our time so 
pleasantly on board, and had been so 
liberally supplied by Lieutenant Ken- 
nedy with all the comforts and luxuries 
which none but English packets afford, 
that we regretted the termination of our 
voyage. 

Our first view of Egypt fell far short 
of our anticipations, for we had been 
so long dreaming of obelisks and pyra- 
mids that our imaginations had iden- 
tified the country with its antiquities. 
For many hours before we reached 
Alexandria, we saw nothing but a low, 
barren, and monotonous Coast, present- 
ing no variety beyond a succession of 
sandy hillocks covered with windmills, 

We lay-to off the mouth of the har- 
bour until the pilot boarded us, for the 
entrance to the port is so narrow and 
rocky that its difficult passage is never 
attempted without a pilot, and it is 
necessary for heavy ships of war to 
send ashore their guns before they can 
cross the bar. 

On entering the harbour, the first 
object which engaged our notice, and 
almost the only one which is conspicu- 
ous, was the pasha’s palace,—a fit 
object to command attention at the 
very threshold of a country of which 
the Pasna is the universal genius as 
well as the universal merchant. From 
the windows of this, his favourite resi- 
dence, he sees all that passes in the 
port, and is able to watch the move- 
ments of his fleet and the exercises of 
the seamen. 

We found the harbour crowded with 
vessels belonging to all nations, in the 
midst of which was the Egyptian fleet, 
consisting of ten line-of-battle ships and 
five frigates, besides brigs and smaller 
craft: all of them carried the red flag of 
the star and crescent; but, unlike the 
reformed system of the sultan’s fleet, 
the Egyptian sailors wore the national 
costume. I had been prepared by the 
officers of our own fleet at Malta to 
see remarkably fine vessels in the 
pasha’s navy; and had heard, on 
equally good authority, that English 
ships did not surpass them in cleanli- 
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ness: but I was, nevertheless, surprised 
to find so much order both in the 
vessels and in their crews. We have 
heard much of late respecting what the 
newspapers have called the “ miserable 
inefficiency” and defective condition 
of these ships; and some travellers 
have reported them to be mere toys, 
utterly unfit for further service than 
that required at Alexandria. In spite 
of these assertions, I believe that the 
Pasha of Egypt is not disposed to 
build ships as a child makes paper 
boats,—to enjoy the pleasure of float- 
ing them in the first piece of water 
within his reach. The games in which 
he delights are played with weapons 
very different from the toys either of 
childhood or old age,—and he knows 
it better than his neighbours. The 
greater number of ships composing 
this fleet were built by Mehemet Bey, 
who was educated for the purpose in 
Portsmouth dockyard. He married 
an Englishwoman, and, in private life, 
is half a Briton: in his profession he 
is a follower of Sir Robert Seppings, 
whose principles and improvements he 
has adopted in all the vessels he has 
built. 

It was very early in the morning 
when we reached the port; we dropped 
anchor in the midst of the fleet, under 
the stern of one of the large frigates. 
The crews of the different ships were 
employed in bringing off provisions 
from the dock-yard ; and the large 
launches rowing about the harbour, 
manned by crews entirely dressed in 
white with the red cap, gave a lively 
appearance to the scene. The manner 
of rowing is peculiar; on the bow of 
each boat a drummer is stationed to 
beat time, the men stand up to their 
oars, and raise themselves upon one 
leg on the “thwarts” of the boat at 
every stroke. This has a novel and 
rather amusing effect, particularly in 
the large barges rowed by twenty or 
thirty men. 

As soon as we landed, besides the 
greeting we received from swarms of 
flies, we were beset by a troop of camel 
drivers, clamorous for the honour of 
carrying our luggage to the hotel. An 
English traveller, however much he 
may desire to throw off European 
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habits and prejudices in the purpose 
of learning the customs of a new coun- 
try, is never disposed to quarrel with 
the intelligence that there are two ex- 
cellent hotels at hand—one English, 
the other French. Perhaps there is 
even more satisfaction than amuse- 
ment, after a voyage of five days, in 
listening to the rival agents of these 
establishments extolling their respective 
merits in all the characteristics of na- 
tionality. Both are good, perhaps 
equally good; but unless considera~ 
tions of roast beef and London porter 
turn the scale, the French house gene- 
rally has the preference. 

Alexandria is not worth visiting as 
a national city; nor will it afford any 
insight into the national character of 
the Egyptians. That part of it which 
is seen by English travellers is a Frank 
town, built in the Frank style; it is 
supplied with baths on the European 
system, and a theatre for the represen- 
tation of Italian operas and French 
plays. Its inhabitants form one of 
those singular mixtures we so often 
find in the Levant—a string of con- 
sular or political agents, and a medley 
train of adventurers from all countries 
of Europe. The part of Alexandria 
which is more especially the Turkish 
quarter, is not characterised by any 
remarkable features, except the bazars 
and the cafés. The latter are scarcely 
inferior to those of Constantinople, and 
in those overlooking the new harbour 
we or excellent sherbet and 
smoked a Narghiléh in sight of the 
mole where the celebrated Pharos 
stood: a modern lighthouse now oc- 
cupies its site. There is very little to 
detain travellers in this once magnifi- 
cent Alexandria, this third capital of 
the Roman world: its catacombs have 
little interest compared with those of 
Sicily and Rome; its ruins are but 
fragments of foundations which the 
increasing sands prevent antiquaries 
from disputing. The famous column, 
called Pompey’s Pillar for want of a 
better name, whether it formed part of 
a temple or of the library — whether 
erected by Diocletian, or Adrian, or 
by both—is one of the finest shafts of 
granite in the world. The columns of 
Rhamses, known generally as Cleo- 
patra’s Needles, are very near the 
French hotel, in a loose sandy soil full 
of pits and rubbish; the one thrown 
down by the English is nearly covered 
with sand. The base of Pompey’s 
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Pillar bears melancholy evidence of 
English taste, for there is scarcely a 
portion of it which is not covered with 
the names of English travellers, who, 
unable to use their knives upon 
granite, have taken the trouble to 
provide themselves with paint-pots 
and brushes in order to leave in paint 
the important record of their visit. 
Many of these philosophic painter- 
tourists are naval officers, and half the 
ships of Sir Pulteney Malcolm's squa- 
dron are included in the navy list of 
Pompey’s Pillar. 

Having adjusted all the preliminaries 
for our journey to Cairo, and laid ina 
stock of provisions and cooking ap- 
paratus, even to frying-pans and kettles, 
we engaged two Arab servants who 
spoke an intelligible Italian, a language 
which is current in all parts of the 
Levant. We had previously discarded 
our hats for the Fez—the red Turkish 
cap—and had our heads shaved in the 
most approved Mussulman fashion,more 
for the sake of coolness and comfort 
than in mere compliance with the cus- 
toms of the country; for, in spite of 
what one hears at home, the Frank 
dress is best calculated to insure re- 
spect to the European traveller who is 
not thoroughly acquainted with the 
language and observances of the East. 
With these preparations we embarked 
on the canal of Mahmoudieh, which 
establishes the communication between 
Alexandria and the Nile. This canal 
is one of the wonders effected by the 
present pasha. It is fifty miles long, 
ninety feet broad, and about twenty 
feet deep. It was formed by enlarging 
and deepening an ancient canal called 
Kalydi, and no fewer, it is said, than 
250,000 persons were employed in its 
construction. A month’s pay was 
advanced to the labourers, who were 
collected together from all parts and 
compelled to work; and though most 
of them had no other implements than 
their hands, the excavation was com- 
pleted in six weeks. Our boat was 
manned by half a dozen Arabs; it had 
a cabin built upon the deck astern for 
the accommodation of the passengers, 
too low to stand upright in, and so 
small that it required some manage- 
ment to enable four persons to lie 
down in it at full length. The pro- 
visions and travelling apparatus were 
all stowed below the loose planks of 
the deck. Atall our meals this deck 
supplied both our table and our chairs ; 
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two planks were removed to enable us 
to drop our legs into the hold, aud we 
sat down to our plank-table without 
ever experiencing any deficiency of ap- 
petite from the absence ofa better. Half 
the pleasure of travelling is made up 
with these little contrivances; and even 
our Arab cookery, which set at defiance 
all the received notions on the subject, 
became as acceptable to us long before 
we reached Cairo, as a more refined 
cuisine would have been, whether Eng- 
lish or Egyptian, The only thing 
now necessary for our equipment was 
an English flag, as every person is re- 
yuired to travel in Egypt under his 
vational colours. I had provided at 
Malta the white ensign and burgee of 
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having hoisted them (perhaps for the 
first time) on the mast and latteen yard 
of an Egyptian bark, we proceeded 
on our voyage. No man who has 
travelled much has failed to discover 
the policy of Master Faithful’s advice, 
to dake it coolly ; and verily he has need 
of all his philosophy when he consigns 
himself to his mattrass in an Egyptian 
cabin. Taking it coolly in such a place, 
with a temperature varying from 80° 
to 85°, is literally out of the question ; 
and patience, after the first night has 
passed, is reckoned by the traveller as 
the most cardinal of virtues. We were 
welcomed to Egypt on the first night 
of our travels by such a festival as will 
not easily be forgotten. Hundreds of 
fleas celebrated our arrival, the rats 
feasted on our best bread, and ants, 
cockroaches, aud other annoyances, 
completed the menagerie of plagues 
with which our vessel swarmed. 

The voyage up the canal was almost 
entirely performed by tracking, as the 
coutrary wind prevented our setting 
sail, and consequently the men were 
obliged to tow the boat up the stream 
night and day. We passed a day and 
two nights on the canal, and at length 
landed at Atfeh with the full persua- 
sion that we deserved to be canonized 
as martyrs. The morning before we 
left the canal we passed a small mud 
village, where a number of persons 
were collected to see punishment in- 
flicted on two offenders. The whole 
proceeding quite recalled the patriarchal 
times. The chief of the village, a very 
old man, first addressed the people; 
the culprit was then made to lie down, 
and while two men held his legs, the 
chief gave him two severe blows with 
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a long stick —this was the first offend- 
er: the second had only one blow, but 
both fellows roared lustily, and bore 
testimony in that way to the power of 
the punishment. We lost no time in 
chartering a duhabyeh, or passage-boat 
to convey us to Boulak, the port of 
Cairo; the price demanded was 250 
piastres, not quite 2/, 10s.. Among the 
fleet of such boats always to be found 
at Atfeh, there is no difficulty except 
in the selection. We engaged a roomy 
boat belonging to one of the eunuchs 
of the pasha’s hareem; she had been 
recently repaired and painted, and ap- 
peared to promise us a respite from 
our usual nightly afflictions. I was 
much struck with the resemblance of 
these boats to those represented in the 
paintings on the tombs. The traveller 
who has examined the tomb of the 
Egyptian high-priest in the museum 
of Berlin, and recollects the models of 
vessels discovered in it, will scarcely 
find any difference in construction or 
in rig between the modern dahabyeh 
and those facsimiles of the boats which 
navigated the Nile 3000 years ago. 
The Nile is first seen at Atfeh. 
Though wanting the rapidity of the 
Rhine, and its accompanying display 
of cities, churches, and scenery, when 
seen from Cologne, it appeared to me 
as broad. Its colour might dispute 
the epithet flavus with the Tiber. We 
lay-to off Fouah to take in provisions, 
and then proceeded with a fair wind. 
The provisions supplied us by these 
Nile villages were generally mutton or 
lamb, and a peculiar kind of bread not 
unlike our muffins, nor inferior to them 
when toasted. Milk and the butter of 
the country, resembling the recotla of 
southern Italy and Sicily, were always 
to be obtained. These combined with 
our own stock, together with the ecca- 
sional luxury of a ring-dove or hoopoe, 
constituted our daily fare. The river 
between the two cities, Alexandria and 
Cairo, offers little, if any thing, of re- 
markable interest; although there are 
many objects which cannot fail to 
attract the attention of the European 
traveller. The mud villages, the palm 
groves, the plantations of acacia, the 
immense flocks of pelicans and of teal, 
the frequent swarms of hoopoes and 
ring-doves, afford amusement in the 
absence of more powerful novelties. 
In the condition of the people, it is 
impossible not to be struck with the 
complete poverty which prevails 
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throughout the country, proved as it 
is by the half-clothed state of the 
adults, and by the entire nakedness 
of the children. But the great object 
for reflection is the Nile itself, and the 
peculiar blessing which it is, in every 
sense of the term, to the people no less 
than to the country. They bring down 
their horses, donkeys, goats, sheep, 
buffaloes, and camels, to wash and 
drink in the streams; and come them- 
selves to perform their ablutions with 
an exemplary regularity which shews 
how important a duty it is considered. 
Almost every hour brought us to a 
flock of buffaloes standing in the water 
with nothing but their heads above it, 
and evidently enjoying the luxury in 
the coolness of the river and the free- 
dom from flies. The cultivated lands 
on each side of the Nile are kept with 
great care, and are almost exclusively 
sown with corn, rice, and lentils. 
When the river is too low to irrigate 
them by the ordinary channels, two 
contrivances are adopted for drawing 
up the water. The most common of 
these is a large wooden wheel fixed in 
an artificial chasm in the bank, and 
supplied with earthen vessels attached 
to cords which work upon it. This 
wheel is perpendicular, and is con- 
nected with a large horizontal wheel to 
which an ox blindfolded, or a donkey 
(generally the former), is attached. Wa- 
ter is thus brought up in the earthen 
vessels from the river, and poured out as 
the wheel revolves into a cistern which 
distributes it into the proper channels. 
The contrivance is entirely of wood, 
and very rude in its construction. The 
peculiar noise produced by the friction 
of its clumsy machinery is familiar to 
every Egyptian traveller. The other 
contrivance is something like that em- 
ployed to raise water from the wells in 
some parts of Germany and Switzer- 
land. It is a bucket attached to a 
long pole working on a perpendicular, 
and balanced by a heavy weight at the 
otherend. The bucket is pulled down 
into the water by a slave who stands 
close to the river, and is raised by the 
greater weight of the balance. 

In spite of our anticipations from the 
gay and neat appearance of our vessel, 
we soon discovered that she carried 
more passengers than were agreeable. 
No man who values his comfort ought 
to enter one of these boats, unless she 
has been previously sunk for twenty- 
four hours, We, innocently confiding 
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in appearances, did not adopt this pre- 
caution, and consequently a flea car- 
nival was held nightly; and other worse 
tormentors exacted their tribute, in a 
manner compared with which the 
pasha’s taxes are merciful. No one 
who has not himself experienced it, 
can form any conception of the mi- 
sery occasioned by the flea-plagues 
of Egypt in the hot season; their bite 
is more like the sting of a wasp than 
of a flea, according to our English ex- 
perience, and is venomous enough to 
produce irritation, redness, and swel- 
ling of the part. Even our recollec- 
tions of the nights in Sicily, were quite 
refreshing in comparison with these 
present and unceasing evils. The 
plagues of the day, for neither day nor 
night are exempt, are the flies; and it 
would be difficult to determine which 
of the two is the most tormenting. We 
contrived, however, by means of gauze 
veils, to guard against these ; and what 
with the veil by day, and the mosquito 
curtain by night, we might have passed 
for Mahometan women, so rigidly were 
our faces covered. The Nile boats, 
however, may be made extremely com- 
fortable for two persons,— the largest 
number which can travel together in 
Egypt, or, perhaps, in any country, 
with perfect convenience and _satis- 
faction to themselves. 

During the whole of our voyage, I 
was much struck by the regularity 
with which the captain, or reis, and 
many of the crew performed their re- 
ligious devotions. At sunrise, at noon, 
and at sunset, the captain took his 
place at the bow of the boat, or on the 
high cabin astern, and stood absorbed 
in prayer for many minutes, looking 
towards Mecca. He then knelt down 
and prayed, and concluded his devo- 
tions by prostrating himself three times, 
until his forehead touched the deck. 
It is impossible to question the sin- 
cerity and deep religious feeling of 
these men, for both are evident, and 
many professors of a purer faith might 
gather from them a useful lesson. From 
all that I could collect regarding the 
feelings of Mahometans towards Christ- 
ians, it appears that they dislike the 
figures of saints, the pictures, and the 
visible worship of the Catholics, and 
prefer the Protestant religion, because, 
like their own, it is an inward and 
spiritual faith, expressed without the 
aid of external symbols. 

We saw the pyramids on the third 
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day; and on the morning of the fifth, 
after leaving Atfeh, we landed at Bou- 
lak, about a mile distant from the 
capital. The thermometer in the cabin 
of our boat ranged from 80° to 96° at 
noon, during our voyage; on one oc- 
casion it stood at 101° at 3 p.m. in the 
cabin, and at 80° at 10 P.M. of the 
same day in the open air on deck. 
The appearance of Cairo from the Bou- 
lak road is particularly imposing; the 
road is broad, and well kept; and 
Cairo is entered by the square of Ez- 
vékieh, where Kleber was murdered, 
and Napoleon resided during the occu- 
pation of Egypt. Hill’s English hotel 
soon compensated, by its many con- 
veniences, for the annoyances we had 
experienced in the boats; and we for- 
got that we were breathing an African 
atmosphere, in the pleasure of finding 
an agreeable society of overland travel- 
lers from India, who now make up so 
large a portion of the strangers in 
Cairo. It is impossible to record these 
recollections without mentioning the 
name of Mr. Waghorn, to whom the 
gratitude of travellers is due for a large 
portion of the ease, comforts, and fa- 
cilities which they enjoy in every part 
of Egypt. His indefatigable perse- 
verance has overcome obstacles long 
considered insurmountable, and he has 
reduced the eastern desert to the con- 
dition of a mere high-road of Europe. 
While he has done this, he has won 
the esteem and admiration of every 
visitor, by the almost unbounded hos- 
pitality and kindness with which he 
has made the recollection of their 
sojourn delightful. He has, indeed, 
realised the happiness, the freedom, 
and all the accessory enjoyments of an 
English home, in a country where no 
one who speaks his native language 
is regarded by him as a stranger. 

Besides the seasonable conveniences 
of a good hotel, there are others of 
an intellectual character provided for 
the resident in Cairo;—a good li- 
brary has been created within a few 
years, by the subscriptions of English 
families, and the greatest liberality is 
shewn in admitting strangers. 

The climate of Egypt has been 
frequently considered likely to prove 
beneficial in consumptive cases, and I 
doubt not that it will hereafter become 
an important resort for the invalids of 
Europe. The resident English phy- 
sician, Dr. Abbot, whose extensive ex- 
perience during ten years’ practice in 
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the country, gives high authority to his 
opinions on all subjects connected with 
its climate and diseases, confirmed the 
impressions I had already formed by 
a comparison of the climate of Egypt 
with that of Madeira, and such places 
in the south of Europe, and of Eng- 
land, celebrated as resorts for con- 
sumptive persons, in which I had 
resided. The conclusion to which I 
had arrived during my residence in 
these places was that, to a large class 
of consumptive persons, climates cha- 
racterised by an excess of moisture are 
less beneficial than climates of a per- 
fectly uniform dryness. Believing this 
to be true, [ naturally supposed that 
the climate of Egypt, from the dry 
condition of its atmosphere would be 
eminently favourable to such invalids. 
Every inquiry upon this point con- 
firmed this impression ; all the phthisi- 
cal persons who had resided in Egypt 
for any time, were known to have been 
free from ailment during their stay, 
and Dr. Abbot assured me that during 
the seven years in which he was em- 
ployed as physician of the pasha’s 
fleet, he had seen but one instance of 
pulmonary disease, and that was ina 
Syrian conscript recently brought away 
from his native mountains, and therefore 
an imported case. The objection which 
has generally been made to a residence 
in Egypt, is the inconvenience of the 
dust. But this occurs only during the 
khamseen, a periodical wind ; and the 
visitor, by confining himself to his 
house, and closing the windows, may 
be perfectly free from annoyance during 
the brief period of its continuance. 
Cairo is full of interest. The orien- 
tal scholar will delight in it as the first 
school of Arabic; the antiquary and 
historian will regard it with peculiar 
pleasure as the City of the Khalifs, and 
the resting-place of “ good Haroun al 
Raschid ;” while the architect will find 
it abound, beyond any other city of the 
East, with the finest and most elaborate 
specimens of Arabic architecture. The 
bazars of Cairo are richly supplied, and 
afford great facilities for studying cos- 
tume and character; but they are in- 
ferior to those of Constantinople in 
their general convenience, and in the 
costliness of their stores. The busy 
scene is, however, one of peculiar in- 
terest, and the city on a great bazar 
day appears as if the whole tide of 
its population were turned through 
them. From the Bedouin in his blan- 
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ket, to the veiled houri of the hareem, 
all seem to consider that the great busi- 
ness and amusement of life consists in 
cheapening and purchasing, amidst a 
bustle which is always full of excite- 
ment even to a European. The moor- 
ist&’n, or madhouse, and the slave-mar- 
ket, are spectacles more horrible and 
disgusting than those of either Con- 
stantinople or Smyrna. The mooris- 
tin was nearly filled with sufferers — 
dragging out in chains their miserable 
existence, and affording a melancholy 
proof that the Egyptian physicians are 
still far behind the rest of the world in 
this important branch of practice. It 
is, indeed, a blessing that the stricken 
inmates are unconscious of their con- 
dition. The slave-market of Cairo is 
always crowded ; and as people come 
hither from all parts of the East to make 
their purchases, a continued supply is 
kept up by the merchants and dealers. 
Some hundreds of young creatures of 
both sexes were sitting in the court- 
yard perfectly shining with grease, and 
the large galleries round the area were 
filled with others of morevalue. Though 
it is a miserable spectacle, it is said to 
be a source of great happiness to the 
unfortunate slaves: in many cases, it 
is the only real place of rest they know 
from the time when they are torn away 
from home and kindred; and the hard- 
ships they undergo in the passage are so 
severe that hundreds perish by the way, 
and the market is regarded by those who 
live to reach it as the sure and certain 
means of escape from the tyranny of 
their oppressors. Near the citadel the 
pasha has a small menagerie, which is 
remarkable for some magnificent lions 
and a few tigers. The view from the 
citadel, where still stand the ruins of 
the palace of Saladin, is most extensive, 
commanding the pyramids, the desert, 
the Nile, and the city, with its light 
and elegant minarets, and the rich ar- 
chitecture of its mosques. Itis diffi- 
cult to imagine any city presenting 
a more beautiful variety of oriental 
architecture than Cairo. The splendid 
mosques scattered throughout the city, 
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bear evidence of the taste and munifi- 
cence of the Mamlooks and the khalifs, 
to whom they are referred ; and Con- 
stantinople itself can produce nothing 
to surpass, if, indeed, to equal them. 
The mosque of Sultan Hassan is gene- 
rally visited by the English, both from 
peculiar facilities afforded to the ad- 
mission of Franks, and from the high 
order of its merit as a public building. 

In an inner apartment of this mosque 
is the tomb of the sultan, remarkable as 
being the scene of the contests of the 
Mamlooks. ‘The janissary of the con- 
sulate pointed out several large spots 
in the marble floor, as stains of the 
blood shed on these occasions. It must 
have flowed in streams, if these spots 
are attributable to such a cause. It 
will be highly gratifying to Egyptian 
travellers to know, that the British 
public are likely to have the archi- 
tectural beauties of this and the other 
mosques of Cairo made familiar to 
them by the charming pencil of Mr. 
David Roberts, whose skeiches, made 
during his recent journey to the East, 
include some of the finest scenes in the 
capital of modern Egypt. 

The double walls of the citadel in- 
clude, in their intervening space, seve- 
ral important manufactories of govern- 
ment stores ; and in the great square is 
the gateway-tower, from which the last 
of the Mamlooks leaped, and saved his 
life, when all the other members of that 
ill-fated, but rebellious body, were de- 
stroyed by the present pasha.* 

In order to see the pyramids with 
advantage, we went there in the after- 
noon, in time to witness the sunset 
from the top; in the evening we ex- 
plored the interior, slept in the tombs, 
and were again on the summit of the 
Great Pyramid on the following morn- 
ing, in time to see the sunrise. The 
chicken-ovens at Ghizeh are conve- 
niently visited en passant, and ought to 
be omitted by no traveller who desires 
to examine the “ wonders” of Egypt. 
The process, however, is so slow 
that nothing more is seen than 
the arrangement of the eggs over 


* The new mosque which the pasha is building in the citadel, will be one of the 
finest in Cairo; the pasha has opened afresh the alabaster quarries in the Mokattam 
mountains for the purpose of its enrichment, and the fine red granite columns which 


formed the hall of Saladin are to be employed in its construction. 
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din, called also “ Joseph's Well,” from Youssouf Saladin, the great rival of the lion- 


hearted Richard, is justly considered one of the wonders of the citadel. 


It is a 


shaft entirely cut in the rock, to the depth of 270 feet; it is descended by a safe 
winding staircase, and the water, of which there is an abundant supply, is raised by a 
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the charcoal fires; the atmosphere is 
always oppressive. In this, as in all 
other expeditions, donkeys are the 
common, now almost the only, means 
of conveyance. A man who prides 
himself upon his horsemanship, will 
be perplexed, perhaps, at being obliged 
to “shew off” upon a donkey; but 
they are so willing, and so superior to 
those of England, that they are now 
used almost generally by travellers 
crossing from Cairo to Suez. They 
are below the average height of our 
own animals; their pace is an easy, 
quick trot, and it is surprising how 
long they will travel over the sand, 
without food or water. As soon as we 
made an appearance in sight of the 
Arab village between Ghizeh and the 
Pyramids, a crowd of Bedouins ran out 
to meet us. At the very sound of their 
voices our donkeys instinctively quick- 
ened their speed, and we soon reached 
the base of the Great Pyramid. It 
would be a waste of time to describe 
what has been already a thousand 
times recorded—the principal cham- 
bers of the Great Pyramid have under- 
gone no change since the days of 
Belzoni, and a description of them 
would have little novelty. 

The recent discoveries of Col. Vyse, 
whose work illustrating his researches 
will, we trust, soon appear, are both 
interesting and important. With the 
assistance of nearly two hundred Arabs, 
Col. Vyse has succeeded in confirming 
his belief in the existence of chambers 
above Davison’s, or the Queen’s Apart- 
ment; and his indefatigable exertions 
have been rewarded by the discovery 
of three small chambers, which are 
now accessible by a perpendicular and 
most difficult ladder. The upper room 
is painted with the name of the Duke 
of Wellington! It is scarcely possible 
to define one’s feelings when gazing on 
the desert and the Nile from the 
summit of this pyramid — they rival in 
intensity those excited by the view 
from the tower of the Capitol, or from 
the ruins of the Acropolis, and they 
cannot be subdued or feigned, except 
by those who do not deserve to expe- 
rience them. The pyramids of Sak- 
karah are distant from Cairo about 
four hours’ ride; they are visited both 
for their presumed higher antiquity 
than those of Ghizeh, and for the ibis 
pits and tombs in their neighbourhood. 
Sakkarah is approached through groves 
of acacia, which I found in full flower, 
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The principal pyramid is built in five 
steps. Near this one are the ibis pits, 
down which we were compelled to 
scramble, amidst such clouds of dust 
and sand as were almost sufficient to 
smother us, independently of the smoke 
of the torches. These chambers are 
full of earthen pots, containing the 
embalmed birds, arranged uniformly, 
and apparently endless in extent. 
Many of these, which we examined, 
were so well preserved, that even the 
feathers were perfect; but they crum- 
bled to dast on pressure, or exposure to 
the atmosphere. The tombs adjoining 
are very interesting; one is beautifully 
decorated with hieroglyphics and paint- 
ings, chiefly of animals, or of men en- 
gaged in various occupations: they had 
been sadly mutilated, but were very 
beautiful examples of the permanence 
of colours ; the red and blue were es- 
pecially bright. Among the hiero- 
glyphies occurred hares, birds, beasts of 
different kinds, and human _ figures, 
male and female. 

There are several deep pits in this 
tomb, which the Arabs say contain 
mummies. The desert, for a consider- 
able distance around the pyramids of 
Sakkarah, and especially near the 
tombs, is covered with bones, frag- 
ments of human skulls, pieces of mum- 
my-cloths, and countless quantities of 
broken potteries from various ibis pits. 
Secreted among the ruins of the pyra- 
mids, and among the tombs, we found 
three jackals, whose appearance con- 
firmed my impression that the dogs 
which swarm in the streets of Cairo 
are probably the result of a cross be- 
tween the jackal and the common dog 
of Egypt. The sand in the desert of 
Sakkarah was like fire to our feet; and 
at the ibis pits, the thermometer, 
plunged into the sand, rose instantly 
to 129° of Fahrenheit. It was a kham- 
seen wind, and when we sat down 
to dinner under the scanty shade 
of a clump of palms, the thermo- 
meter, which stood at 95° in the shade, 
rose three degrees at every puff of 
that peculiar wind, whose parching 
blasts can never be forgotten by those 
who have experienced their effects. 
But the most interesting places, as 
records of past greatness and glory, 
are the sites of Memphis and Helio- 
polis—the one, the city of the Pha- 
raohs, whose fame filled the ancient 
world with admiration; the other, the 
chosen school in which Moses, and 
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Herodotus, and Plato, became learned 
in the philosophy and wisdom of the 
Egyptians. The position of Memphis 
was determined by Caviglia’s discovery 
of two remarkable statues, to be on the 
spot where many scholars had already 
placed it, in the midst of a thick forest 
of palms which extends for many miles 
between Ghizeh and Sakkfrah on the 
left bapk of the Nile. It is conve- 
niently visited on the way to explore 
the pyramids of Sakkarab. The prin- 
cipal of these two statues is colossal, 
forty feet high ; its perfect preservation 
is, perhaps, attributable to its lying on 
its face. It is impossible to conceive 
any thing more beautiful than the 
exquisite countenance of this highly 
finished statue; the expression is cha- 
racterised by mildness and beauty, and 
the —— of the body mark a 
great advancement in the history of 
Egyptian sculpture. It is supposed to 
be the statue of Rhamses the Great, or 
at least one of the six which that king 
erected before the Temple of Vulcan, 
representing himself, his wife, and his 
four sons. Although this fine statue 
has not been long exposed, English 
and other travellers have lost no time 
in pencilling it with their names; and 
one in particular (a reverend doctor, 
whose position and rank as a scholar 
ought to have taught him better) has 
actually chiselled his name in Roman 
letters on the left arm of the figure! 
Heliopolis, the On of Scripture, now 
called Mataryeh, is marked by a lofty 
obelisk, the only one of the two for- 
merly known as the needles of Pha- 
raoh. But it bas higher interest in 
connexion with Scripture history, as 
the place where Dionysius the Areo- 
pagite saw the sun obscured, when 
** there was darkness over all the earth 
until the ninth hour.” There is an 
Arab tradition also connected with this 
spot, which says that, during the Flight 
out of Egypt, the Holy Family stopped 
to rest at this place near a well, situated 
close to a fine sycamore fig-tree which 
afforded them shade and shelter. This 
tree and well are now the great induce- 
ments to visit the site ofOn. The tree 
is evidently of great age; its size is 
large, and its bark is covered, of course, 
with the names of visitors, among the 
last of whom is that of Sir Robert 
Wilmot Horton, then returning from 
Ceylon. On our way to Heliopolis 
we saw the mirage twice; on one of 
these occasions, the appearance of a 
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lake with all its promontories, and 
bays, and wooded banks, was so per- 
fect that I could have drawn it with 
ease. 

One of the most agreeable excursions 
we made was to the tombs of the kha- 
lifs and the Mamlooks. The domes 
and minarets, the profuse employment 
of arabesque, and the massive character 
of their architecture, would be suffi- 
ciently interesting, independently of 
the objects and purposes of their erec- 
tion. But a single drawing would do 
more justice to them than pages of 
description. The tomb of the present 
pasha is near the tombs of the Mam- 
look beys. It is an arabesque building 
without external pretensions; but no 
drawing-room was ever more completely 
fitted up than it is inside. Turkey 
carpets, chairs, and other conveniences 
are not wanting to make it comfortable 
to the survivors who come to pray at 
the graves of their relations. The occu- 
pants of this chamber are either the 
wives and children of the pasha him- 
self, or those of his sons. One of the 
tombs contains eight children. Here 
is buried the cruel Kutchuk Pasha, 
Mehemet Ali’s son-in-law, who is said 
to have been privately despatched by 
his orders for plotting against his 
government. It is stated as a fact in 
Cairo, and, indeed, has been pub- 
lished by several French travellers, 
that, when he had forbidden his troops 
to thieve any thing from the Arabs 
among whom he was encamped, a wo- 
man came into his tent one morning 
to complain that one of the young 
Mamlooks had just stolen some milk, 
the value of which was considerably 
less than a farthing of English money. 
The boy denied the charge. Kutchuk 
declared that he would administer sum- 
mary justice; and ordered the boy to 
be ripped up in presence of the woman, 
and, if the milk were not found in his 
stomach, the same sentence was to be 
executed on her for a false accusation. 
The boy was found to have drank the 
milk, and, of course, perished from the 
operation. 

Among the multitude of palaces be- 
longing to Mehemet Ali, that of Shu- 
bra, his summer palace, is the most 
interesting. It is situated at the dis- 
tance of a few miles from the city, and 
is approached by an excellent road 
shaded by an avenue of trees. The 
gardens are laid out in the Italian 
style, and are ornamented with marble 
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fountains. Most of the palaces have 
been painted by European artists. 
Rhoda Island gardens, celebrated for 
the story of the Khalif El Aman Be- 
khakam Allah and iis Bedouin bride, 
and for the Egyptian tradition which 
says that Moses was found there, have 
sprung up as if by magic within the 
last seven years; they are under the 
management of a Scotch gardener, Mr. 
Traill, and are laid out with consider- 
able taste. They are the property of 
Ibrahim Pasha, whose incessant la- 
bours, as commander-in-chief of the 
Syrian army, allow him little oppor- 
tunity of enjoying the repose of this his 
favourite retreat. The Nilometer, a 
graduated octagon pillar, is at the ex- 
tremity of the gardens ; its appearance 
is by no means equal to its fame, and 
it is hardly worth a visit. 

One of the exhibitions or sights of 
Egypt, which I was most desirous of 
seeing, was that of the Ghaw&zee or 
dancing girls. It is now prohibited at 
Cairo, although a national and ancient 
custom ; and the hereditary professors 
of the art are almost all banished to 
Upper Egypt, where they have full 
“license to practise.” A little bribery, 
however, quieted the conscience and 
scruples of the sheik, and we witnessed 
the performance in our own house at 
Cairo under the protection of that 
official. There were six women; three 
of them were dancers, one a singer, and 
the other two musicians. The music 
consisted of the castanets of the dancers, 
a tambourine, and a sort of drum, ac- 
companied by the singing of all except 
the dancers. After the figuranti had 
become sufficiently excited by brandy 
and champagne, they loosened their 
dresses and gave the signal with their 
castanets for the commencement of the 
mystic and voluptuous performance. 
The songs were in the most extravagant 
style of oriental description, and the 
expressive motions of the dancers were 
always in accordance with the spirit of 
the songs. In such an_ exhibition, 
where the entire aim is to represent the 
progress of love, dancing has naturally 
little to do with it, and the attitudes 
are all performed by the muscles of the 
body. These languishing motions, the 
half-closed eyes, the increasing excite- 
ment of the actors, and the apparent 
suspension of all the faculties, consti- 
tute a pantomime which leaves no pos- 
sibility of an erroneous interpretation. 
This display is an indispensable adjunct 
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to every hareem, where all kinds of 
excitement are welcome; but it has 
neither grace nor any other merit to 
recommend it to European favour. 
The conjurors and the magicians still 
keep up their fame in Egypt ; and both 
are well worth seeing as curiosities, 
even if the visitor be disposed to doubt 
the power of the latter, as believed by 
many recent travellers of excellent au- 
thority. The conjurors certainly sur- 
pass our own professors of legerdemain, 
both in the rapidity and cleverness of 
their tricks ; many of them are quite new 
to Englishmen, and, in their way, are 
not inferior to the exhibitions of half 
the foreign adventurers who have real- 
ised fortunes in England. The magi- 
cians constitute a class at once distinct 
from every other, and respected for the 
profession of » mystery which would 
attach importance to its masters in any 
country, and in any age. The numer- 
ous instances in which the result of the 
experiments of these magicians has been 
so successful as to supply the inquirer, 
not only with a description of the per- 
son of a distant friend, but with a 
minute account of his dress and pecu- 
liarities of appearance or of manner— 
not imagined by the pre-informed eye 
of the inquirer himself, but by a child 
whose description must identify it,— 
are so strong, that it is impossible to 
deny the truth and accuracy of the re- 
sult, however indisposed we may be 
to admit the possession of super- 
natural power. It is now perfectly esta- 
blished, that these results are obtained 
without the slightest collusion between 
the child and the magician ; for, when- 
ever the experiment has been success- 
ful in evoking figures, though the most 
minute precautions have been taken to 
find a child unknown to the magician, 
and, to prevent deception during the 
process, the description of the person 
required has been equally accurate. 
There are two things essential to the 
success of the experiment: the child 
must be under twelve or thirteen years 
of age, and the name of the person must 
be pronounced distinctly. Any of the 
observers may desire the child to call 
for a friend in any part of the world, 
stating nothing but the name, and spe- 
cifying neither sex nor country. As 
soon as he appears in the ink, the child 
describes him, and, in almost every 
successful instance which is recorded, 
the description if found to correspond 
even in the most minute shades of ap- 
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pearance with the person himself. In 
the case of well-known characters, it 
may be argued with some show of pro- 
bability, that the peculiar appearance 
of such personages is known to the 
parties beforehand; but when some 
one is called for who is perhaps known 
to none present but the single individual 
who desires him, it is absurd to sup- 
pose that this is possible. The instance 
where Lord Nelson, as related by Mr. 
Lane, was described so accurately that 
the lost arm was noticed, may be ac- 
counted for by some on the former 
supposition ; but the other case related 
by that gentleman, where a young 
Englishman had stipulated for the ap- 
pearance of his father as the sine qué 
non of his belief, and was accurately 
supplied with a description not only of 
his father’s person, but of some strik- 
ing peculiarities for which he was re- 
markable, is precisely one of that kind 
in which collusion is out of the ques- 
tion; for not a person even among the 
visitors present had ever seen the father. 
If collusion could be practised, failures 
would be extremely rare, because a man, 
who depends for his reward on the suc- 
cess of his operation, will be naturally 
anxious to succeed ; and the Egyptians 
are not so well acquainted with the dress 
and customs of European nations as to 
be able to describe from experience. I 
have only to add, that any accidental 
errors in the process, or the child being 
above the age prescribed, are sufficient 
to cause the entire failure of the experi- 
ment. 

On the arrival of the magician, he 
bound some written passages from the 
Koran over the child’s forehead, and 
placed a paper, containing ink, in his 
hands, reciting rapidly some incanta- 
tions, and occasionally throwing in- 
cense on the fire. The child continued 
to look steadily at the ink; and, at 
length, said that figures had appeared. 
After many of these figures had made 
their appearance and passed off, the 
master or sultan came in on horseback, 
having been preceded by persons who 
brought in a tent, and swept, and 
watered the ground for his reception. 
The magician told the boy to order 
him to stay. We were now asked, if 
we wished any person to be called for. 
The boy stated, that the sultan had got 
off his horse and sat down, and that 
the slaves had brought him coffee. I 
desired him to call for a gentleman, 
whom I considered a fair test, because 
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he had lost a leg. It was necessary 
that the boy should summon him by 
name, and he followed my pronuncia- 
tion with difficulty. The stranger was 
summoned accordingly, and made his 
appearance with a lady. He was de- 
scribed as slightly made, and rather 
short than tall; his dress, a black coat 
and trowsers, and a white waiscoat ; 
he had little hair, and that light co- 
Joured ; and walked very lame. On 
being questioned, he said, that he 
walked badly, but he could see two 
feet; at first, he said, that he had 
moustaches, but afterwards corrected 
himself, and said, that he had scarcely 
any; he carried a small sword in his 
hand. This description was certainly 
very puzzling ; for, although my friend 
had been in the navy, and lost his leg 
in the service, I knew that he neither 
wore moustaches nor a sword: but the 
other part of the account was correct. 
We next asked for a lady,—and a very 
pretty one by the way; when the boy 
described a person with yellow trowsers, 
moustaches, and beard! This was an 
affront not to be forgiven, and we broke 
up the conference. The other expe- 
riments which I witnessed were not 
more successful, and I was unfortunate 
in not obtaining such interesting results 
as those authenticated by Lord Prudhoe 
and Mr. Lane. 

Much as the English traveller is sur- 
prised with the novelty of every thing 
he sees in Cairo, there is nothing which 
is more unexpected than the discovery 
that the service of the Church of Eng- 
land is performed regularly in the city 
by German missionaries, and in the 
English language. The congregation, 
with very few exceptions, is entirely 
composed of young natives educating 
by the missionaries in the doctrines of 
the English church. Most of their 
children are Copts; but some are of 
Egyptian parents, sent to the schools 
from the belief that, when they are 
qualified, they will be provided for in 
England. The pasha secretly encou- 
rages this establishment; and the zeal- 
ous exertions of the missionaries, par- 
ticularly Messrs. Lieder and Schlentz, 
in distributing Arabic versions of our 
Bible throughout Egypt, and in pro- 
moting the objects of the schools, have 
already been productive of the most 
beneficial results. The church service 
is regularly performed on Sundays by 
these clergymen, whose appearance in 
the oriental head-dress, with the red 
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Fez cap and moustaches, has a singular 
effect in the pulpit. The psalms were 
sung by the children, who were all 
dressed in the national costume. 

I had been provided by the cele- 
brated Professor Farish, of Malta, with 
letters of introduction to the mission- 
aries of the Bible Society in Syria and 
in Egypt, and more especially to Mr. 
Lieder, the director of the establish- 
ment at Cairo. I understood from 
this gentleman that Christian instruec- 
tion is now afforded in the Cairo 
schools to 200 children —80 boys and 
120 girls ; all the koys and six of the 
girls are taught English. In addition 
to the charge of this important esta- 
blishment, the missionaries perform 
periodical journeys into Upper Egypt, 
and distribute in their passage whole 
cargoes of their admirable translations 
of our authorised version of the Scrip- 
tures. 

I was desirous of secing something 
of the European society of Cairo be- 
yond that of my own countrymen. The 
Asiatic Greeks, settled in Egypt, are 
about the best specimens of their class, 
and fill important and confidential 
offices under the government. Many 
of their families are highly accom- 
plished ; and some of their ladies are 
skilled in various accomplishments be- 
yond the ordinary standard of English 
education; music is always under- 
stood — drawing rarely ; most of them 
speak, with fluency, Romaic, Arabic, 
Italian, French, and often Turkish. The 
common language of conversation at 
their soirées is Italian; the Romaic 
generally spoken is the dialect of the 
islands, 

The promenade, called the “ Rosetta 
Gardens,” is the favoured place in 
which European Cairo sports its fa- 
shion and its dandyism, both male and 
female. The “Gardens” are consider- 
ably below the average of kitchen-gar- 
dens in England; a few bananas, one 
or two palms, and some vines, con- 
stitute the principal botanical stock of 
the establishment. But no one ever 
expects to find botany or horticulture 
in the Rosetta Gardens, where the 
ladies go to talk and the gentlemen to 
flirt;—and gossip, at least once a 
week, holds an uninterrupted reign. 
On Sunday afternoon, the walks of the 
garden are generally filled with idlers, 
whose great amusement consists in 
strolling along the walks and listening 
to the “concord of sweet sounds,” got 
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up for these special occasions by the 
Cairo band; a brotherhood of some 
half dozen artisans, whose stock in 
trade is usually composed of two cla- 
rionets, three fiddles, and a drum. 
Jews, Greeks, Copts, Armenians, 
French, and Italians, may here be 
recognised amidst the confusion of 
tongues. The English residents are 
seldom seen here; but an old Turk 
occasionally strolls in to see and be 
seen among the crowd. The display 
of beauty is generally very average 
indeed ; but the display of fashions has 
no rival on any promenade in Europe. 
The wardrobe ofa theatre of strolling 
players could not turn out so great 
a variety of modern-antique costumes ; 
and the tailors who contrived to cut 
and stitch them into the last Paris 
fashion, imported by steam from Mar- 
seilles to Alexandria, and duly reported 
from Alexandria to Cairo, would be 
treasures, as “ property-men” to a 
London manager. From the breeches 
of the Dutchman to the “tights” of 
the Parisian,—from the swallow-tail 
of the lawyer's clerk to the duck-tail of 
the German student,—from the hat of 
silk to that of straw, there is not a 
shade or variety which does not vege- 
tate weekly in the Rosetta Gardens. 
Then, as to the ladies; fashions which 
the “ Journal des Dames” announced 
two years ago as the ne plus ultra, here 
flourish in luxuriance; grafted, it is 
true, upon an Asiatic or a Spanish 
stock, and trimmed in accordance with 
the reminiscences of such flying novel- 
ties as may be sported by Indian tra- 
vellers en passant to India or to Eng- 
land. No matter what it be, so long 
as it be new to the milliners of Cairo— 
be it the invention of Calcutta or of 
Bombay, of Paris, London, or of 
Lyons — it must be fashionable; and to 
the Rosetta Gardens it goes accordingly, 
to be eyed, and envied, and criticised, 
and copied by the belles of the Egyp- 
tian metropolis. Tight sleeves had just 
made their appearance when [ arrived ; 
and, consequently, the tighter they could 
be worn consistently with the power of 
moving the arms was considered the 
highest perfection of fashion. But, in 
spite of all this, there is an air of 
amiability among the people of this 
mixed colony which makes one feel at 
home in their society. Among ail its 
classes and conditions, differing as they 
do in habits, in nation, and in faith, 
there appeared to prevail the greatest 
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possible good feeling,—a kind of social 
fellowship which alone can realise home 
to those who seek it in a foreign land. 
Happy are they who can enjoy life in 
their own way, and not make them- 
selves discontented by vainly searching 
for a better. 

In the beginning of this paper it 
was remarked, the pasha of Egypt is 
not disposed to play with toys, as his 
ships have recently been termed. Every 
one who has seen what he has done, or 
is doing, in Egypt will not only agree 
in the accuracy of this statement, but 
will be compelled to acknowledge that 
no man in modern times has ever risen 
to power with so sure and certain an 
advancement ;—perhaps, I should say, 
that no man, who has had the oppor- 
tunity, has possessed equal genius. 
That a humble shopkeeper or trader in 
Roumelia should rise by his talents to 
become, first, an officer of high rank in 
the army of his country, and afterwards 
viceroy of an important province, is 
sufficiently extraordinary ; but when 
the same man increases his province 
by successful conquests, raises an army, 
builds a fleet, and assumes a position 
in the scale of nations, so important as 
to compel Europe to treat with him as 
an independent prince, in spite of their 
simultaneous declarations that he must 
not so consider himself ;—we cannot 
deny his claim to the title of a great 
man, so far as that appellation is sanc- 
tioned by the received and admitted 
forms. When Sultan Mahmoud com- 
menced his system of reforms at home, 
Mehemet Ali knew well that he had 
raised a spirit which he could not 
tame ; and that he himself was virtually 
his own master from that very hour. 
He commenced reforms on his own 
account as soon as his power was con- 
solidated, and worked them out in his 
own way. Avoiding the grand error 
of his nominal master, he laid no pro- 
faning hand on the costume of his 
country, sanctioned as it was by im- 
memorial usage, and interwoven with 
the dearest ties of the national religion. 
Iie neither interfered with nor thwarted 
the priesthood ; and, consequently, he 
never shocked the strongest prejudices 
of his people. But he introduced edu- 
cation in every possible form ; he sent 
his young men of promise to be taught 
in the universities and great schools of 
Europe ; he founded schools ofartillery, 
cavalry, and seamanship; schools of 
medicine sprung up under his auspices, 
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and botanic gardens, on the principles 
of Linneus and Jussieu, appeared on 
the very borders of the desert. He 
next introduced steam upon the Nile; 
and established the printing press. 
These two things constituted in them- 
selves an era in the history of Egypt. 
While civilisation was making these 
rapid strides under his encouragement, 
he determined to make his country 
learn the sources of the commercial 
wealth and fame of the first nations in 
Europe. His manufactories were to 
rival those of England, and compete 
with them in the market. This was 
and is still his greatest error. Egypt 
is naturally an agricultural country ; 
and, however much her manufactures 
may enrich the pasha himself, agricul- 
ture alone can benefit the condition of 
the people, or develope the resources of 
the country. Unable or unwilling to 
perceive this, he has repressed improve- 
ment by the taxes and monopolies he 
has established, to the direct injury of 
the land. He has crushed the farmer 
by his exactions, and has imposed 
heavy penalties on any attempt to 
evade the monopolies he has created. 
In fact, the pasha is the sole manufac- 
turer, the banker, the merchant, the 
universal trader of Egypt. To main- 
tain this character, every article is taxed 
to a degree which is positively ruinous 
to the classes engaged in its pro- 
duction. The unfortunate farmer is 
obliged to sell everything to the govern- 
ment at the price the government may 
choose to fix, and to buy from them on 
the same conditions. Even the corn 
for his tillage, and the oxen necessary 
to irrigate his fields, the cordage for 
his wells, the sails of his boat, and the 
mat he sleeps on, must all be pur- 
chased from the government, not only 
at a price far beyond their actual value, 
but at a higher rate than that for which 
he had sold many of them perhaps only 
a few days before. The result of this 
system is naturally utter misery, spread- 
ing far and wide through every ramifi- 
cation of those classes of society upon 
whose substantial welfare the interests 
of Egypt depend. In the present posi- 
tion of the Eastern question, it is too 
much to expect a change for the better ; 
but as soon as the pasha is placed in a 
situation to develope the resources of 
his dominions, unexhausted by the pay- 
ment of a heavy tribute, and the ne- 
cessity of keeping up an enormous 
army, he will, undoubtedly, see the 
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policy of extensive reforms, commenc- 
ing with his own measures. And, let 
the acknowledgment of his indepen- 
dence come when it may, I am per- 
suaded, that so far from eventually 
weakening the Turkish empire, the 
establishment of a powerful Maho- 
metan state in alliance with the sultan, 
professing the same faith, and having 
in reality the same interests, will be 
productive of the greatest conceivable 
advantages to Turkey no less than to 
Egypt. In the present constitution of 
the Ottoman empire, it is difficult to 
see how it can possibly be strong and 
united. With a mixed population, of 
which the Turks themselves constitute 
but a fraction, and a very small one; 
with an extent of territory far surpass- 
ing even the lowest proportion of popu- 
lation to the land in other countries, 
the power of Turkey is frittered away 
by every disturbance in its remote pro- 
vinces, while it is paralysed at home 
by the intrigues of its political neigh- 
bours. Any change of such a consti- 
tution promises to be for the better. 
By making Mehemet Ali independent, 
by attaching his interest to her own, 
by leaving him undisturbed and unen- 
cumbered to work out the long-neglected 
resources of Egypt, the Porte would 
create for herself the surest, because the 
most natural, bulwark which she can 
now raise in defence of what remains 
of her once magnificent empire. There 
was a time, it is true, when the repre- 


sentative of the house of Othman would. 


have assumed higher ground than this ; 
there was time when the conquerors of 
Hungary would have adopted a very 
different measure to satisfy the ambj- 
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tious cravings of a rebellious vassal ; 
but those days are past, and it is con- 
sidered enough now to be able to pro- 
vide for the evils of the present hour. 
If this provision should deprive the 
diadem of Turkey of one of the 
brightest gems remaining out of the 
immense treasures for which it was 
formerly conspicuous ; it is to save the 
substance by sacrificing what has be- 
come no more than an uncertain ap- 
pendage, loosened from its true con- 
nexion by the weakness of the last 
sovereign who wielded the destinies of 
Turkey. And ‘hereafter, when real 
civilisation has forced its way through- 
out the diversified population of Turkey 
and of Egypt; and when the rivalry 
of the two countries has become one 
of improvement rather than of war, it 
will assuredly be found that they are 
stronger, more important, and more 
valuable to each other, as two separate 
kingdoms, than they could be if united 
under one master, whether he be a 
sultan or a pasha. 

In conclusion I feel that it is just 
to remark, that, from my experience of 
Egypt, there is no work which affords 
so much satisfaction to the traveller 
who wishes to siudy the present as well 
as the past condition of the country ; 
or supplies the English reader, who 
enjoys travelling quietly by his own 
fireside at home, with so much informa- 
tion on all points connected with the 
inhabitants and their customs, as_the 
Modern Egyptians of Mr. Lane. It 
is a masterpiece of its kind, and really 
leaves nothing to be desired, still less 
to be done, by any future traveller. 
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ON FRENCH CRITICISM OF THE ENGLISH, AND NOTABLY IN THE 
AFFAIR OF THE VENGEUR. 
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HORSE-MARINES, TO LABEDOLLIERE, ESQ. 


Aw Englishman who has the opportunity, or will take the trouble, to read the 
French journals pretty regularly, must be struck (and no doubt very much 
frightened) by the ferocious hatred exhibited towards our beloved Albion by the 
writers of the Republican and Legitimist parties. The moderate thinkers (of the 
Débats, Siecle, Constitutionnel, Courrier, &c.) shew much more kindliness of 
disposition towards us; and are pleased to think, especially those journals under 
the patronage of M. Thiers, that considerable benefit may occur by the mainte- 
nance of alliance between us two magnanimous nations. 

The two other parties, however, the Legitimists, “ who, under God, owed the 
restoration of their king to the Prince Regent,” and the extreme Liberals, whether 
they be with the National advocates of pure republicanism, or with the Capitole 
supporters of Napoleon’s system and relatives, hate us with a deadly hate ; and 
have such a notion of the profound dissimulation of Lord Melbourne, the gigantic 
ambition of Lord John, and the dark schemes of the Right Hon. T. B. Ma- 
chiavaulay, that they find means to fill weekly many columns of type with im- 
pressions of alarm and indignation, and awful warnings regarding the present 
ungodly alliance that subsists between France and perfide Albion. 

I do not mean any disrespect to the above-named eminent British statesmen 
in saying that, from all I have learned of their character, the world need not ap- 
prehend any such stupendous schemesand miracles-of-state as the French patriots 
profess to expect from them; and I confess am rather inclined to attribute the 
lusty outcries of the latter to that system of cheap patriotism so common to the 
opposition in all free countries, and which consists simply in the raising up of 
certain party cries, and the inflaming of certain fierce prejudices, which are 
always to be found amongst the people. Many such schemes of agitation could 
be pointed out in our own happy country—which, however, let pass: but just 
as on the stage when a hero steps forward to make a speech about “ woman in 
distress,” or a sailor swears that “ Dash his marlinspikes, a British tar don’t value 
six Mounseers the twinkling of a binnacle!’ and straightway applauding thunder 
issues from the galleries; even so, political quacks have their claptraps, and a 
never-failing one in France is that of “ Uinfame Angleterre ;” the French lion 
(if he will permit us to call him so), poked up in this way, lashes his tail furiously 
and bellows out for war. 

Sir, this fury of hate is a compliment to us nationally —to those past days of 
struggle between us in which it has been usually our fortune to have the best, 
and of which the memory is rankling and sore in the bosoms of the losing party. 
No such wrath is extended towards Russians, Austrians, and Prussians, by our 
honest French neighbours ; and why? because if those nations, in their quarrels 
and scuffles with the French, did occasionally come off victorious, yet the balance 
is against them on the whole; and Austerlitz, Marengo, Jena, make up for a 
deal of dubious fighting in France and elsewhere, when the fortune of war had 
turned, and, bleeding with the wounds of a thousand victories, the noble French 
empire was at last obliged to give in. Look, too, how the French do tenderly 
appreciate the great merits and courage of Spain and Italy! They grow absolutely 
enthusiastic regarding these; and for the very good reason, that the French beat 
them so soundly whenever they had to do with them, that the deuce is in it if 
they could afford to feel any rancour: for what cause had they to be angry ? 

If we read the Memoirs of M. de Buonaparte, we find, in a similar way, that 
of all the generals pitted against him, M. de B. has the most profound contempt 
for the Duke of Wellington:—* A pitiful fellow,” says he, “ who had not a spark 
of genius, and committed the grossest faults possible.” He is rather scornful, 
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too, in speaking of Bliicher,—“ A drunken old corporal, who knew nothing about 
war.” But the emperor has a word of praise for many a poor fellow who was less 
fortunate than the above-named boobies, one of whom had the absurd impudence 
never to be beaten by him or his, and the other to give as good as he got; and, 
in his clumsy ignorance, to be knocked down one day, up again the next, and 
hitting about as fresh as ever. 

All this, sir, is poor subject for joking on; and will remind you, no doubt, 
of the maritime claptraps which have just been spoken of. But herein, as I take 
it, lies the secret of the popular French hatred against us — that we have beaten 
them continually. Have we not some such soreness (O un-English query !) 
against our Yankee brethren for having — no, not beaten us—but had, larger 
frigates, and horrid large guns, and the advantage of picked seamen, cotton- 
bags, and all sorts of blunders of ours to help them during the last war? I only 
put this query humbly, being a civilian, and knowing nothing of these matters. 

“ Of course not!”’ shouts every Briton in red and in blue, “ You are a pert 
ignoramus, who talk of what you cannot understand in a manner disgraceful to 
an Englishman.” Remark how this precise argument is used across the water ; 
and if a writer in Fraser’s Magazine ventures meekly to hint that such and such 
a French victory or achievement was a defeat, or did never take place, and that 
the accounts thereof are mere figment, humbug, cant, absurdity, blague, farce, or 
what not, twenty champions rush forward to give him the lie, and pull him (not 
literally, only dterarily) by the nose. There was an English officer present at 
one of the Palais-Royal balls soon after the Revolution, who wore (sewed on to 
his uniform coat, most likely along withhis but tons and his lace) his Waterloo 
medal. Next day half a dozen journals took notice of this, chailenged him to 
appear at an appointed place with the medal on his breast, and there should be a 
man or men who would pull it from his coat, fling it in his face, and running 
him with small-sword through the body, avenge the insulted honour of the 
nation! Who ever heard that a Waterloo medal was an insult before? Is Jena 
bridge an insult? or Pont d’Austerlitz? or Poulet & la Marengo? or yonder 
brazen column in the Place Vendome, dedicated to the glory of the evercitus 
maximus * that profligated the German war in three months? When we read of 
Napoleon robbing Potsdam of Frederick's sword, there is no harm done; he 
seizes on an agreeable piece of plunder that is his by the right of the strongest ; 
but when French soldiers pull down Rosbach column, surely the moralist (being 
in a cheerful humour) may grin at their barbarous folly—all the French horses 
and men cannot lug that day out of history. And how indignant were these 
very men when other barbarians wished to blow up Jena bridge! Did not fat 
old Louis XVIII. vow that he would go and sit bodily on the bridge all night, 
and so be blasted into heaven along with it? Awed by the threat and by the 
notion of blowing up two such masses together, the angry Prussians withdrew 
their powder-bags ; and though Jena bridge did, in compliment to them, assume 
for awhile another name, the tobacco-pipes and bayonets of the High-Dutch bat- 
talions had no sooner disappeared over the frontier, than Jena bridge was Jena 
bridge once more, and so remains till to-day. 

Let us mention an instance of this wondrous military jealousy on the part of 
the French. 

The English reader, perhaps, does not remember that some time in the course 
of last year the Duke of Orleans paid a visit to Bordeaux, Bayonne, Toulouse, 
and the cities in that district of France, shedding the light of his countenance on 
prefects, mayors, and citizens, who were languishing for a sight of their legitimate 
prince. 

His royal highness did as princes do in such progresses, — danced with the 
mayoresses, feasted with the common-council, encouraged the manufactures, spoke 
words of condescension to the hospitals, smiled kindly on the canals, and had 
his coach-horses once or twice pulled off, the people being desirous to emulate 
the loyal quadrupeds, and drag their heir of monarchy over the turnpike-roads. 

That ingenious paper, the Charivari (better go without coffee for breakfast, 
than honest M. Philipon’s jokes and pranks), made all sorts of droll remarks upon 


* « Neapolio, Imp. Aug. monumentum belli Germanici trimestri spatio, ductu 
suo, profligati, gloriw exercitus maximi dicavit.” 
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the duke’s proceedings as day by day they were chronicled in the official journal ; 
and when his royal highness, being at Toulouse (where a victory was won by — 
somebody, certainly—six and twenty years ago), visited the famous field of 
battle, the Charivari did not fail to have its joke at the account of the visit, which 
it extracted from the Moniteur :— 


«« After visiting certain manufactories, the prince,” says the Charivari (quoting 
Jrom the Moniieur), advanced to the point of junction of the canal and the Garonne. 
The interest of the excursion had now become more lively. The prince had now 
entered on the field of battle.” 


* On the field of battle,” cries Charivari; “ Prince Rosolin on the field 
of battle!” Neither more nor less. But here comes something still more over- 
powering. The action has commenced, and you shall hear how cruelly hot it 
grew. Murder, how these citizen-soldiers fight when once they begin! What a 
pity they don’t set-to somewhat oftener !” 


“ After having glanced rapidly over the Ponts Jumeaux, which precede the port 
where the canal and the river join, the prince turned round to Marshal Clausel, who 
accompanied him :—¥‘ It was at the head of this bridge that an English brigade was 
destroyed, of which the chief, killed on the field of battle, was found on the ground.” 


“ A brigade destroyed, and a general killed ; bravo, Rosolin !” 


“ At the invitation of the prince, Marshal Clausel went forward a certain distance ; 
and there looking over the ground where he had so actively manceuvred in 1814, the 
old warrior explained the facts of the famous battle of the 10th of April, gained by 
Marshal Soult over the English!” 

* * # * * “ # - 


This is quoted from the Moniteur! and you may fancy what a fume I, a 
Briton, was in to think that the French official journal should contain such a 
statement! ‘ What! a column at Toulouse, and a column in the Moniteur,” 
said we, pleasantly, “ to record a sound beating as a victory!” and straightway 
fell in a passion for several hours, until we thought of—looking in the Moniteur. 
The paragraph was there, sure enough: -—‘‘ Ponts Jumeaux, English general 
killed, famous battle of the 10th of April ;” every word except the last seven,— 
“ gained by Marshal Soult over the English.’ Now, the joke about Prince 
Rosolifi on the field is not bad; but what is it compared to the exquisite waggery 
of forging a passage from the Moniteur, which makes us poor English lose the 
battle of Toulouse ? 

This tale appears, to be sure, in a journal not remarkable for its gravity ; but 
it is here introduced, along with the other anecdotes, in order to shew the spirit 
with which the men of your nation are disposed to regard Great Britain and its 
achievements, and as a prelude (as are oysters, and fish, and soup, before roast 
beef) to that formidable piece de résistance, your own criticism upon an article 
that appeared in this Magazine. 

Last July, in this very Magazine, Mr. Thomas Carlyle published a recanta- 
tion of some complimentary remarks addressed by him in his History of the 
French Revolution to a French ship, the Vengeur, which, in the first great battle 
fought between our fleets after the Revolution, was said to have sunk with all its 
flags flying, its guns firing, its men roaring defiance to the English, and Vive la 
République, preferring death underneath the great waters to life and ignominious 
slavery upon the terra firma of “ perfidious Albion.” 

Perfidious Albion admired this trait of heroism for fifty years ; but at length, 
when two writers of repute came to record it in their histories of the Revolution, 
a gentleman, who was present at the battle, had seen a gun fired over the Vengeur, 
whereupon she hauled down her colours, who had seen the captain of the 
Vengeur safely dining on board the English ship when his own vessel went 
down; who had seen many men of the French crew taken from the sinking 
Vengeur into other English vessels; and, finally, saw the Vengeur go down, her 
men shouting for help—an English admiral came forward and said, “ Be 
cautious, O historians, you are stating that which is not true!” whereupon Mr. 
Carlyle, taking the admiral’s testimony into consideration, and looking for what 
further information he could find, became convinced that the story was a figment, 
and so declared his opinion. 
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Well, in due time after the letters of Mr. Carlyle and Admiral Griffiths had 
appeared in this Magazine, the Revue Britannigue of Paris, a meritorious pub- 
lication, which contains translations ofsuch articles in English periodicals as may 
be, in the French Editor’s opinion, amusing or useful to his nation,—the Revue 
Britannique published an original article, — your “ Answer to Mr. Carlyle.” 
This answer the Republican National and the Imperial Capitole (and what other 
French papers I cannot say) reprinted ; and, being a curious piece of criticism, it 
deserves to be translated into our own-tongue. 


ANSWER TO FRASER’S MAGAZINE. 


“ Historians, even poets, have vied with each other in celebrating the immortal 
snicide of the Vengeur, in the combat of the 13 Prairial, year 11 (1st June, 179+). 
The strophes of Lebrun and Chénier have popularised the act of devotion performed 
by the Vengear’s crew, and registered in the annals of the time; and behold, at the 
interval of half a century, a contradictory inquest has been established in London upon 
this subject, and the veracity of this glorious deed has been questioned with a vehe- 
mence which reminds one of the declamation of the old Tories against the French 
Revolution. While the National in France was calling public attention towards six 
seamen escaped from this heroic shipwreck, and living at the present day, an article 
of Fraser's Magazine, from the pen of M. Thomas Carlyle, tended to shew that the 
shipwreck of the Vengeur was ‘a farce, a blague, invented by Barrére.’ Such are 
the words which the Conservative writer borrows, not from the dictionary of the 
Academy, but from the vocabulary of the Halles of Paris. However the opinions of 
our various readers may differ, all will thank us for our answer to Fraser’s Magazine, 
for the glory of France should be of all parties. 

“ The illowing are the circumstances which have given occasion to this attack 
upon the memory of our brave seamen :— 

“ Mr. Carlyle is the author of a mediocre—(let us say so en passant)—a mediocre 
History of the French Revolution, Having, as he declares himself, read in many Eng- 
lish works the anecdote relating to the Vengeur, he thought he ought not to omit 
mention in his history a fact which bore every character of the most unequivocal 
truth: a fact ascertained, and of which the contradiction was prescribed by fifty years 
of authenticity. Having then recounted the battle of the 1st of June, he dedicated the 
following paragraph to the Vengeur :— 


“1, Extract from Carlyle’s “ French Revolution” (vol. iii. p. 535). 

“¢ But how is it, then, with that Vengeur ship, she neither strikes nor makes off? 
She is lamed, she cannot make off; strike she will not. Fire rakes her fore and aft 
from victorious enemies; the Vengeur is sinking. Strong are ye, Tyrants of the Sea; 
yet we also, are we weak? Lo! all flags, streamers, jacks, every rag of tricolor that 
will yet run on rope, fly rustling aloft: the whole crew crowds the upper deck ; 
and, with universal soul-maddening yell, shouts Vive la République,—sinking, sink- 
ing. She staggers, she lurches, her last drunk whirl; Ocean yawns abysmal: down 
rushes the Vengeur, carrying Vive la République along with her, unconquerable, into 
Eternity.’ 

‘* It was in consequence of this passage that Vice-Admiral Griffiths inserted in the 
Sun a letter, which was reproduced in several English journals, 


“ «2, Letter from Rear-Admira! Griffiths, in the “Sun” Newspaper of Nov. 1838, 

“«« Mr. Editor,—Since the period of Lord Howe’s victory, on 1st June, 1794, the 
story of the Vengeur, French 74-gun ship, going down with colours flying, and her 
crew crying Vive la République, Vive la Liberté, &c., and the further absurdity that 
they continued firing the maindeck guns after her lower deck was immersed, has been 
declared, and bas recently been reasserted by a French author. It originated, no doubt, 
on the part of the French, in political and exciting motives — precisely as Bonaparte 
caused his victory of Trafalgar to be promulgated through France. While these re- 
ports and confident assertions were confined to our neighhours, it seemed little worth 
the while to contradict it. But now, when two English authors of celebrity, 
My. Alison, in his History i Europe during the French Rerolution, and Mr. Carlyle, 
in his similar work, give it the confirmation of English authority, I consider it right 
thus to declare that the whole story is a ridiculous piece of nonsense, At the time the 
Vengeur sunk, the action had ceased some time. The French fleet were making off 
before the wind ; and Captain Renaudin and his son had been nearly half an hour 
prisoners on board H.M.S, Culloden, of which ship I was the fourth lieutenant ; and 
about 127 of the crew were also prisoners, either on board the Culloden, or in her 
boats, besides I believe 100 in the Alfred’s, and some 40 in the hired cutter, com- 
manded by Lieutenant (the late Rear-nadmiral) Winne. The Vengeur was taken 
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possession of by the boats of the Culloden, Lieutenant Rotherham, and the Alfred, 
Lieutenant Deschamps ; and Captain Renaudin and myself, who were by Captain 
Schomberg’s desire at lunch in his cabin, hearing the cries of distress, ran to the 
starboard quarter gallery, and thence witnessed the melancholy scene. Never were 
men in distress more ready to save themselves. ‘A.J. Grirritns,’ 


“In a letter addressed to one of his friends, the vice-admiral is still more ex. 
plicit :— 

“ « Since you request it, I send you the state of the actual fact as respects the 
sinking of the Vengeur after the action of the 1st of June, 1794. 

««T was fourth lieutenant in the Culloden in that action. Mr. Carlyle, in his 
History of the French Revolution, vol. iii. p. 335, gives, in his own peculiar style, the 
same account of it that was published to the world under the influence of the French 
government for political and exciting purposes; and which has recently been 
reiterated by a French author. Mr. Carlyle, in adopting these authorities, has given 
English testimony to the farce; farce I call it,—for, with the exception of the Vengeur 
‘ sinking,’ there is not one word of fact in the narration. I will first review it in 
detail :_. 

“«« The Vengeur neither strikes nor makes off.’ She did both. She made off as well 
as her disabled state admitted, and was actually taken in tow by a French eighteen- 
gun brig, which cast her off on the Culloden, Alfred, and two or three otbers ap- 
proaching to take possession of her. ‘ Fire rakes her fore and aft from victorious 
enemies.’ Wicked, indeed, would it have been to have fired into her, a sinking ship 
with colours down ; and I can positively assert not @ gun was fired at her for an 
hour before she was taken possession of. ‘ The Vengeur is sinking.’ ‘True. ‘ Lo! 
all flags, streamers, jacks, every rag of tricolor that will yet run on rope, fly rustling 
aloft.’ Not one mast standing—not ons rope on which to hoist or display a bit of tricolor ; 
not one flag, or streamer, or ensign displayed; her colours down ; and, for more than 
half an hour beforé’she sunk, Captain Renaudin, and his son, &c., prisoners on board the 
Culloden,— on which I will by and by more especially particularise. ‘ The whole 
crew crowds the upper deck, and with universal soul-maddening yell, shouts Vive la 
République!’ Beyond the fact of the crew (except the wounded) being on the upper 
deck, not even the slightest—the most trivial semblance of truth. Not one shout 
beyond that of horror and despair. At the moment of her sinking, we had on bourd the 
Culloden, and in our boats then at the wreck, 127 of her crew, including the captain. 
The Alfred had many, I believe about 100; Lieutenant Winne, in command of a hired 
cutter, a number, I think 49.‘ Down rushes the Vengeur, carrying Vive la République 
along with her, unconquerable, into Eternity.” Bah! answered above. 

‘“**T have thus reviewed Mr. Carlyle’s statement ; I now add the particulars of the 
fact. The Vengeur totally dismasted, going off before the wind under her sprit-sail, 
&c.; five sail of the line come up with her, the Culloden and Alfred two of these. 
Her colours down, Lieutenant Richard Deschamps, first of the Alfred, I believe, took 
possession of her. The next boat on board was the Culloden’s, Lieut. Rotheram, 
who died one of the Captains of Greenwich Hospital. Deschamps went up the side. 
Rotheram got in at the lower deck-port, saw that the ship was sinking, and went 
thence to the quarter-deck. I um not positive which boat got first on board. 
Rotheram returned with Captain Renaudin, bis son, and one man, and reported her 
state, whereupon other boats were sent. ‘The Vengeur’s main-yard was lying across 
her decks ; Rotheram, &c., descended from its larboard yard-arm, by the yard-tackle 
pendunt ; and I personally heard him report to Captain Schomberg the Vengeur's 
state, ‘ That he could not place a two-feet rule in any direction, he thought, that 
would not touch two shot-holes.” Except the purser, Mr, Oliver, who was engaged 
in arranging the prisoners ia classes, Xc., as they came on board, I was the only 
officer who knew any French, and mine very so-so. Captain Schomberg said: ‘ You 
understand French; take Renaudin and his son into the cabin, and divert his mind 
from attention to his ship while sinking.’ Having been in presence of the French 
fleet for three days prior to the action, the accustomed cooking had not gone on; the 
galley fire was little lighted. But the captain, foreseeing, had a cold mutton-pie 
standing by; this, with wine, was ordered for us; and I was actually eating it with 
Renaudin, a prisoner in Captain Schomberg's cabin, when a bustle on deck made us 
start up; we ran to the starboard quarter-gallery, and saw the Vengeur—then say a 
stone’s-throw from us—sink, These are the facts. 

** Sept. 17, 1838. “© A, W. Grirritns.’ 


«Mr. Carlyle having asked the vice-admiral’s permission to print the above letter, 
received it instantly, along with fresh communications, confirmatory of his contra- 
dictory statement :— 


* The statement I have already made in the case is abundant, But I will put 
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you in possession of other facts. The action over; the British fleet brought-to; the 
French making all sail, and running before the wind; their dismasted hulks having 
also got before the wind, and following them;— the Vengeur being the sternmost, 
having a French jack flying on the stump of the foremast, Captain Duckworth of 
H.M.S. Orion, ordered the first lieutenant, Mr. Meares himself, to fire a shot over 
her. This Lieutenant Meares did, and the Vengeur hauled down the flag! 

“ * For his gallant conduct in that action, on his return to France, Captain Renau- 
din, who commanded the Vengeur, was promoted to be Rear-admiral, and his flag 
was flying at Toulon on board the Tonnant, when I was first-lieutenant of the Cul- 
loden blockading that port. I wrote to remind him of the treatment he had met with 
when prisoner on board the Culloden ; and soliciting his kindness towards Lieutenant 
Hills, who had been taken in H.M.S. Berwick, and being recognised as having, in 
command of a battery at Toulon, at the period of its evacuation, wounded a French- 
man, was very ill-used. Renaudin’s letter now lies before me, and does him much 
honour ; as, during the fervor of that period, it was a dangerous sin to hold intercourse 
with us. I send you a copy; itis in English. 

“«« Tam, Sir, very faithfully yours, 
“¢ A, J, Grirritus.’ 


“ Desirous to be still further enlightened, and not thinking the testimony of a 
single individual was sufficient to invalidate that of an entire nation, Mr. Carlyle 
wrote to a French friend, who made useless inquiries, in order to elucidate the point 
in dispute. Only one of the persons to whom the latter applied answered him. 

‘« « My dear Sir,—I regret I can give you no precise information regarding the 
glorious . (?) . ofthe Vengeur. But if the opinion which I have formed for 
myself of this event can be of any use, I shall be happy to give it; however small 
may be its influence upon the judgment which your friend proposes to pass on the 
battle of 13 Prairial. 

**« Tam of Brest, and it was to that place that the squadron of Villaret Joyeuse 
came, after giving battle to Admiral Howe. Several of the seamen, who were 
present, upon other vessels, at the affair of the 15 Prairial, have assured me that the 
Vengeur sunk after striking. Some men of the Vengeur’s heroic crew were, it is 
said, taken up from the débris by English boats; but it is not the less true that she 
did not sink until she had sacrificed herself, in order to prevent the English 
squadron from breaking the French line. 

“ « The reports of the time, and the beautiful verses of Chénier and Le Brun upon 
the shipwreck of the Vengeur, have not failed to poetise the noble end of that 
vessel. It was, say they, in the midst of cries of Vive la République, that the vessel 
was swallowed up with the tricolored flag at the mast-head. But, I repeat, it is 
very probable, that if a part of the crew disappeared beneath the waves crying, 
Vive la République! all did not refuse the succours which the enemy's vessels might 
offer to the shipwrecked. 

“« For the rest, even if the Vengeur should have lowered its flag before 
sinking, the action of the vessel, in allowing itself to be cannonaded for several 
hours, while disputing the most feeble point of the French line against a whole 
squadron of the enemy, is, nevertheless, one of the noblest deeds of arms in our naval 
history. 

‘** Tn the bureau of the Marine Department there exists no report from Jean 
Bon Saint André, or Villaret Joyeuse, that can lead to the supposition that the 
Vengeur went down without striking its flag. All that is said in these accounts of 
the combat of the 13 Prairial is, that the Vengeur disappeared after having resisted 
the fire of the whole English squadron, which sdealtto break the line, in order to 
fall upon the rear of our fleet, and carry disorder into the rest of the squadron, 

“« This, my dear, sir, is all I know of the affair which occupies you. It is but 
very little, as you see ; scarcely any thing but my own opinion, which I express to 
you upon the small information thut I have been able to gather from the seamen who 
were in the action on board the Montagne, or some other ship of Villaret’s squadron. 

«Tam, sir, &c. &c.’ 


“* Compared with the documents with which Admiral Griffiths furnishes us, this 
letter will serve us to learn the truth. ‘here results from it very evidently a means 
of conciliating Admiral Griffiths’ statement with Barrére’s report ;— it is the distinc- 
tion which we must make between the seamen who went down with the vessel, and 
those who floated, and were enabled to hold out a hand for succour to their adversary. 

“ Let us protest, in the first place, against the title of victory which the English 
have given to the action of the 13 Prairial. 1f, thanks to the superiority of their 
force, they rendered themselves masters of five vessels, they were themselves cruelly 
maltreated, were the first to cease firing, after a most severe combat of four hours, 
and were obliged to regain their ports in a complete state of délabrement, Besides, 
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they had missed their grand aim; and while they were applauding their triumph, 
117 sail, commanded by Vanstabel, and which Howe had orders to arrest, arrived 
safe and sound, bringing abundance to famished France. 

“ The report of the 21 Messidor, year 11 (9th July, 1794), in which Barrére 
announced to the Convention the shipwreck of the Vengeur, was inserted entire in 
the English journals, In this report Barrére cited a passage from the Morning 
Chronicle :—* The partisans of the actual war,’ it said, ‘ persist in asserting that only 
fear produces in the souls of the French that astonishing enthusiasm, and that power- 
ful energy, of which we are witnesses every day. Behold a proof of what they advance 
in the brilliant naval action which has just taken place! The crew of a French vessel, 
at the moment it was sinking, shouted unanimously Vive la République, Vive la Liberté ; 
and went down with its flag and its pennants, with the national colours floating from 
all parts. This expression of attachment to the republic, this dominant passion for 
liberty, which overpowers even the horror of death,—is that the effect of strength or 
of fear ?’ 

‘“‘ This, now, is clear, precise, positive, written and published in England by a 
journal of the country and the time. If this passage, veritably extracted from the 
Morning Chronicle, had been invented, the English would have contradicted it, for 
they had the greatest interest in destroying the assertions of Barrére. And yet this 
was reproduced in all the journals without any kind of comment; and the Tories, who 
neglected no occasion for inspiring the people with a hatred for revolutionary France, 
rendered by their silence a tacit homage to the truth. 

‘* Since the editor of the Victoires, Conquétes, et Revers des Francais, has reproduced 
the passage cited by Barrére, indicating as its source the Morning Chronicle of the 
16th June, 1794; and he also quotes an extract from the letter of an English officer 
present in the action, as well as Mr, Griffiths. 

*** You know, no doubt,’ says this officer, ‘ that the French fleet has come to 
blows with that of Lord Howe. The action was one of the most desperate ever 
fought at sea. The French fought desperately. They shewed no want of courage. 
Among other traits of bravery, one of their vessels, on the point of sinking, dis- 
charged its last bordée at the moment when the water touched its last guns: en suite, 
afterwards, the crew nailed their flag, in order, no doubt, that it should not fall into 
our hands ; and allowed themselves to be swallowed by the waves rather than sur- 
render, History does not furnish us with such another instance of bravery.’ 

‘* This letter is worth full as much as that of Mr. Griffiths. So far from protesting 
against our account, the English have registered it in all their histories of the French 
Revolution. Ought not this unanimous assent, so contrary to their usual habit, to 
prevail against the opinion ofa partial old man, who does not a little resemble that 
rustic of Athens who was tired of hearing Aristides always called Just? Let us 
admit that the recollections of Mr. Griffiths, whose stomach has such a good memory, 
have not deceived him. Was it while eating mutton-pie in the cabin, while others 
were fighting on the deck, that he could see what took place on board the Vengeur ? 
Could he distinctly hear the cries which came to trouble his meal, and can he speak 
as to the nature of them, when he only arrived in time to be witness of the disap- 
pearance of the vessel? And, then, is it to be supposed that Barrére should come to 
recite a fable to the Convention, without having scught for further information ? 
What passed on board so many of the other ships,—the Montagne, the Terrible, the 
Indomptable, the Révolutionnaire, the Jacobin, the Tyrannicide,— would have given 
plenty of occasion for his eloquence to celebrate a great number of acts of sublime 
devotion. Is it likely that he should prefer to have recourse to the creative resources 
of his own imagination ? 

“Even if Barrére’s report were sullied by exaggeration, there is more than 
unpoliteness in speaking in terms so gross of an action glorious to humanity, in 
comparing the reporter of the Committee of Public Safety to Mahomet and Cagliostro. 
The impartial English will disapprove, as we do, this epithet of dlazue applied to 
Barrére’s narrative, and the title of badauds with which Mr. Carlyle insults the French. 
There is, above all, neither heurt nor wit in rallying the National for alluding to the 
history of the Vengeur (in its number of the 10th June, 1839), and in making the 
six unfortunate sailors of this noble vessel, whom the French journal recommended 
to public charity, objects of pleasantry. Thus to deny, with insult, and on the faith 
of a radotage d’invalide (a doting old pensioner’s yarn!), an action so noble, which 
has neither been contested by contemporary journals nor by the historians of the 
epoch, which has the force of a settled thing, which proscribes contradiction, we 
repeat it, by fifty years of authenticity, is literary atheism — incredulity, unfortunately 
too common in England when the glory of France is in question. One day or other, 
perhaps, we shall hear [ludson Lowe say there was no such person as Napoleon.” 


Now, from a gentleman who talks of the language of the Halles (where the 
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French worthies converse, as our choice English do at Billingsgate), and gives 
lessops of politeness, the above critique does not surely come very gracefully. 
Blague and farce are a brace of words that horrify our worthy Labédollitre, who 
makes an appeal to the dignity of France, as if all the dignity of the great nation 
could change an untruth into a truth ; and as if it were dignified and patriotic to 
call an English officer “ a doting old pensioner,” and to cut jokes about mutton- 
pies, and to sneer at the courage of noble gentlemen, who have fought and beaten 
Labédollitre’s people over and ever again. 

“ Ce vieillard dont lestomac a si bonne mémoire,— qui mangeait du paté 
dans sa cabine, pendant que les autres se battaient en haut.” What gentleman- 
like wit is this, O Labédollitre, you who give lessons in good- breeding ! Why, 
man, do you not see that if Griffiths ate pie, being commanded to do so by his 
superior officer, Renaudin ate pie with him too ?—Renaudin, who was promoted 
Sor his good conduct, who was a prisoner on board the Culloden —he, the captain 
of a ship that was discharging upper and lower-deck guns, with all its flags flying, 
and crew shouting Vive la Republique! Wow did he skip away from his ship ! } 
Did he shirk the sinking along with the heroic crew, and was he promoted in 
consequence? A pretty “advocate this Labédollitre ! W hy, sir, if any distin- 
guished veteran of your army were to make a statement, simple, clear, and manly, 
as the above account of Admiral Griffiths, and we F nglish critics, in reply, were 
to hint that he (Soult or Clausel) was an invalide radoteur (that is, not worthy of 
belief), and speak of his absence upon duty “ pendant que les autres se battaient” 
— if we questioned his honour and courage, in a word, what would the French 
press say of us? How many years have you seen, O Labédolliz re, that you may 
sneer at another man’s age? How many battles have you fought, that you are to 
question the courage of men whom, God wot, your fathers knew how to respect 
and run away from ? 

Why all this vapouring and passion? There is no disgrace, O Labédollire, 
in running away, any more than there is in being ill, or in erying out “ heads,” 
when, lo! the coin falls at your feet “tails” uppermost. Such things are bey ond 
your control. A pretty pass would things be come to, if every poor soldier, who 
found himself one of one thousand opposed to two thousand in a battle, should 
be called upon to blow his miserable private brains out, from sheer vexation that 
the two thousand had had the best of the fight! Not that an example of heroism, 
now and then, is not useful—the falsehood trumped up about the Vengeur was 
abundantly useful; but when we have found that it is a falsehood, in spite of 
fifty years’ authenticity — when, by your own shewing, it is a falsehood, in Hea- 
ven's name, do not be angry and prate of patriotism. Sir, your country needs no 
such lies to support its reputation for valour ; and if it finds a sham jewel among 
those ten thousand real stones that ornament its crown of glory, character demands 
that the paste should be flung away. La France can surely do without it, and 
demeans herself by appearing in pinchbeck. I say, by your own shewing the 
story is absurd : in fact, you have no story to tell. You cannot say :— 

1. Whether the Vengeur went down after striking (the French seaman’s story). 

2. Whether the Vengeur went down without striking (Barrére’s story). 

Whether the Vengeur went down, banging away with her guns when they 
effleuréd the water ; 3 en ‘suite (after which), the seamen nailed up their flag, Ke. 
he English captain’s story). 

You cannot answer for any one of the stories, but incline to the two latter. 
Seis of Griffiths’ testimony you will take, and some you will leave, as radotage 
Winvalide. Some of the French correspondent’s letter you will take, and some 
you pass over; namely, that part which says that F rench scamen present in the 
action declared that the V engeur struck her flag. Did she? You dare not say so, 
for your whole fabric is cr ushed at once. And, for the rest, 

2. You say the victory was no victory. Granted. We were grossly defeated. 
“ Tf, thanks to the superiority of our force (the forces were equal), we took siv 
ships (we took seven and the Vengeur), why, the provision fleet got in safe, and 
that was the main object.” 

3. You quote a passage from the Morning Chronicle —“ clear, precise, 
positive, written and published in England, veritably extracted from the 
Morning Chronicle.” 

Now, will it be believed that a man who writes in this way las never seen the 
Morning Chronicte? He has never seen ithe who pledges his word for it, 
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and declares that Admiral Griffiths is unworthy of belief, he has never seen it— 
because there is no such passage in the Morning Chronicle. 

But, 4. The editor of the Victoires et Conguétes quotes the passage too—yes, 
and knows so much about English newspapers as to give as his authority Le 
Morning of the 16th June, 1794; and the editor adds another letter (that pre- 
cious letter of the English officer present in the action “ as well as M. on ‘” 
and says Labédollitre, of this monstrous horsemarine anonymous production, 
recording events that are impossible, “ Cette lettre vaut bien celles de M. Griffiths.” 
Honest judge! Sage critic, of course au anonymous letter is better than the tes- 
timony of an open, honourable witness! ‘Is it probable,” continues Labé- 
dolliere, “ that Barrére should have uttered a fable to the Convention ?” 

It is probable, and true; and the very Victoires et Conguétes, which Monsieur 
Labédollitre quotes, contains a passage that might lead Labédollitre to suppose 
such things were probable :—* In a fit of madness, quite inconceivable,” says the 
editor of the Victoires et Conguéles, “ and which shews what little confidence we 
should place in the historical documents of the period, Jean Bon Saint André de- 
clared this to be a signal victory gained over the English; and said that the six 
vessels left behind had been left to pursue the vanquished.” So much for Jean 
Bon Saint André. The Victoires et Conguétes says the two fleets had each twenty-six 
ships of the line ; and that, after the action, the French fleet was ashamed to re- 
enter Brest harbour, with a deficit of seven vessels, 5000 prisoners, and more than 
3000 killed or wounded! And now, having given Jean Bon Saint André’s blague, 
turn we to Barrere’s, who speaks in the Convention (sitting of the 28 Prairial, 
1794) to the following effect :— 

** 29 Prairial (17th June, 1794). 

* On the 16th of June, Barrére announced in the Convention the success of the 
French arms in the Alps and the North, in the Palatinate and on the Rhine; adds 
that a success still more important calls him to the tribune: ‘The French fleet of the 
Chesapeake has arrived, loaded with corn and flour, and comes to nourish the French 
people and its victorious armies.’ 

** The government of George had felt the necessity of intercepting this convoy ; 
and the enemies of France were heard, with hypocritical inquietude, asking when this 
fleet was to arrive ; English emissaries were continually inquiring what route it was 
to take. 

“* Between this convoy and the English fleet, which was on the watch to inter. 
cept it, the French fleet interposed ; and, although inferior to the enemy by fourteen 
ships of the line, engaged them. 

“Several of the French ships were dismasted, it is true; but, in revenge, 


a greater number of English vessels suffered the same fate, and three of them (one 
a three-decker) were sunk. 


** As seven of the French ships had not come into port, there was some cause to 
fear that they had fallen into the hands of the English. However, the object of the 
Committee of Public Safety was fulfilled ; and the English began to learn what French 
valour was, In the court and the taverns of Westminster they might have learned, 


if they chose, that thirty English ships had been taken by the French in the course 
of a month alone.” 


How far is the play of the imagination allowed to go? By fourteen ships of 
the line has Barrére increased the English fleet ; three of them (one a three-decker) 
he has sunk pitilessly ; but still has not yet mentioned a single word about the 
Vengeur. The exemplary and romantic Jean Bon Saint André follows him, and 
on the 4th of July makes his report to the Convention; he has corrected the 
exuberance of his friend, and reduced the fourteen ships to ten: “ Eight three- 
deckers had the English, and eight general officers, we but three three-deckers ; 
and with our twenty-six ships, four of which were very much épuisés, we engaged 
the English fleet of thirty-six.” Is it not strange that nobody in France should 
yet hear a word about the Vengeur ? 

At length, on the 9th of July, Barrére came out with that great and startling 
anecdote of the Vengeur, which had been unknown in France until then; and 
he makes the speech containing the clear, precise, positive description, veritably 
extracted from the English Chronicle, as Labédollitre says. 

Now, in the Morning Chronicle, there is no such passage to be found ; 


but in a vague column of news, headed ‘‘The Fleet,” there are the following 
words :—- 


“‘ The Vengeur, one of the French eighty-gun ships (she was a 74) sank near the 
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Alfred of 74 guns, the crew of which ship saved about 100 of her men. ‘The Terrible, 
of 100 guns, one of the French ships that sunk in the action (safe in Brest Roads at 
that moment), fired the upper-deck guns when the water was running in at her lower- 
deck ports. The crew had previously determined never to strike ; but had nailed the 
ensign to the staff, which was flying when she went down, From all the accounts 
we can get, it appears that the French fought with the most determined bravery; and 
their loss in killed and wounded must be very great, some say not less than 10,000 
men, The Vengeur, after the loss of her mizenmast, maintopmast, and rigging cut to 
pieces, hoisted an English jack ; but the Brunswick, having all her boats shot to pieces, 


could not board the enemy, and was obliged to let her go down, and all on board 
perished.” 


At last the mystery begins to clear up; and Mr. Carlyle, who has dared to 
say that Barrére (“ homme le plus menteur de la France”) “ hung his blague, 
like the world, on nothing,” must be taken to task for calumniating honest Barrére. 
He had some little peg to suspend his lie upon. He had a tale abouta ship, 
which he knew was safe, but the English fancied to be down ; and knowing that 
one of his ships was down, after having struck to the enemy, honest Barrére de- 
termined to tell the tale of the drowned ship, and so created the wondrous fable 
we know of. Dead men tell no tales: who was to contradict him? De mortuis 
nil nisi bound pious Barrére to sanctify these poor seamen, and make martyrs of 
them to figure in the revolutionary character. 

So much for Labédollitre,—a gentleman so anxious for the glory of France 
as to take Barrére’s statement, with its monstrous lies—then the Victvires et 
Conguétes’ statement, which contradicts many of Barrére’s lies—then to pledge 
himself for the accuracy of an extract from the Morning Chronicle, which he has 
never seen —then to declare that an anonymous letter, detailing an impossibility, 
is as good as the signed testimony of a respectable witness —then to say that the 
said witness is a dotard, and sneer at him for being below when others were 
fighting,—to do all this, and prove—nothing, by all the gods! He has no 
story, after all. 

Another hero has a story, and a very neat one it is. The celebrated and 
sublime Jules Baget, in the Journal du Peuple, addresses the following magui- 
ficent stanzas to Mr. Carlyle :— 


FIN HBROIQUE DU VAISSEAU LE VENGEUR, 13 PRAIRIAL AN 11. 
“* Réponse a M, Carlyle & propos d'un article inséré dans le Fraser’s Magazine.* 


“«*]1 y ades pertes triomphantes a l’envi des victoires ; et ces quatre victoires 
seurs, de Salamine, de Plat¢e, de Mycale, de Sicile, n’osérent opposer toute leur 
gloire ensemble a la gloire de la déconfiture de Léonidas et des siens au pas des 
Thermopyles,’— Montaicne. 


** Détracteur orgueilleux de notre vieille gloire, 
Digue héritier de Pitt, Basile d’outre-mer, 
Verse a longs flots ton fiel amer 
Sur les faits éclatans de notre grande histoire. 


Va, prodigue a plaisir l’insulte a nos guerriers, 
A tous ces demi-dieux qu’abhorre ta patrie, 

Et sous ton souffle de Harpie. 
Ternis, si tu le peux, l’éclat de nos lauriers. 


Et vous, fils d’Albion, sous vos dents de vipeéres, 
Venez tous lacérer ce monument d’airain 

Qui, noble émule du burin, 
Garde en traits immortels les exploits de nos péres. 


Venez, et sans pudeur effacez jusqu’aux noms 

De tous ces vieux soldats, dont la terrible épée 
Nous a transmis une épopée 

Ecrite sous le feu de cent mille canons. 


Ressuscitez enfin cette époque de haine 
Oi nos aigles sur vous fondant de toutes parts, 


* “ M. Carlyle traite de blague et de farce les fait cités par Barrére dans son 
rapport 4 la Convention sur le naufrage du Vengeur.” 
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Luttaient avec vos léopards 
Comme deux ouragans que la fureur déchaine. 


La France, croyez-moi, ne craint pas vos défis ; 

Et son bras, en tombant sur vous, tyrans de l’onde, 
Pourrait encor prouver au monde 

Que l’empire du glaive appartient a ses fils. 


En vain, sur le Vengeur, que ta voix calomnie, 
Carlyle, tu forgeas une histoire qui ment : 

Son héroique dévotiment, 
D’ Albion a jamais troublera le géuie. 


Mais puisque ton venin, goutte a goutte versé, 

S'infiltre 4 petit bruit jusqu’au sein de Vhistoire, 
Je veux, aux filles de mémoire, 

Redemander pour toi Ie récit du passé.” 


Wake, Muse of Albion! and strive to imitate the song of Baget :— 


Thou proud detractor of our ancient glory, 
Pitt’s worthy heir! Basile beyond the sea! 
Pour thy long floods of bitter irony 

Upon the shining deeds of our immortal story ! 


Insult at will the brave that fought our quarrels ; 
And on the demigods, whom you detest, 
Breathe, if you can, from your foul harpy’s breast, 
An envious blast, to stain the lustre of our laurels. 


Ye sons of Albion, with your viper’s teeth, 
Come all, this pile of brass to lacerate* 
(That doth the graver nobly emulate), 
And gloriously records our fathers’ lives and death. 


Even to the names efface, ye shameless ones, 

Of that unconquerable chivalry, 

Who with their swords did write their épopée 
Beneath the awful fire of a hundred thousand guns ! 


Call into life that hour of hate again, 
When from all sides our eagles fiercely sped, 
And with your angry leopards combated, 

Like to two mighty storms that fury doth unchain. t 


France fears you not, proud tyrants of the wave ! 
Believe me, and her arm shall fall on you ; 
And thus to all the world again shall shew 

That unto her belongs the empire of the glaive. 


Calumnious Carlyle ! all thy efforts fail — 
In vain you forge a history which lies : 
Behold the spirits of the Vengeur rise, 
And with their mighty deeds turns Albion's genius pale! 


But since thy poison noiseless filters through 
‘The breast of history, I will recite 
Once more for thee the story of that fight. 
Aid me, ye Muses nine —Cuckdoodledoodledoo ! 


The last word in italics is the only one not to be found in the illustrious 
Baget’s “ response.” It seems, wctistens to express, or condense, ited well the 


* What the great Baget means by the monument of brass that nobly emulates the 
graver, I know not, but have translated literally. 


+ “Comme deux ouragens que la fureur déchaine.” 


Here, again, the translator is at loss. How several eagles, fighting a number of 
leo} pards, should be like two hurricanes unchained by fury, or what the latter may be, 
is not to be said. The line may be finely rendered — 


Like burricanoes twain, thet Furv doth unchain! 
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poet’s meaning ; and we have ventured on it accordingly. The description which 
he demands from “ the Muses” is pure bombast, of the same kind as that given 
above, and need not be given here. 

But how must Baget and Labédolliere have been surprised when there ap- 
peared (in the Revue Britannique) a third communication on the subject of the 
Vengeur ; and this no less than Renaudin’s letter to his government regarding 
the loss of his ship! 

It is communicated by M. A. Jal, Historiographer of Marines, in Paris ; who 
writes like a gentleman, and may be treated, therefore, as such. He complains 
of the peu courtoises expressions of Mr. Carlyle ; and sets out with hoping that all 
candid men of our country and his own have ceased, for the last five-and-twenty 
years, to entertain that mad spirit of hostility that used to be shewn by both 
parties. 

Amen. But, pr’ythee, look, Monsieur Jal, at the pair of gentlemen, Baget 
and Labédolliere, and say do such persons come up to your notions of courtesy ? 
You who blame Mr. Carlyle for want of courtesy, because he called a falsehood 
a blague, a humbug, and said, truly, that the affair of the Vengeur was a farce, 
what say you of your countrymen, who grow angry against men?* Let us have 
no quarrelling about words: this sentiment may be expressed in language vastly 
more polite; but what then? A humbug is a humbug; a blague is a blague, 
You might call Diogenes’s house a palace, but still it was only a dirty battered 
tub ; and if it enter into a writer’s fancy to call tubs, tubs, be not angry with him 
therefore, or fancy that he is inclined to be angry with you. Though, for instance, 
your humble servant disbelieves this story of the Vengeur, and other such blagues 
as that of Cambronne’s “ La garde meurt mais ne se rend pas "—the guard run- 
ning for the dear life, and he (Cambronne) a prisoner soon afterwards— though 
we laugh at these, allow us to laugh and have our way ; for there is no harm in 
laughing at such monstrous swaggering falsehoods, and no dignity in endeavour- 
ing to hold them up. Was it not Kleber who, in the Vendée wars, bidding a 
captain and his men to keep a certain post, cried to them, “ Faites vous tuer, mes 
enfans !” and did they not there die at their post? And, but a few years since, 
when the bleus of Louis Philippe besieged the little chateau of Penissiére, did not 
the garrison perform a real Vengeur death, and with sharp musketry, and clarions 
ever blowing, reply to the summons of surrender? ‘The fire took the house, and 
still the trumpet pealed ; it rose higher, but the trempet never ceased, until the 
castle fell in blazing ruins, and beneath it lay buried the little dauntless garrison. 
If ever a nation were fitted for the performance of such deeds, it surely is the 
French: a man must be a fool to deny their military glory, or to question their 
valour. But the same spirit, perhaps, which causes them to flourish with the 
sword, causes them to use the tongue also with too liberal a fancy. Can any man 
read a bulletin of Napoleon’s, and another of the Duke of Wellington’s, and doubt 
which of the two most brags and perverts the truth? Why, in [leaven’s name, 
are these brags (on either side) to be allowed to remain, and our children to be 
fed with lies guaranteed by a certain number of années d’authenticité? Should 
wise men be angry because the impostures are detected, and fly into passions 
because the world cuts jokes thereupon? There is Labédollitre, who says that 
“La Gloire en France est de tous les partis.” Let each man of the nation enjoy 
his thirty-two-millionth part of this inheritance, but enjoy it with moderation, as 
all such benefits are to be enjoyed; and, above all, only plume himself upon 
such glories as are genuine; for, as we have read in metaphysical works, it was a 
very silly bird that prided himself on having stuck certain peacock’s feathers into 
his jay’s tail. These, then, let Monsieur Labédollitre remove ; and receive with 
a good grace the advice of those persons who would benevolently point them out 
tohim, And this brings us to Captain Renaudin’s letter, which is dated from 
the dépot of Tavistock, in England, where he was, with his brother officers, a 
prisoner. 

The first part of the letter contains an account of the manceuvres of the fleets 
for some days previous to the action of the 1st of June. In these mancuvres, 
and in the partial actions which took place, Renaudin shews that his ship fully 

* Not against lies, as Mr. Carlyle does, whom, personally, this Vengeur-ment can 
no more concern than any other controverted point of history. 
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performed its duty, receiving, on the 10 Prairial (29th May), the fire of ten of 
the enemy’s ships, and being for an hour and a half (in company with another 
French vessel) engaged with two of them. The general action, however, did not 
take place until the ist of June; and Renaudin thus describes his share in it : — 


“ On the 13th, with a slight breeze from the S.E., about eight o'clock in the 
morning, the enemy’s fleet appeared at the distance of about two leagues to windward. 
They soon came down upon us en dependant.* The order to close the line and to 
prepare for action was given to the French fleet, and immediately executed. We 
stood on under easy sail; the enemy carrying more sail, and laying himself alongside 
our column. The firing commenced. The Vengeur had received the fire of two 
vessels (one of three decks), when a third came in order to break her line, which it 
was necessary to prevent. In consequence, we made sail and came to the wind. 
This maneuvre would have succeeded, and the terrible fire of our batteries, which 
were served by our crew with memorable courage and ardour, would have destroyed 
the opposing vessel, but an unforeseen circumstance occurred which rendered our 
efforts vain. This vessel persisted in its endeavour to break the line, the Vengeur 
determined not to suffer it, and tried to board and close with her; but, in ranging 
alongside, the enemy's anchor hooked our hull. At first the Vengeur fired into the 
enemy her whole broadside, but could afterwards only use a few guns from forward 
and aft, for there was not suffic ient space between the two ships to pass the wooden 
rammers: the English used, on the contrary, rammers with rope handles, and thus 
had the advantage of using all their guns. Upon this we gave orders to a detachment 
to board ; and every thing was made ready for the exec ution of this order, when we 
were obliged to recall the men, for two more of the enemy’s vessels were c oming down 
on us (one a three-decker) on the other side. 

« The men returned to their posts, and the fire recommenced. The crew, encou- 
raged by the officers, sustained this new shock with an intrepidity truly republican, 
and we received several heavy volleys. ‘The enemy on that side was about to aban- 
don us, when the anchor of the vessel to which we had been hooked for more than 
two hours broke ; and the three-decker, seeing her retire, tacked, and coming back 
to us, discharged two more broadsides, which carried away all the masts of the 
Vengeur, except the mizen, which did not fall until half an hour afterwards. We 
could not answer the enemy’s fire, for the water had entered our hold, and the crew 
were employed in pumping and bi aling. The enemy, falling again into confusion, 
was occupied with some of our vessels which he had engaged. ‘The French fleet was 
to leeward, with two English ships, and was leaving us fast. We hoped our ships 
would return and recommence the combat, or at least would make a feint of returning, 
in order to oblige the English to abandon our dismasted vessels, and two of their 
own, which they seemed to have given up. (Dont ils ne paraissoient pas s’occuper.) 
We had not this consolation. Important reasons, no doubt, prevented their return ; 
but our frigates, where were they? Did they in this circumstance come to our aid ? 
Not at all ; and we could not divine the cause. 

“ The Vengeur, meanwhile, approached sensibly to the moment when the waves 
were about to engulfit. The danger increased in the most alarming manner, in spite 
of the efforts of the crew at the pumps. We saw issuing from the group of the 
enemy’s ships two of ours, of which one (the Trente et un Mai) passed near to us, 
This raised some hopes ; but they vanished quickly. The Thirty-one May was about 
to take us in tow, when the English disengaged themselves, and forced her to retire. 
The water had reached between decks ; we had thrown several of our guns into the 
sea; the part of the crew which knew the danger spread the alarm every where ; and 
then some men, whom all the efforts of the enemy could not frighten, shuddered at 
the aspect of the misfortune with which they were menaced. We were all worn out 
with fatigue. The flags were sloped together as a weft (a signal for boats) ; and the 
English vessels having put their boats out, the pumps and oars were very soon aban- 
doned. The boats coming to the ship's side, received all who could first jump into 
them. They were scarcely out of the ship, when the most dreadful spectacle was 
presented to our e ves. Those of our comrades who remained on board the V engeur, 
with hands lifted to heaven, and lamentable cries, implored the succours for which 
they could no longer hope. Very soon the vessel, and the unhappy victims which it 
contained, disappe: ared. In the midst of the horror with which this dreadful scene 
inspired us all, we could not help feeling admiration, mingled with our grief, for we 
heard, as we sailed away, some of our comrades still forming vows for their country. 
The last cry of these unhappy men was ‘ Vive la Ré ipeblique' "WW. they died in pro- 


@ « Arriver en dépendant, to arrive edging away ; aller en dtpendenn, to go in 
company.” —Burney, 
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nouncing them! Several of ours appeared again on the water, on planks, and masts, 
and other spars of the vessel. They were saved by a cutter, a pe and some 
boats, and carried on board the English ships. 

“Since this unhappy day, we have occupied ourselves in finding out as far as 
possible, the number of those who escaped from the peril, and find that the number 
of 267 persons were saved. * * * Thus of the 723 men of our crew, 456 were 
lost: of these about 250 were killed, wounded, or sick. In attestation of which we 
have prepared the present document, to serve as need may be. 


(Signed ) * Renaupin” (and seven others). 


“ The number mentioned by Renaudin,” says Jal, “ exactly corresponds with 
that mentioned by Admiral Griffiths ; but,” adds the marine historiographer, 
drawing, as we think, a very fine distinction, “ when Mr. Griffiths says, ‘ the crew 
was on deck I allow, but only uttered cries of horror and despair,’ he speaks but 
of the last scene but one of the drama, and forgets altogether its dénotiment ; and 
to reply to Barrére, who was not strictly in the truth, neglects a true detail, which 
he ought to have known, because Renaudin knew it. The English on board the 
boat, which carried the captain of the Vengeur to the Culloden, must have heard 
the last cries of the dying.” 

This, surely, is begging the question. Renaudin was on board the ship 
Culloden, and not on board the boat, when the Vengeur sank, according to 
Griffiths’s positive and circumstantial account; and why is the admiral’s word 
not to be taken ? or is he to be accused of forgetting and neglecting true details ? 
No doubt some of the men did cry out Vive la République / as thousands of dying 
Frenchmen have cried it. One, two, twenty, may have so shouted ; but there is 
no reason why Mr. Griffiths ought to have known the fact, or the Culloden’s 
boat's crew must have heard them. Why cling to this boat, M. Jal, and not 
allow that Renaudin was, as Admiral Griffiths declares, on board and in the 
cabin of the Culloden ! 

That certain men did cry out we believe, although Admiral Griffiths did not 
hear them ; that all did their duty most gallantly, none will deny ; that they hung 
their colours en berne (in token of distress), implored succour, and all rushed for 
the boats which were sent to relieve them, we know from Renaudin’s own tes- 
timony ;— but guns firing, colours flying, crew refusing to surrender, and shout- 
ing Vive la République /—all this is what Mr. Carlyle calls a windbag, which 
Admiral Griffiths and Captain Renaudin have flapped out. And this made the 
point of the story, and formed the theme of Barrére’s declamation. 

M. Jal calls Barrére’s statement “ not lying, but poetising.” Well, poetising 
be it. When the English seaman came from abroad, according to the old Joe, 
he said to his messmate, “ Dang it, Tom, these mounseers call a cabbage a shoe, 
and a hiorse a shovel.” Silly Jack! to criticise foreign languages. 

But what have the National and the Capitole done ?—those conscientious 
journals! Of course, they have inserted Renaudin’s letter. If so, we should 
very much like to see the numbers. 

As for you, Monsieur Labédollitre, you will surely learn not to sneer at 
gallant old men,* whose honour and bravery are beyond the reach of blot from 
critic’s pen. And with regard to Baget, that great poet will have to apply to the 
** Daughters of Memory” for some more correct information, and must rewrite 


his whole “ épopée ;” which we shall have neatly translated by one of the first 
hands in town. N. T. L: S. 


* It is hardly necessary for us to say, that we have had no personal acquaintance 
or communication with the gallant admiral, and that Mr. Carlyle has nothing whatever 
to do with the present article. Whether he has even read Renaudin’s letter, we know 
not; nor what is his opinion of MM. Labédolliére and Baget. 
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SCENES IN THE DESERT. 


We have been favoured with the following romantic and graphic sketches from the 
pen of A. Aylmer Staunton, Esq. Royal Artillery, who accompanied Colonel Ches- 
ney as one of the medical officers attached to the celebrated expedition up the 
Euphrates. They seem to us to need no further preface than merely to explain 
the circumstances under which the journey was made, which they so graphically 
describe. The public doubtless recollect that, in the year 1835, the government 
resolved to send an expedition, commanded by Col. Chesney, to the Euphrates, 
for the purpose of exploring that noble river, and ascertaining how far it was prac- 
ticable to establish a regular steam communication by means of it and the Persian 
Gulf with India. Accordingly, two steam-vessels of iron were constructed, with 
every care, at Liverpool, by Laird and Co. ; and, in order to facilitate the means 
of transporting them, they were made so as to be taken asunder and joined 
together at will. We pass over all account of the progress of Colonel Chesney 
from this country, which he left January 1835, to his arrival at Suideah in April 
of the same year. From thence the two steamers were conveyed over a country 
presenting innumerable obstacles to their transport by means of camels and oxen. 
We trust that the forthcoming book of the gallant colonel, which the public 
have long been anxiously expecting, will do justice to the indomitable patience 
and hardy spirit of those gallant men, who achieved a task of almost unparalleled 
difficulty, exposed to the burning rays of a vertical sun by day, and cold equally 
intense at night. When arrived opposite Bir, on the Euphrates, the workmen, 
brought from England for the purpose, commenced building, or rather joining 
together, the various pieces of the steamers, which were intended to be launched 
there, and brought down the stream to the Persian Gulf. Whilst the work was 
in progress, the government expressed a wish that a few of Colonel Chesney’s 
officers should be sent to explore the country on the banks of the Euphrates, 
below the encampment formed by the colonel at Bir; and to ascertain, also, 
what was the feeling of the Arab tribes towards the English, and whether they 
were likely to oppose any very effectual obstacles to the progress of the expedition. 
It is this journey through a country rarely visited by Europeans, and the adven- 
tures encountered amongst the wild children of the desert, which the following 
pages detail. They are almost verbatim copies of Mr. Staunton’s journal, and 
some letters written by him at the time to a friend at home. Whatever is romantic 
in the incidents which they recount, is but the romance of real life — but that life 
a life in the desert. 
Pant I. 


Wuen the news reached our little en- evening. I knew that many dangers 
. ’ a 


campment that Colonel Chesney had 
received orders to send a party of us 
into regions almost unknown, and 
amongst the wildest of the Arab tribes, 
it caused no little stir and excite- 
ment among us. Every one was 
ready to volunteer; but a choice had 
necessarily to be made: and it was 
finally arranged that our little expedi- 
tion should consist of ‘Captain Lynch, 
of the Company’s service ; his brother, 
Lieutenant Lynch, of the Royal Artil- 
lery; Mr. Elliott, as interpreter ; and 
myself, as the medical officer; with 
five servants, completely armed. 

The time for our departure ap- 
proached. Lieut. Lynch had started 
a few days before the rest of our party, 
in order to make some necessary ar- 
rangements with the Pasha of Orfa; 
and I was to set out the following 


awaited me; but the buoyancy of youth 
and hope disdained to regard them. 
Indeed, it might be laid down as a 
general rule, that the hopes of man- 
kind are stronger than their fears. He 
who enters a field of battle, which he 
knows will be sanguinary—he who 
speculates in the funds on a grand 
scale, or hawks his apples in the street 
on a small, are all influenced by the 
same feeling of hope, which silences 
the whispers of fear. Suffice it to say, 
that I formed no exception to this ge- 
neral rule. And yet I confess that, on 
the evening before my departure, I felt 
not a little melancholy. I had walked 
a short distance from the encampment, 
and sat down to rest by the banks of 
the “ great river;” and as [ gazed on 
its dark waters, reflecting the myriad 
hosts of glittering stars above, I thought 
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on the bygone times, when the people 
of the country around me used to read 
in that bright volume the destinies of 
men and kingdoms; and whilst to me 
they appeared to shine with a peculiar 
brightness on that land of tradition, as 
though they still recognised in it the 
favourite abode of their ancient wor- 
shippers, I could not help thinking 
that, if sublimity or beauty may be 
urged in defence of any superstition, 
the astrologer of the East may proudly 
point, in behalf of his venerated science, 
to its lofty mystery, its alliance with 
heaven, and untold antiquity. 

The unceasing din of the workman’s 
hammer against the iron sides of our 
vessels, which were ere long to be 
launched on waters never ploughed by 
such keel before, had now died away. 
From the opposite shore, the breeze 
wafted a delicious perfume of mingled 
sweets, rifled from the dense groves of 
orange, citron, and mulberry; whilst, 
sumewhat more than a mile lower 
down, the glancing of many twinkling 
lights marked the site of the town of 
Bir. The distant tinkling of the ca- 
mel’s bell sent its faint music over the 
water, and contrasted strangely with 
the various sounds that issued from an 
adjoining encampment of Feleyhs (the 
poorer class of Arabs): some groups 
of these, returning to their tents, clad 
in the flowing garment of the East, 
gave a wild and picturesque character 
to the scene. 

The cold, which is there as intense 
during the night, as the heat is into- 
lerable in the day, compelled me at 
last to seek again the shelter of our 
encampment. I can only give a faint 
description of the ‘admired disorder” 
which reigned within its surrounding 
foss. Let the reader imagine the 
crowd of soldiers, pedlars, sailors, 
workmen, Arabs, &c. with every variety 
of costume, language, and pursuit, and 
he may be enabled to form some faint 
conception of the “ confusion worse 
confounded ” which pervaded the 
whole. In full view were the two 
steamers destined to carry our small, 
but gallant band, where even Watt, in 
the wildest flights of his imagination, 
could hardly have dreamed of his in- 
vention being made known. They had 
been dragged over land some hundreds 
of miles ; and were soon to be launched 
at the place where tradition tells us 
that Abraham crossed the Euphrates, 
near Bir, when leaving Haran for the 
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Land of Promise. How different must 
have been the passage of the patriarch, 
with his wives and flocks, over the 
same stream, that we were now about 
to descend through the agency of ele- 
ments, once our terror, now our slaves | 

The following day, Sept. 1, 1835, 
was occupied with preparations for our 
foraging expedition ; for, indeed, they 
resembled not a little those for a bor- 
der foray in the time of the ‘ bold 
Buccleuch.” Attention to our arms 
was the chief thing. Elliott, Captain 
Lynch, and myself, with two servants, 
were each armed with a gun (in gene- 
ral, a double-barrelled one), a pair of 
pistols, and a sword. We crossed the 
river to Bir in the evening, where, 
finding our horses in waiting, we de- 
termined on travelling during the night ; 
and, as the distance was something 
more than ninety miles, we purposed 
to divide it into two, or perhaps three, 
stages. Accordingly, having seen our 
tent, like those of the ancient Scythians, 


“ Quorum plaustra vagas retro trahunt 
domos,” 


securely placed on one of our horses, 
and then looking to the condition of 
our arms and priming of our pieces, 
we mounted our steeds, and, commit- 
ting ourselves to the guidance of one 
of our Rouasses, we set off at a hand 
gallop through the darkness. Before 
us, behind us, and around, lay a waste 
of half chalky, half sandy soil, whose 
undulations resembled those of an 
ocean suddenly arrested during a storm, 
and converted into a sandy resemblance 
of its former self. Over all, the night 
cast a mantle of impenetrable darkness. 
Nothing can be more exciting than the 
rapidity of such motion, on a good 
steed, over a strange country, whose 
features are concealed from the eye; 
for the night on which we started was 
particularly dark for that region, and 
not a star was visible in the heavens. 
No obstacle arrested our progress ; no 
fence or barrier marked out a spot pe- 
culiarly appropriated ; all seemed in 
common: and the instinet by which 
the guide still directed the route, where 
all was vague and wrapt in mysterious 
blackness, raised an humbling sense of 
inferiority in those who, thus committed 
wholly to the power of a stranger, felt 
that, without him, they would be as 
unable to extricate themselves from the 
mighty wilderness, as one of the grains 
of sand which compose it, and which 
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is borne here and there as the storm 
and whirlwind may direct. 

When. we had ridden a few miles, 
we slackened our pace, as we intended 
to keep the same horses during our 
entire expedition. The night air was 
bitterly cold ; and we were not sorry, 
after riding about twenty-five miles, to 
hear our guide recommend a halt. In 
a moment we dismounted, our tents 
were pitched, and our horses picketed. 
As there were some Arabs in our neigh- 
bourhood, and their propensity to con- 
found the distinction of meum and 
tuum was pretty well understood, we 
took the precaution of fastening the 
legs of our nags with iron chains and 
padlocks, to prevent their removal. 
Then, wrapping our cloaks around us, 
we threw ourselves on the ground in- 
side our tents. It was long before I 
could close my eyes, for a cutting wind 
managed to insinuate itself into the in- 
terior, from under the canvass, and as 
yet we were not accustomed to nights 
in the desert. I and my European com- 
panions awoke so completely chilled 
and torpid, from the unrefreshing night 
we had past, that we could hardly sit 
on horseback. Before we mounted, I 
partook of some bread and coffee, and 
the rest of the party of cofiee only ; but 
neither one nor the other in the form, or 
afier the manner, our English readers 
may suppose. Our bread was merely 
very coarse flour, damped, and rolled 
out flat like oaten cake; whilst our 
coffee, alas, was not measured out in 
such vessels as the hospitable board of 
an English mansion would display. The 
measure which contained the coffee, for 
our entire party, could not have held 
more than about halfa pint. I was at 
a loss at first to understand how they 
would heat it, when one of the servants 
entered the tent with a bundle of twigs, 
from a shrub called the camel-thorn,* 
a small, stunted sort of bush, found al- 
most universally in the desert, and of 
which the camel is particularly fond. 
Its thorny nature, by irritating his 
mouth, causes an increased secretion 
of saliva; and thus ensures, by the 
moisture, an invaluable source of re- 
freshment to that faithful servant of 


* The roots of the camel-thorn strike very deep into the ground, and thereby the 
plant is enabled to thrive when there is no moisture on the surface. 
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man. A light was soon struck, and 
the twigs, along with dried camels’ 
manure, furnished a fire, with which 
our coffee was prepared ; and two very 
small cups, made of china called Tassa, 
and not larger than liqueur glasses, were 
filled with the fragrant beverage, and 
served round to each individual. This 
may rather surprise those who recollect 
the huge tankards and mighty sirloins 
of old England ; yet, when about to be 
exposed to the burning rays of a sun 
such as there parches the face of the 
earth, it would be madness to drink, 
either immediately before or during 
any violent exercise, more than barely 
moistens the mouth, as the certain con- 
sequence would be fever or vertigo. 
The Arabs themselves are so well aware 
of this, that, if they see a stranger rais- 
ing a goblet of even plain water to his 
lips, during a journey in the heat of the 
day, they will rush on him, and restrain 
him from quenching his thirst at what 
they know must be the peril of his life. 

As soon as our tent was repacked, 
we again set ofi, and the gradually in- 
creasing warmth cf the sun soon 
thawed our half-frozen limbs; but the 
heat ere long became so intolerable, 
that we could have wished ourselves 
investigating icebergs with Captain 
Parry at the North Pole. Nor was the 
sun our only foe, for myriads of sand- 
flies now commenced slaking their 
thirst in the blood of those who had 
dared to intrude upon their domain. 
Elliott recommended me to try a pipe, 
and endeavour to put them to flight 
with the smoke. I adopted his advice, 
and called to my seyer, or groom, for 
one. ‘To my surprise, he produced 
from his saddle-bag, with a knowing 
smile of self-satisfaction, a Narghela, 
or large glass vessel, half filled with 
water, through which passed a long 
elastic tube, connected with a head- 
piece for holding tobacco. On my ex- 
pressing surprise at finding myself in 
possession of such a travelling com- 
panion, he replied that he had pur- 
chased it at Bir with some of my 
money, as he considered it impossible 
that an effendi (gentleman) like me 
could travel without some such con- 


The Arabs are 


well aware of this, and have not neglected to profit by it; for, splitting it near the 
lower part of the stem, they insert into the fissure the seed of the water-melon, and 
the latter, thus grafted, thrives ; and when the desert presents nothing but barrenness, 
they are enabled to enjoy the cooling refreshment of a succulent and wholesome fruit. 
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venience. Its size and weight made 
me internally exclaim, with Byron’s 
Sardanapalus, “ Carry Caucasus!” and 
I was not a little relieved by the inge- 
nious manner in which the seyer ma- 
naged the matter subsequently, for he 
placed the Narghela within his own 
holster, and having filled it with to- 
bacco, proceeded to kindle some ca- 
mel’s dung and charcoal in the wire 
covering of the pipe, by striking a light 
with a flint and steel, and then rapidly 
whirling it round his head. When 
thoroughly lit, he fixed the whole on 
the top of the tobacco, and then very 
deliberately commenced smoking. I[ 
could not at first conceive how my 
servant’s using the pipe was to drive 
the sandflies from me, and heard Elliott, 
who was a more experienced traveller, 
laughing loudly at my confusion ; but 
my servant, when, after a few whiffs, 
he had succeeded in igniting the to- 
bacco, touching his head and heart, 
presented the tube with great solemnity. 
As it was nearly five feet in length, we 
contrived by a little management to 
keep our horses sufficiently near to 
enable me to enjoy all the benefit, 
whilst my servant had all the encum- 
brance, of the Narghela. 

In spite of the fatigue, however, we 
made a very merry party; and the 
laugh and the joke were kept up, even 
when, in figurative language, we might 
have been lifted in ladles from our 
horses. Elliott and his travels were 
an unfailing refuge against either ennui 
or fatigue. Never had I met so sin- 
gular a being. He had been, alter- 
nately, a physician in England, a hakim 
in Turkey, a sheik in Arabia, a soldier 
at the storming of Varna, an exile in 
Siberia, a pedlar at Bagdad, and, just 
then, the dragoman of Chesney’s expe- 
dition. Baron Humboldt was nothing 
tohim. From his infancy, an incur- 
able disease, a thirst for wandering, had 
haunted him ; and though Murad the 
Unlucky was not to be compared to 
him in number of misfortunes, yet, to 
the last, he indulged his unconquerable 
ome. Poor Elliott! bis jests and 
iis tales will no more be heard, for his 
wanderings are ended; but we have 
reason to hope that an abler pen than 
ours will ere long rescue from oblivion 
the memory of one whose life was not 
as that of other men, and one page of 
whose existence might be spun out 
into fifty modern romances, through 
the meadows of whose wide margins 


glides a sickly stream of puling senti- 
ment and affected nonsense. 

When we had jogged on a little 
longer, and the noon of day and of 
suffering from heat was approaching, 
we hailed with delight, in the distance, 
a caravanserai, or khan. Visions of re- 
freshment, sleep, boiled rice and milk, 
danced before our eyes. Al! little can 
those whose ideas of an hotel are drawn 
from the gilded saloons of the Claren- 
don, Meurice, or the cafés of the Palais 
Royal, imagine how a traveller can hail 
with any thing short of unmitigated 
horror the building to which we were 
then approaching. It stood alone in 
the burning noonday heat, the hermit 
of the wide desolate plain, a speck of 
life in the general lassitude of nature. 
There it stood, with its four square 
walls of muddy-coloured bricks, with- 
out aperture or window of any kind — 
inhospitable as the bleak region around 
it. 

At first I fancied that we had mis- 
taken some deserted limekiln of the 
ancient Babylonians for a caravanserai. 
On going round to the other side, 
however, we found a large arched gate- 
way, opening upon a courtyard, which 
was surrounded by arches set deep in 
the walls. Between the several arches 
were niches, at a height of about three 
or four feet from the ground, and ca- 
pable of holding two persons. These 
are used in summer time for sleeping 
or resting in; whilst the arches lead to 
stables, which encircle the entire build- 
ing, and in which are niches similar to 
those outside, serving as sleeping places 
in winter. The courtyard was filled at 
the time we entered with leather-mer- 
chants, and others, resting on their way 
from Orfa to Bir. Their horses were 
left to walk about, whilst their owners 
regaled themselves with the invariable 
refreshment of the country, pipes and 
coffee. This sight made us turn our 
attention to dinner; and we soon 
found amongst the motley assemblage 
him whom we were to regard as host. 
Ye was a tall Arab, of a thievish, yet 
good-humoured cast of countenance, 
bronzed by the sun, and clad in a 
white flowing robe, with a turban of 
the same colour. To such of our 
readers as take an interest in this 
Boniface, we must observe that he was 
not the proprietor of the place. The 
khans are often built by the govern- 
ment, but more generally by persons 
who, in a country where life and pro- 
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perty are never secure, endeavour to 
save some of their money by investing 
it in a building of the nature we have 
described, and the so doing is consi- 
dered an act of meritorious charity ; 
whilst the necessity of having, in such 
uncivilised and desolate regions, some 
resting-place for the traveller, obliges 
all parties to respect these khans as 
sacred asylums. The proprietor, how- 
ever, whose money has built them, is 
allowed to let them out to some per- 
son like our host of the white turban, 
who charges a para, or some very 
small coin, to all entering them for 
repose; and at the same time sells 
tohacco, milk, rice, &c. &c. &ec. at a 
price which, however moderate it may 
appear to an English traveller, is gene- 
rally proportioned to the impossibility 
of obtaining such refreshments else- 
where. We were not very fortunate as 
to our dinner, but were as merry as 
boiled rice and cold water could make 
us; and then retired to the several 
niches in the walls, as choice or whim 
directed, to smoke, sleep, read, or 
write. At ten o'clock at night, we 
came forth like owls from our secret 
lurking places, and again mounting 
our fleet coursers, were borne through 
darkness towards our destination. A 
few hours saw the glorious disc of the 
sun lifting itself over the far edge of 
the eastern horizon; and in less than 
three minutes from the first faint blush 
of dawn, the darkness had fled like a 
culprit from the all-seeing eye of the 
god of day. The morning found us 
with a vast plain in our rear, and be- 
fore us a chain of low calcareous hills, 
their surface covered in many parts 
with large basaltic blocks. On the 
nearest, about a mile from the place 
where daylight broke, 1 observed a 
crowd of shapeless objects, which a 
nearer approach shewed to be a large 
number of horses and camels, with 
their attendants. We arrived a few 
minutes before the travellers had al- 
tered the arrangement of their picquets, 
which was rather curious. The camels 
and horses were fastened together by 
the legs in a large circle, with their 
heads towards its centre, where was 
piled the baggage with which they had 
been louded— Here their owners had 
bivouacked during the night. We were 
not long in discovering the cause which 
had attracted them to the place, in a 
well of rather singular formation, and 
considerable size. It was more than 
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sixty feet in length and twenty in 
breadth, covered over with a stone 
roof, and open at each extremity. The 
water was clear as the most crystal 
rivulet of my own native mountains: 
and he whose eye has rested for many 
days on regions of dust and: sand, is 
alone capable of appreciating the cool 
delight with which the eye reposes on 
the limpid depths of that secret wave. 
Wells such as these are never wan- 
tonly abused, even by the wildest of 
Ishmael’s descendants. Though on the 
route of the great caravans from Da- 
mascus to Mecca, several towns and 
villages make annual presents to the 
sheiks of the neighbouring Bedouin 
tribes, to ensure their protection of the 
wells; as these lawless freebooters, who 
claim the wilderness as their peculiar 
patrimony, have sometimes, though 
very rarely, poisoned or polluted the 
water of a spring along the line of 
march of an expected caravan, that they 
may reap a rich harvest of booty from 
the weakness of their foes; caused by 
the consequent sickness or thirst. In 
Napoleon’s campaign in Egypt, the 
same means were had recourse to; 
and many will doubtless recollect 
Bourrienne’s anecdote of the emperor 
drinking from a well thus polluted, 
whilst he was compelled by the stench 
of the water to hold his nostrils. The 
frequent contests of the herdsmen of 
Abraham and Isaac with those of the 
kings, or rather sheiks, of the country, 
as narrated in Genesis, may give an 
idea of the vast importance attached 
to the possession ofa well. In general, 
those in the open country belong to 
particular tribes, who claim an exclu- 
sive right to water their herds at them ; 
and, in seasons of drought, a female is 
frequeutly stationed at the well, to 
exact a small contribution from tra- 
vellers for the refreshing beverage. 
Those, however, who sink wells them- 
selves, have the privilege of transmit- 
ting them in direct descent to their 
posterity; and, many thousand years 
ago, Isaac claimed this privilege, and 
recovered from the Philistines the 
wells which his father Abraham had 
dug. The proprietors of such springs, 
like those of the khans I have deseribed, 
are rarely molested in their possessions ; 
for the Arabs have a superstition, that 
the owner of a well is sure to prosper, 
since the blessings of all who drink 
from them fall upon him. Of such 
importance, in those countries, is the 
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possession of water, that very frequent- 
ly the land-tax paid to government is 
regulated by the facility of obtaining 
that necessary of life.* Thus whole 
regions of the wilderness, which is 
never watered save during the rainy 
season, pays no tax whatever; or, to 
speak more properly, is not cultivated 
at all. For a brief fortnight or three 
weeks, it is covered with the most 
beautiful green, decked with a pro- 
fusion of the brightest flowers, and 
starts at once into the full bloom of 
the most luxuriant freshness. The tra- 
veller passes a wide, trackless region, 
of arid dust ;—a week elapses, and, lo! 
the same is now covered with a delight- 
ful carpet of the most refreshing verdure. 
The desert has become a garden. But 
its beauty is, alas! as fleeting in dura- 
tion as it was sudden in its growth ; 
and benefits none, save, perhaps, the 
flocks of a few fellahs, who seek to 
rescue a scanty meal from the ap- 
proaching desolation which awaits the 
short dream of loveliness that had glad- 
dened the wild. Land that lies near a 
well in Persia pays a tax of 5 per cent 
on the produce; that which is watered 
from an aqueduct, 15; and that which 
is situated by a running stream, 20;— 
these rates being paid after a deduction 
allowed for the price of seed, and 10 
per cent for the reapers. The well at 
which we stopped on our route from 
Bir was remarkable for having some 
steps leading down to it, which is not 
general in the East, though sometimes 
found in India, and in very rare in- 
stances in Persia. At Cairo, the cele- 
brated reservoir known as Joseph’s 
Well has a descent of 150 steps. But 
so rare in the East is any descent toa 
well, that Chardin, according to Harmer, 
wishes to explain that at which Abra- 
ham’s servant met Rebecca as a mere 
reservoir of rain-water, in consequence 
of the expression used in the Bible, 
that “ she went down into the well and 
drew water.” Leaving the critics to 
settle this point, we must proceed, for 
we lave lingered, perhaps, a little too 
long near our well; but who would 
not do so in the desert ? 

A couple of hours’ more riding 
brought us within sight of Orfa, the 
capital of the pashalic of the same 
name. The sun was now high in the 
heavens, bathing in golden splendour 
the minarets of the many mosques that 


* Vide Malcolm's [istcry of Persia, vol. ii. 
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adorn the town. On the summit of the 
range of mountains nearest Orfa was 
the magnificent ruin of an cold Sara- 
cenic castle, whose gigantic remains 
tell a tale of many a conflict in their 
crumbling pillars, and impress the 
mind with a sense of the power and 
wealth of its former owners. 

I well remember the delight with 
which the eye rested on the vineyards, 
gardens, and beautiful cultivation, 
which announced our near approach 
to Orfa. It is situated on a low, green 
range of hills; to a branch of which the 
inhabitants have given the name of the 
mountains of Nimrod. They still point 
out to the traveller a fountain, which 
they hold in high veneration, as tradi- 
tion narrates that in it Job performed 
his first ablutions when relieved from 
his afflictions. Never let learning or 
scepticism interrupt the almost holy 
belief with which the true traveller 
should repose on the beautiful tradi- 
tions of the East, if he means to sur- 
render himself to the poetry of that 
still romantic clime. For my part, 
during my travels, I made it a rule tu 
yield implicit credit to every thing. 
Thus, I firmly believed in the ruins of 
no less than three towers of Babel, 
and two Babylons; and am convinced 
that I have gazed on the identical Pa- 
radise which witnessed the innocence 
and the fall of man; and if the reader 
means to go on pleasantly with me, he 
must profess my creed, at least for a 
time. 

The active and well-judged policy of 
Redschid Pasha was evinced in the 
numerous villages which on every side 
dotted the plains, formerly visited only 
by the nomadic tribes for the purposes 
of pasture. We despatched a couple 
of our kouasses, or servants, before us, 
as avant couriers, to announce our 
approach to Lieutenant Lynch, who 
was henceforward to assume the com- 
mand of our little party. We were 
met by them, on their return, at the 
principal entrance, which is very fine. 
They were accompanied by servants of 
the pasha, who had been directed to 
wait on us, and act as guides to the 
residence allotted to us. It was not 
long before we reached it, after wind- 
ing through several narrow streets, 
which presented a gloomy appearance, 
from the few windows visible in the 
exterior of the houses; and entering 
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a large courtyard, we were shewn into 
a long narrow apartment, with a low 
divan, or carpeted sofa, round it. The 
room was filled; and our friend was 
seated at the upper end, holding a 
levee, attended by the idle and the 
curious of the place. We were heartily 
welcomed with a really British shake 
of the hand by him, though none of his 
Turkish or Arab visitors noticed our 
entry by rising or saluting us in any 
manner. I was much amused by the 
transformation of Lynch into an Egyp- 
tian, for he was patronising the garb of 
that country ; and was glad to hear that 
there was a prospect of getting some- 
thing to eat, as the pasha was in the 
habit of making presents to Lynch’s 
mess, and mending his dinner of rice 
with the most royal gift of a chop. 
Accordingly, we all made a hearty meal, 
and then prepared to visit the town, 
which is really well worthy the atten- 
tion of the traveller. It contains a 
population of 50,000, according to 
Buckingham ; but I should think 
40,000 would more accurately repre- 
sent the number. Its foundation is 
ascribed to Nimrod; and many pil- 
grims visit it as the reputed birthplace 
of Abraham. The Moslems have a 


splendid mosque built in honour of 


the patriarch ; in whose precincts is a 
small lake, filled with sacred fish, that 
lead a jolly life, swimming, drinking, 
and eating ; whilst the faithful love to 
wander round its margin, smoking and 
gazing on its waters, and occasionally 
summoning up sufficient energy to fling 
a piece of bread to the finny inhabitants 
of the pond, who eagerly crowd to the 
surface to catch it. It is the most 
beautiful place of worship I have ever 
seen in the Ottoman empire. There is 
a large garden, filled with various fruit- 
trees, near the west side of the lake; 
and the tall white mulberries, with 
their masses of foliage, form a beau- 
tiful contrast to the lofty and elegant 
minarets of the mosque. In the even- 
ing, how delightful to wander beneath 
the cypress boughs, which waved in 
dark and gloomy pride around the 
splendid facade ; and never before had 
1 so entirely surrendered myself to the 
intoxicating influence of the climate, 
which there soothes without completely 
enervating, and laps the soul, as it were, 
in dreams of listless pleasure, whilst 
the stream of life glides on without a 
murmur or a ripple, reflecting in its 
placid depths a sky without a cloud. 
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But [ am an enthusiast—and why 
should I not be? What is life with- 
out enthusiasm ?—that electric magic 
which alone can bring interest to the 
dulness of our existence, and fling light 
over its darkest page. Yet even then 
was I not without employment, for the 
fame of the “hakim” had preceded me; 
and as soon as the arrival was known 
of a doctor, possessed of such powerful 
incantations and potent herbs as to 
drive Azrael, the Angel of Death, before 
him, with as much ease as he could flap 
a mosquito, the reader may be assured 
that I obtained an extensive practice 
amongst all the invalids of the place ; 
and if my divan was not as fashionably 
attended as that of the pasha, it cer- 
tainly boasted of a more motley and 
extraordinary assemblage,— the maim- 
ed, the blind, the lame and the halt, 
were there. Some of them I blistered, 
others I bled ; whilst to the majority, 
who were with little other ailment than 
curiosity to see me, I was very liberal 
in doling out bread pills. They were 
all delighted at the treatment they re- 
ceived ; and, whether cured or not, 
testified their gratitude by bringing in- 
numerable presents of dates, water- 
melons, and fowls, so that we were 
soon placed beyond the necessity of 
relying on the generosity of the pasha. 
I shall never forget one Arab—a poor 
fellah, the lowest class of labourers — 
who came to me one morning, and, 
having made a profound salaam, in- 
formed me that the God of the Faithful 
and his Prophet had descended on his 
tongue in a blister ; but that, in 2 dream 
that night, he had learned that Allah 
had sent to this city a man of great 
knowledge who would remove it. 
Having, in the most solemn and im- 
pressive manner I could assume, exa- 
mined his tongue, [ proceeded forth- 
with to mix for him a very strong 
Seidlitz powder; and having made him 
hold one vessel in his hand, containing 
the alkaline portion, proceeded to pour 
in the other, ordering him to drink. 
When he lifted the mixture towards 
his mouth, and beheld it phizzing and 
bubbling, he fell flat on his face, 
exclaiming, “ God is great, and Ma- 
homet is his Prophet! but his servant 
will surely be scalded.” On my im- 
peratively desiring him again to drink 
it, he raised the vessel to his mouth 
with signs of the greatest terror, and, 
having blown on it to cool it, com- 
menced drinking, when his surprise at 
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finding it cold nearly drove him to his 
prayers again. And thus I had the 
pleasure of establishing my reputation 
as one of the greatest magicians who 
had ever visited the city. 

I may as well mention here a cir- 
cumstance which occurred to me in 
the course of my medical practice at 
Bir, and which proves that the Arabs 
perfectly understand the meaning of 
getting a quid pro quo. One day an 
Arab, of the more respectable class, 
called at Colonel Chesney’s encamp- 
ment; and, requesting to see the 
hakim, was immediately brought to my 
tent. Having stroked his beard with 
great solemnity, and made a profound 
salaam, he begged of me to cross the 
river and visit one of his wives, whom 
he described as suffering under a 
strange malady; and then he pointed 
to a large cask of water, which lay at 
the entrance of the tent. Such a de- 
scription was not the best on which 
to found an accurate “ diagnosis,” so 
I agreed to accompany him to his 
home, and visit the lady in person. 
I was soon ushered into a court-yard 
belonging to a tolerably-sized house 
in a narrow street, from whence we 
passed through two or three half-fur- 
nished apartments into that appro- 
priated to the women. There, in a 
corner, lay the object of his fond 
solicitude and tender care, in the shape 
of a huge mass of living flesh, at least 
seventeen stone, which, reclining on a 
pile of cushions and carpets, was 
propped up on each side by two female 
slaves. Her face was veiled, but a 
glance at her form convinced me she was 
in the last stage of a confirmed dropsy. 
The husband, however, insisted on my 
doing something for her. I need not 
trouble the reader with the details of 
the “ tap,” nor the modesty and screams 
of the women, but shall pass on to the 
following morning, when I was sur- 
prised by a visit from my Arab friend 
accompanied by a servant bearing a 
costly carpet, as a present to me in return 
for my medical services. Some time 
more elapsed, and, at the same hour, 
as I was quietly seated on my new 
acquisition at the entrance of my tent, 
the same pair again approached. The 
master briefly informed me that his 
wife was dead, and that he was come 
to trouble me for the carpet in con- 
sequence. 

I was, of course, astounded at so 
great an indignity offered to my pro- 


fession ; and recollecting that to “ lay 
upon their backs” was “ the readiest 
way of reasoning with Cossacks,” and 
inferring that the same inductive method 
of reasoning might be of some avail 
with an Arab, drew forth quietly one 
of my pistols, loaded to the muzzle 
with atmospheric air, and presented it 
at the ungrateful widower, on which 
he and his attendant scampered off, 
leaving me undisputed lord of the 
carpet. 

othing but the ignorance of an 
Arab could justify such a requisition 
on his part; but it is probable that the 
simple habits of his tribe had not taught 
him that the diplomatists of Lincoln’s- 
Inn-Fields, like many in the Foreign 
Office, are as often fee’d for deaths and 
failures as success. 

It is, of course, with much grief 
that I find myself in my character of 
an impartial historian obliged here to 
mention that the pasha was subject to 
one besetting sin, ill-suiting a person of 
his dignity and station. In a word, he 
was a strict Moslem in every respect, 
and conformed to all the precepts of 
the Koran, except in abstinence from 
that juice which ** makes glad the heart 
of man;” and though in the other 
items of his faith a stanch follower of 
the Prophet, though he abstained from 
any foolish continence ill becoming 
the professor of tenets which regarded 
celibacy as a crime, and enjoined on 
the favoured Mussulman the duty of 
possessing a well-stored harem, thus 
directing his thoughts to the blessed 
houris in another world by anticipating 
their pleasures in this — yet, alas! ru- 
mour said that he was emphatically a 
“ three-bottle man.” We were therefore 
excluded from the exalted pleasure of 
sharing the festivities of his table, lest 
the eye ofa stranger might be shocked 
at witnessing the creed of Mecca pro- 
faned. We were, however, amongst 
the loungers at his divan, and were 
regularly — from his cuisine ; 
whilst, in addition to other marks of 
civility, he presented Lynch with a fine 
Arab mare, that became his faithful 
and favourite companion in many a 
subsequent roving expedition. 

Altogether I was much pleased with 
Orfa, and regretted when the time of our 
departure drew nigh, though my usual 
luck would not permit me to escape 
without meeting one of those adventures 
which are more agreeable to the reader 
than the actor in them. 
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One evening, whilst sauntering along 
the margin of the sacred lake, I entered 
one of the many cafés which abound 
in its neighbourhood, and joined the 
half-dozing and indolent company 
which reposed round the apartment, 
surrendering themselves to the intoxi- 
cating powers of opium and tobacco 
in all their various forms. [ had just 
seated myself, tailor-like, on one of 
the rich carpets scattered in profusion 
on the floor, and was listlessly gazing 
through the verandah, which opened 
on the sacred green, shadowed by the 
tall mulberries, when my reverie was 
interrupted by the entrance of a young 
man, whose abrupt manner and agi- 
tated features harmonised but little 
with the dreamy scene around him, 
Ile sat down, apparently unconscious 
of what he did, on the same carpet as 
myself; and I could see him take from 
a golden box richly set with precious 
stones, a quantity that startled me of 
that drug, whose baleful*clouds can 
obscure the brightest intellect, and lead 
the soul through Elysian paths to the 
gulfs of hell. Insensibly my attention 
was fixed, I scarce knew why, upon 
the stranger; and though the potent 
dose he had taken soon began, stealthily, 
as it were, to spread its mysterious 
fetters round his spirit, like the vam- 
pire that Julls its victim with the 
flapping of its wings whilst draining 
its blood, and the agitation of his 
manner subsided beneath its influence; 
yet | could mark a strange twitching 
of the lips each time (and it was often) 
that he lifled his eyes towards the 
bright luminary, which was hurrying 
to seek his couch in the western wave. 
There seemed an ill-concealed im- 
patience in his manner, as though he 
thought night tarried long, and the 
shadows of evening would never come. 
I felt a strange interest in him from 
the moment of his entry. THis counte- 
nance, though sunburnt, was emi- 
nertly handsome; and his features, 
by~ their regularity, bespoke him a 
Greck, though his dress and turban 
marked him as a Mussulman. Ile 
was evidently something above the 
common, and there was nobility 
stamped on his high and expansive 
forehead, half concealed as it was by 
the dark clusters of hair, black as the 
raven’s wing, which escaped in pro- 
fusion from beneath the green folds of 
his turban. A bright ruby sparkled in 
its lowest fold on the centre of his 
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brow, and by his side hung his yat- 
taghan in a case richly embossed with 
gold; whilst the handle of a dagger, 
sparkling with jewels, peeped above 
the belt which confined round his 
waist a rich cashmere robe, set off by 
a bright orange vest of Damascus silk 
beneath. 

When at last the gathering gloom 
announced that the reign of night was 
approaching, the stranger rose and 
quitted the apartment as abruptly as 
he had entered it. I observed that he 
had left his gold box upon the carpet 
on which he had been sitting; and, 
immediately picking it up, hurried 
after him and presented it, addressing 
to him at the same time a few words 
of Romaic. He had begun to reply 
in the same language, when, suddenly 
checking himself, he observed, with a 
smile, that perhaps French would be 
equally intelligible to me as it was to 
himself, for that he was not a native of 
Greece, as I seemed to suppose. If I 
had been a little more learned, I might 
have know by his green turban that 
lie claimed descent from the Prophet, 
that colour being sacred, and allotted 
only to those who had the title of 
“ scherifs,” not in the aldermanic 
meaning of the word, but as inter- 
preted in Turkey and Arabia—persons 
belonging to families who can trace 
their pedigree up to the author of the 
Koran. I was fain to lingera little longer 
in the company of my new acquaintance, 
whose appearance and manner had 
inspired me with no little interest; but 
he broke off our interview hastily, 
though courteously, and wished me 
good evening, not, however, without 
expressing a hope that we might meet 
again. 

[t was a lovely night, and in the 
restless mood in which my friend of 
the green turban had left me, I felt 
unwilling to return to my quarters ; 
and, tempted by the coolness of 
the air and beauty of all around, I 
sauntered listlessly along, careless 
whither my steps might lead. Gradu- 
ally the sounds of life and “ the shock 
and hum” of man died away in the 
distance, and the extreme stillness and 
quiet that reigned undisturbed, at last 
brought me suddenly to a pause, as a 
miller may be supposed to awake 
when his mill stops. On looking 
around me when I awoke from my 
revery, I found myself at some distance 
from the city; and about a quarter of 
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a wile in my front rose, dark and 
frowning, the ruins of the old Sara- 
cenic castle, which I have described 
as crowning a small eminence about a 
mailefrom Orfa, with its gigantic remains. 
The moon had arisen in all the un- 
clouded majesty which pocts alone 
dream of in our cold clime, and which 
king and beggar may alike behold in 
the gorgeous East, where “ nought but 
God is to be seen in heaven.” On the 
plain which skirted the low chain of 
hills, on one of which the ruins lay 
hushed in grim repose, like some wild 
beast of the forest crouched in his lair, 
were scattered a number of Arab tents, 
that gleamed white in the pale moon- 
shine. Occasionally a solitary figure 
would flit from one to another like a 
restless spirit; and, vanishing suddenly, 
leave the spectator in doubt whether 
his fancy had not conjured up the ap- 
parition. 

“ Ye gods!” I exclaimed, “ is there 
such a thing as guilt or sorrow in a 
world so fair, and are yon tents the 
abode of aught but pastoral innocence? 
Surely it is not there that /e can dwell 
‘ whose hand is against every one, and 
every one’s hand against him.’” But 
why should I be doing the sentimental 
now? It was all very well in the 
desert, and “ the land of the sun ;” 
but, gentle reader, now that I am 
returned to old England, I will let you 
off easily; for, though water-melons 
and lemonade were food once for 
poetical imaginings, yet I find that 
here roast beef, plum-pudding, and 
substantial fogs, suit only a good 
digestion. Let us then saunter on to- 
gether, for the night is fine, to those 
huge remains of former splendour, 
about which I have raved so much. 

I had seated myself on one of the 
massive fragments which old King 
Time had hurled from a battlement 
that overhung what [ presumed to have 
been the chief court-yard of the castle, 
and was preparing to moralise on the 
fleeting nature of every thing human 
and the instability of greatness, when 
suddenly my meditations were broken 
in upon by the sound of sobs, and the 
half-suppressed lamentations of a fe- 
male. J thought that, mingled with 
these sounds, I heard the stern tones 
of a man’s voice, as though in anger or 
repreach. Could it be that some of 
the former denizens of the place had 
been permitted to revisit the scene -of 
their earthly pilgrimage, and were wow 
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acting over again some passage of their 
mortal career? Or, perhaps (and here 
I withdrew into the dark shadow ofa 
projecting buttress), I had strayed into 
the haunt of robbers, and was doomed 
to atone for my thirst of antiquarian 
lore with my life. Conjectures, how- 
ever, were soon ended by my seeing 
him towards whom my attention had 
been drawn jn the café, and in whom 
I had felt from the first such a strauge 
interest, advancing from a_ passage 
which [ had not before perceived, 
into the centre of the court-yard, whilst 
a young female clung passionately to 
his arm. Never shall I forget the 
half-stern, haif-irresoluie expression of 
his face, as the moonbeams fell, with 
a sickly play, on those noble features, 
now black with contending passions 
that sought a vent for their violence, 
and anon pale and blanched, as is the 
marble cheek of death. The moon 
shone full and clear on the spot where 
they stood; and I could see with 
painful distinctness every motion, and 
hear every word they utiered. But 
how shall I describe the vision of 
beauty that clung to him, how echo the 
accents of her despair? It seemed as 
though I had never gazed on woman, or 
experienced the might and power of 
beauty before. Ilow I wondered at 
the heartlessness with which he strove 
to shake her from him; and, as | 
drank in the light of those full, dark, 
uplifted orbs, from which streamed 
the heart’s rain, and glanced at the long 
raven tresses that floated wildly o’er 
her shoulders till they almost swept 
the ground, whilst her disordered gar- 
ments exposed to the night a heaving 
bosom that mocked the snow in its 
whiteness, I thought that he who could 
harm her must be more than fiend. 
How I longed to know the history of 
her who had thus risen, as by enchant- 
ment, before me. But their language 
was sealed to me; though, from the 
frequent repetition of the word Osman, 
I gathered that such was the name of 
him who at once possessed and scorned 
what at the moment I thouglit 1 could 
have given worlds to cherish and pro- 
tect; and, in a similar way, 1 dis- 
covered that so much loveliness aud 
sorrow feund “ a local habitation and 
a name” in Zoe. 

As they spoke in Arabic, I could 
only understand a word here and there ; 
but the impassioned gestures of Osman 
sufficed, in a great measure, to explain 
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the scene. It was evident that he 
accused Zoe, whilst she seemed to 
defend herself, and implore forgiveness 
or mercy. At last I observed him lay 
his hand on the hilt of his dagger—I 
felt paralysed. Good Heavens! is he 
about to murder her? Ile draws forth 
the blade, gleaming bright as a toy in 
the hand of infancy; but the strong 
arm of him who wields it toys not with 
it; one hand is twined in her dark 
locks, the other is raised to strike. 
** Osman, Osman!” shrieks the ter- 
rified Zoe; and his arm falls again 
powerless to his side; another mo- 
ment his dagger is in its sheath, and 
he turns hastily to depart. Zoe throws 
herself before him and clasps his knees, 
when, horrible! he strikes her to the 
earth with his clenched fist. For a 
moment he appears to gaze on her 
prostrate form, then gathering his robe 
tighter round him, darts through the 
passage by which he had entered and 
disappears. 

Why was it that I had not rushed 
from my concealment, and grappled 
with the fiend? I know not. Fear? 
Pshaw! Who would not be brave to 
madness that had looked for a moment 


upon Zoe? I never remember, though 
often begirt with darkest perils, to have 


lost my presence of mind before. The 
suddenness of the whole, the unreality 
of the entire scene, the strangeness of 
the place, the echoes that seemed like 
voices of the departed amidst the grim 
ruins, all conspired to take me by 
surprise ; but ioe I saw him actually 
strike — strike with his clenched fist 
the object I could have worshipped, 
the horrid reality of what I witnessed 
broke upon me; and, with a loud cry, 
I burst from the place of my conceal- 
ment, but he was—gone. 

Long did I bend in that lonely spot 
over the inanimate form of the lovely 
Zoe, and exert every effort of my art 
to recall the fleeting spirit; and when 
the colour at last revisited her pale 
cheek, and the sigh, with which her 
bosom heaved at her soul being re- 
called to this world of woe, parted her 
exquisitely chiselled lips, 1 laughed 
loud and frantically ; and, almost un- 
conscious of what I did, folded her to 
my breast. Slowly did her eyes open 
and look wildly round; but, when she 


* The Virgin. 
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breathed the hated name of Osman, I 
felt as though I could have let her fall 
back to the earth from my arms. 

When she had somewhat recovered, 
I was surprised that she sought not to 
draw her veil, and that she expressed 
no terror at finding herself alone with 
me; but what was my amazement 
when, drawing herself up to her full 
height, she accosted me in pure French. 
** Giaour,” (such were her words), 
* they say that in your country, though 
you believe not in Allah, yet that you 
worship the holy Virgin; and that if 
you swear by the blood of her Son, 
you may be trusted. I, too, am a 
Christian. Will you swear to do me 
no injury, and to hearken to my tale?” 
I exclaimed passionately that she had 
only to ask, for that I was her slave. 
Listen, then, to my story — I trust 
you.” With these words she led the 
way to the passage by which Osman 
nad departed ; and, aftera few minutes, 
we found ourselves outside the ruins 
at the base of the ramparts, in a spot 
which overlooked the plain, and from 
whence might be discerned the Arab 
tents that I have described. She sat 
down; and, fixing my eyes on that 
face whose look I fancied was not 
of earth, I listened. 

‘* Stranger, I feel that the Panagia,* 
to whom, from this moment, I con- 
secrate myself, will protect me. Know, 
then, that the blood of the Mussulman 
flows not in these veins, nor am I yet 
a daughter of the race whose dwelling- 
place is the desert, though my home is 
in yon wild tents that dot the plain. 
My mother was, like yourself, a native 
of Franguestan,+ and often has she spoke 
to me of the sunny skies and blue seas 
of her own Italy, and taught me, as 
we sat by the lonely wells in the desert, 
or in the retirement of the harem, to 
sing the wild music and impassioned 
strains of her native land. Early in 
life she married a Frenchman, a mer- 
chant of Marseilles; and, when accom- 
panying him in a voyage to Seville, 
had the misfortune to be captured by a 
Eeew from Algiers during a calm. 
My father perished defending his ves- 
sel and cargo, and my mother’s beauty 
fetched a high price from a slave-mer- 
chant at Algiers, who finally brought 
her to Cairo, where I wasborn. Often 


t The Mohammedans call all the Christian portion of Europe Franguestan, and 


the natives Franks, 
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has she told me of the tears she shed, 
and the sufferings which her barbarous 
master made her endure because she 
had the spirit to resist his odious ad- 
vances ; till at last, to be revenged more 
fully upon her, he sold her to Moham- 
med Akbar, a chief of the Anazeh 
tribe, at that time in Cairo on business 
from the Pasha of Aleppo; but he was 
defeated in his object, for Mohammed 
introduced her to his tribe as his wife, 
and treated her with a kindness to 
which she had long been a stranger. 
I need not dwell upon the wild life of 
those who pitch their tent and graze 
their camels, where choice or fancy 
directs. Suffice it to say, that from 


my mother I learned to speak my, 


father’s tongue and her own, and from 
the sons of Islam to fear no danger, 
but to trust in Allah and the spears of 
our horsemen. My mother died about 
two years ago; her dying bequest to 
me was to preserve unsullied the re- 
ligion of my fathers; and, at some 
future period, to escape from ihe Arabs 
and fly to her native country. She 
loved Mohammed, but the memories 
of her childhood clung to her soul, and 
she yearned after the home and hap- 
piness she had left in Europe; and 
was afraid, also, that when gone to 
her final resting-place, her husband’s 
face might grow dark towards me; 
for she knew that his daughter, Fa- 
tima, by a former wife, had vowed an 
eternal enmity against me, through 
jealousy of my beauty and hatred of 
the obstinacy with which I clung to 
the religion of the Holy Mary and her 
blessed Son. As long as my mother 
lived, her influence with the scheik, 
her husband, saved me from any gross 
insult ; but since her death, though my 
father-in-law is still kind, he has not 
the power to protect me from the 
enmity of his daughter. But my time 
is short, and I must speed my tale. 
“Tt is now about a year since a 
detachment of the great Hadgee cara- 
van, which, for many ages, has paid a 
fixed tax for the protection of the 
Anazeh tribe of the Nedgh in passing 
that part of the route which leads 
through the Hedga’s territory, attempted 
to resist the payment, confiding in the 
protection of a strong escort furnished 
to them by the Pasha of Damascus. 
The consequence was, an attack by 
night on the caravan, made by the 
united force of the Anazelis and some 
other tribes with which you are not 
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acquainted. The attack was success- 
ful. The escort given by the pasha 
either fled at the first onset, or remained 
to share in the plunder. There was, 
however, one who fought gallantly; 
and with his handjar despatched three of 
our best and bravest men, one of them a 
nephew of Mohammed Akbar. Over- 
come by numbers, and covered with 
wounds, he at last fell, and would have 
erished, had not our scheik, struck 
by the gallantry he exhibited, caused 
him to be brought to his tent; and, 
though his life was despaired of, 
lavished every attention and care on 
him. I and Fatima had, of course, 
been left behind at the tent, whilst the 
warriors sallied forth on their expedi- 
tion. Their return was the sigual for 
feasting and mourning; and when 
Mohammed bore back the wounded 
stranger amidst the other trophies of 
his victory, l own that, from the first 
moment | gazed on his pale and blood- 
streaked face, I felt a sympathy that 
afterwards grew, as J] watched over 
him, into intense love. The daughters 
of other climes would, perhaps, blush 
at such an avowal, but I gloried in it; 
and surely to love Osman was an 
honour. 

“Ah! those alone who have sat 
many a weary hour anxiously gazing on 
the face of youth, clouded by the 
shadow of Azrael as he bends over his 
victim ; those who have been busy 
enticing the spirit that hovers between 
this world and the land of dreams, 
to bide yet a little longer in its mortal 
tabernacle ; those who, when others 
have been happy at the song or the 
banquet, have been employed cooling 
the fevered brow, and pouring oil on the 
flickering and dying lamp of life—can 
alone understand how we come to prize 
what we thus restore to existence, and 
in a measure recreate. It is a feeling 
that blends the maiden’s love with the 
mother’s tenderness; and, oh! when 
I discovered that Osman was not one 
of the infidels, but come from the fairy 
land of Greece, where my mother used 
to say the great and the good leved to 
dwell, long before the Kaaba rose at 
Mecca ; and when | heard him tell me 
of his father’s halls, and recount his 
adventures, and why le had travelled 
under the disguise of the Turkish garb ; 
and, above all, when he made me pro- 
mise that I would fulfil my sainted 
mother’s last request, and share with 
him his wealth and honours in his 
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native land, how my heart beat whilst 
he spoke; and how wildly, how madly 
T loved him! But, stranger,” and here 
Zoe passed her hand across her brow 
for 2 moment, and then resumed,— 
“stranger, that dream is now over. 
And, oh, Holy Virgin! forgive her 
whose breath, like the fell simoon, hath 
withered the freshness of hope, and 
whose shadow hath darkened the sun- 
shine of life. Yes! Fatima loved 
him too. I donot hate her—she could 
not help it. 

* But the time for Osman’s de- 
parture came. He went forth once 
more, but not till he had solemnly 
pledged himself to return in ten moons, 
and bear me with him to his beloved 
Greece, never to part again. I knew 
that he had secret business, 1 believe 
ot a political and important nature, 
and I did not repine ; though often I 
wembled lest the Moslems might dis- 
cover that the green turban was pro- 
€sned by one not descended from the 
‘taughter of the Prophet; but I feared 
not, I dreamed not that he could 
break the faith which he had plighted 
to me. 

** Not long after his departure, a 
Bedouin scheik of great power, and 
with whom it was the interest of my 
father-in-law to connect himself as 
closely as possible, contracted with the 
latter to take me in marriage. The 
day was fixed, and the preparations 
for the ceremony in progress, when | 
was at last consulted. A refusal from 
the female is never dreamed of amongst 
the Arabs, when once the heads of the 
families have arranged such matters. 
The rage of Mohammed Akbar was, 
therefore, intense, when I said that | 
would suffer death ere wed with one 
whom I could not love. 1 knew that 
my implacable rival, Fatima, had been 
the original instigator of the match, 
and she now endeavoured to kindle 
against me the wrath of her father. 
1 was toid that if I did not quietly 
submit, force would be used. Terrified, 
I saw nothing but misery, yet deter- 
mined that | would fly into the desert, 
and there perish of hunger and thirst, 
or be devoured by the vultures, sooner 
than break my promise to Osman. 
Whilst brooding over my intended 


* The Turkish name of Aleppo. 
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flight, he whom they designed for my 
husband was suddenly summoned to 
appear before the Pasha of Halep,* 
and I was respited. The ten moons 
passed by, but Osman came not, and 
my suitor returned. Mohammed Ak- 
bar, with a hundred of his followers, is 
now come to Orfa, and has pitched his 
tent yonder to be in attendance on the 
pasha to assist in enforcing an arrear 
of tribute from some refractory rajahs ; 
and the day before yesterday | received 
a note through a Turkish santon,} from 
Osman, informing me of his return, 
and that he was delayed by having 
first gone to the chief encampment of 
our tribe, from whence he had tracked 
us to Orfa. We met on this spot 
last night, and to-morrow we were to 
have fled together to happiness and 
freedom. But Fatima has discovered 
all; and, when we met again to-night, 
the soul of Osman was darkened, his 
mind was filled with doubts, he taunted 
me with infidelity to him. I unfaith- 
ful! who had watched over him in 
sickness and health,—to whom his 
image was present like my own shadow, 
—whose spirit: had hovered round me, 
sleeping or waking! [ unfaithful! 
Giaour, it is Allah or the Virgin who 
has sent thee to me this night. I know 
you, for I have seen you riding with 
the tall Frank,{ near our encampment, 
and you are sent by the King of India 
and the far West, to make iron swim 
on the waters of the great river. You 
have this night seen Osman strike me— 
disown me—and spurn me from him. 
1 now from henceforth and for ever 
shake him from my heart, as the dust 
from my sandal. He shall know that 
the daughter of the Frank has not lost 
the fire of her fathers, and that she is 
not to be used as the minister to 
pleasures she cannot share, and buried 
in the prison they call a harem with 
creatures to whom the Prophet allows 
not souls; and, finally, either cast 
aside, or miserably bartered for pelf. 
No! by the life of my head, had he 
stabbed me, the death would have 
been sweet! I laid my bosom bare 
for him to strike, and he had not the 
courage. Henceforth I belong to the 
Panagia. To her I consecrate myself. 
Let him go, I love him not!” 


+ An itinerant saint, corresponding to the venders of uuil-pairings, and other 


sacred relics iu Christendom. 
¢ Probably Enliott. 
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Here the feelings of the woman 
overcame her. The struggle was too 
much; and, bursting into tears, she 
wept long and bitterly. I took her 
hand gently, and strove to soothe her, 
offering her what services I could. 

“ Swear it!” she cried; and start- 
ing up with energy, she took a small 
golden crucifix from her bosom, and 
presented it to me, calling on me to 
save her, if | could, and, if possible, 
conduct her where she might escape to 
her mother’s native home,— for there 
she said, she was sure of finding many 
friends and relations willing and able 
to protect her. 

Alas! how little was this lone 
flower of the wilderness acquainted 
with the hollowness of the friendship of 
that world on whose troubled waters 
she was fain to east herself, with no- 
thing but her faith in ‘ Allah, or the 
Virgin,” as she herself expressed it, ac- 
cording to her strangely blended creed. 

Was Imad? No. Who would not 
have done as I did? Seize the prof- 
fered crucifix, kiss it, and swear to 
protect the lovely daughter of the de- 
sert. I did so, and to this hour I re- 
pent it not; I would do so again to- 
morrow. ‘ Now I must depart,” she 
exclaimed ; “and to-morrow, when 
the moon climbs the brow of yonder 
hill, I shall expect you here. If you 
shrink, then, from your promise, I will 
not seek to bind you to it. But re- 
member, that in three days I am to be 
united to the Bedouin; and if not ere 
then under the protection of the Frank, 
the night they prepare the bridal-bed 
you may seek my tomb amidst yon 
wild plains.” 

She held out her hand towards me, 
and I kissed it with tenderness — with 
awe. Zoe looked at me fora moment, 
and | thought an expression of extreme 
pain passed over her exquisite—I might 
almost say unearthly-—features ; then 
flinging her capote over her head, she 
glided swiftly past the ruins amongst 
which she had been seated, and [ gra- 
dually lost sight of her shadowy figure, 
as it melted in the distance. I returned, 
but not to sleep. 

“ Why, Staunton,” said Elliott to 
me next morning, “ I think, from your 
flushed cheek and haggard eye, that 
you have been making one at some 
midnight orgy of the Ansaricks. In 
the name of the evil spirit which they 
worship, what have you been doing? 
Are you ill?” 


Against this, and made a. similar 
sally of my friends, T was obliged to 
defend myself, as well as I could, on 
the morning which followed my ad- 
venture with Zoe amongst the ruins. 
Were it not for an unseasonable spirit 
of mirth, which had seized my com- 
panions, I would have recounted to 
them all; but, as it was, [ retired to 
the solitude of my chamber, to jj6n- 
der over the events of the preceding 
evening. 

A few brief hours, thought I, and 
lo! my destiny is overshadowed by a 
cloud, which the eye cannot pierce, in 
its vain effort to look into the future. 
What have I been doing? I have 
sworn to aid a woman (to look on 
whose face unveiled would alone bring 
down on me the vengeance of the 
whole tribe, which has adopted her)— 
I have sworn to aid her in her attempts 
to fly from a husband with whom it is 
the interest of that tribe that she should 
be united. May I not by my rashness 
bring ruin on our expedition, and pro- 
voke the hostility of the Arabs, with 
whom it is the duty of all the officers 
of Colonel Chesney to encourage the 
most friendly intercourse? If I retreat 
from my oath, shall I uot thereby in- 
directly cause the death of Zoe, who 
has vowed to put an end to her exist- 
ence, sooner than remain a prisoner for 
life in the harem of a man she must 
hate! Nay, supposing me willing to 
assist her in her escape, how ain I to 
accomplish it! She will be refused 
admittance into the Christian convents, 
and there are none on the route which 
we must follow till we rejoin the 
colonel in his encampment at Bir. 
And why should I interest myself in 
the fortunes of an Arab maid, who 
cares not for me, and whom | would 
only be assisting to end her days in the 
solitude ofaconvent! ‘ Allah Akbar!” 
I exclaimed at last, in distraction, 
** God is great. 1 will at least see 
Zoe once more, happen what will.” 

* * * * 


* : x + 


Again had the starry splendour of an 
eastern night mantled the solitude of 
the plain, and the busy abodes of rest- 
less man; again was the moon, like 
some pale, pensive nun, stealing timidly 
along the deep blue cloisters of the 
heavens; and again was I seated be- 
side Zoe, mid the lonely ruins. The 
prophetic and inspired wildness of the 
sibyl no longer lent an unnatural 
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beauty to her now calm, though pallid 
features. Her face wore only the ex- 
pression of deep sadness, blended with 
a sweet and holy resignation such as 
visits at times the heart of woman, 
though a stranger to the breast of man. 
Surely there is a deep and stirring 
eloquence that belongs to sorrow, and 
which resteth not with moments of 
gaiety or mirth. There is an eloquence 
in the melancholy of the downcast eye 
and the gathering tear which is the 
prerogative of the overburdened heart. 
The Zoe I then sat beside was not the 
Zoe of the preceding evening, that had 
spurned from her the very memory of 
him who had insulted her, and in her 
wild excitement bid defiance to the 
world; no, she was but a lone and 
lovely maiden, who had not a friend or 
counsellor in the world save myself. 
She was but a weak woman, yet I felt 
that in that weakness lay her strength, 
and the spell that gathered round me 
grew all powerful as I gazed on her 
streaming eyes, and thought of her ut- 
terly defenceless and unprotected state. 

“Tell me,” said Zoe, afier some 
moments of silence,—“ tell me, have I 
thought the thing I should not? I 
seek not to bind you to a promise 
which you may not, perhaps, be able to 
fulfil. My sorrows are mine own, 
and I feel that, ere long, I shall be at 
rest, where the griefs that have blighted 
my youth shall slumber with me, un- 
known and untold. I feel that Azrael 
is, even now, hovering nigh me; and I 
know that my mother expects her 
daughter. Why, then, burden you 
with my miseries ?—- a few days must 
end them.” 

*“ Listen to me, Zoe. IL am a 
stranger in this land, and I may not 
tarry in it. I must still journey for a 
time towards the rising of the sun, and 
you wish to go towards its setting. 
My protection may avail but little; yet 
God forbid that I should withhold it, 
such as itis. Chance has brought me 
to you, and our destinies seem in a few 
hours mingled together. Perhaps | am 
but deluding myself, and seeking for 
arguments to enforce the promptings of 
my inclination; yet, though I have 
pondered and thought over our posi- 
tion till my brain ached, I see not my 
path distinctly, and submit to my fate. 
Fly with me, f will guard you, cherish, 
protect, and . 

* Enough!” cried Zoe, flinging her- 
self at my feet, and clasping my knees ; 
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“enough! thou art as generous as 
brave. Guard me, cherish me, did 
you say? Nay, and shall not Zoe do 
something to mark her gratitude? She 
will be your servant, and in health 
wait on you, in sickness nurse you. 
Her hands shall prepare your food, 
and smooth your couch ; but remember, 
that Zoe must never love again. In 
one of those pious houses where my 
mother tells me holy women of the 
Virgin dwell, shall Zoe, every morning 
and every evening, lift her voice in 
prayer, and implore from the good 
ungels, and the prophet of God, bless- 
ings countless as the locusts on the 
head of him who scorned not to save a 
lonely maiden!” 

“ But have you thought how you 
may escape from yon tents? You will 
surely be missed; and even now, how 
is that you are permitted to wander 
from them at night?” 

‘¢ And think you that the daughter of 
the Frank did not long since teach 
them that she had a spirit as tameless 
and free as the gazelle. When they 
chid me, I laughed ; and I now rove 
where I will. Yet would Mohammed 
be wroth, if ever my absence were pro- 
longed beyond a few hours; why may 
I not follow you in the garb of one of 
your kousses? None would recog- 
nise the light of the harem in the coarse 
mantle and turban.” 

* Agreed ; we start from Orfa the 
day afier to-morrow. I will be here 
to-morrow, and bring with me a dress, 
through whose impenetrable folds none 
shall discern the graceful and light- 
limbed Zoe.” 

“ Farewell, then; we shall meet at 
the same hour; though a something 
here—a dreadful feeling, which I can- 
not describe, and a low moaning voice 
ever nigh me, tells me that we shall 
not have to journey far.” 

Yet did we not part thus. Long 
did we beguile the hours with many a 
plan, and many a wild scheme to baffle 
pursuit, and render search vain, At 
last we did part, yet long | lingered on 
the spot where Zoe had sat, and won- 
dered at the strange spell that came 
over me, as | listened to that soft, lute- 
like voice, now deep with the tones of 
sadness, now fitfully musical, as_ the 
sounds which the spirits of air awake 
in the chords of the harp of Holus. At 
last the waning light of the moon re- 
minded me that [ must return. I had 
scarcely advanced twenty paces, when 
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I thought I heard a rustling near me, 
and, raising my eyes, caught a glimpse 
ofa shadowy form flitting rapidly along 
one of the most ruinous walls of the 
old building. Suddenly it flashed 
across me that it might be some spy 
set to watch my motions, and I darted 
forward eagerly toovertake it. I thought 
I saw it glide into a corner, where I 
was sure of arresting its progress. In 
my hurry, 1 stumbled against a frag- 
ment of an old parapet that had rolled 
off the top of one of the smaller tur- 
rets, and was instantly prostrated on 
the ground, severely hurt and stunned 
by my fall. When I rose, and ad- 
vanced to the corner, I found nothing 
but the gray walls, damp with the dews 
of night. 1 listened, but heard no 
sound save the cry ofa solitary jackal in 
the distance, responded to by the bark- 
ing of a dog in one of the Arab tents. 

I returned home, and, wearied by the 
excitement of the evening, fell asleep, 
muttering to myself the words, “ Zoe 
must never love again.” 

Next day, | commissioned my ser- 
vant to purchase a dress at one of the 
bazars ; intimating that it must be one 
made to fit a person of much smaller 
dimensions than myself, and in which 
the said person would with difficulty 
be recognised by his or her mother, in 
case of any unpleasant rencontre. My 
servant, in whose fidelity I could trust, 
guessed my purpose, as I judged by 
the twinkling of his grey eyes, and a 
suppressed laughter that ascended no 
higher than his chest; but, with true 
gravity, made no reply, taking his de- 
parture instantly, to execute my orders. 
When left alone in my chamber, I was 
afraid to reflect onall the consequences 
of the step which I was about to take; 
but, as I had begun, I determined to 
proceed ; and thinking it best to con- 
sult Elliott on my projects, and dis- 
cover whether his vast experience 
might not afford me some useful hints, 
I went in search of him, and was pro- 
voked to hear that he was obliged to 
go to the pasha. Not knowing well 
what to do, and afraid to be left with 

no better companions than my own 
thoughts, I wandered, regardless of the 
heat, up and down the straggling nar- 
row streets of the town, gazing up at 
the bare-looking walls, without win- 
dows, and comparing their appearance 
with that of the houses of our gentry in 
Grosvenor or Belgrave Squares. I will 
not trouble the reader with the result 
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of my comparisons: suffice it to say, 
that [ was moody, restless, and dis- 
satisfied with myself, and every thing. 
Yet, after all, thought I, why make so 
much ado about nothing; why invest 
with romance a mere ordinary ad- 
venture? Thus stands the case: I 
meet a female amongst some old ruins ; 
she tells me she is very ill-used by her 
lover and her relations. I, of course, 
offer my aid. She accepts it, and un- 
doubtedly she has a perfect right to do 
as she pleases; yet as circumstances 
render it expedient that she should not 
depart too openly, I am obliged to lend 
her a disguise. Nothing more easy, 
nothing more simple. I protect her 
till she is able to find a conveyance to 
her own land, where she intends to 
enter a convent. Thus I do a good 
and honourable action. I rescue a 
lovely—hem! that is to say, a well- 
looking— maiden from the power of 
those who would tyrannically oppress 
her ; and who shall dare to assert that 
in doing so | do wrong? There is no 
one to oppose me save the old scheik 
Mohammed, and he will only lose a 
person whose charms must eclipse 
those of his own daughter Fatima. It 
is no person’s concern but my own. 
Here I knocked with some violence up 
against a Turk, who was _ leaning 
against the corner of a bazar, with his 
eyes intently fixed on a paper. He 
turned, and I saw Osman: his eyes 
flashed fire, and his hand in a moment 
was on his dagger’s hilt. I stopped 
short, and looked sternly on him. 
There was a scowl of intense hatred on 
his brow. For nearly a minute, we 
stood gazing at one another, but neither 
spoke: at last, Osman made a sort of 
mock obeisance to me, and, smiling 
with a look of peculiar meaning, bid 
me xan terion, and passed on. 

So, he seems to know all, thought I. 
Could it have been Osman who was 
lurking amongst the ruins last night? 
IIere I observed the paper which he 
had held in his hand lying at my feet ; 
I stooped down mechanically, and put 
it into my pocket. “IL can restore it to 
him,” I muttered, “when we meet 
again.” Would to God that I had 
then read it! I suspected some 
treachery; but as I knew not from 
what quarter it was to come, and as 
my mind was made up to rescue Zoe, 
if possible, despite of every danger, 
Osman and his scowling face dwelt not 
long upon my memory. 
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The day passed on, and, much to 
my regret, I did not see Elliott. He 
had returned during my absence, and 
was again gone out on one of his ram- 
bles—no one knew where. Had I 
seen him then, I would have confided 
all to him, and made him translate the 
letter Osman dropped,— for I thought 
that it was from the treacherous Fati- 
ma, and might unfold some deep 
plot or villanous design. Being writ- 
ten in Arabic, I could make no hand 
of it myself. When my servant re- 
turned, he was accompanied by a son 
of Israel, bearing a suit of clothes of a 
most motley description, viz. a Lahse 
jacket, such as is worn by the labourers 
about Constantinople; a LBernoos 
cloak, such as is patronised by the sea- 
captains of the Levant; and, finally, 
paplooshes mounted with brass ; riding 
trousers of red cloth, and a white 
turban, with belt, &e. &c. I could 
not help smiling, when | thought of 
the lovely limbs which these garments 
were designed to shroud. But the 
shades of night were falling fast; and 
though I did not exactly approve of my 
servant’s taste, yet, as no time was to 
be lost, L soon struck a bargain with 
the Jew, by paying him four times the 
value of the articles; and dismissed 
him, declaring, as he went, that he 
was utterly ruined by the transaction. 
i then directed my servant to wait for 
me, with my horse and the bundle of 
clothes, outside my quarters ; and, hav- 
ing examined my pistols carefully, and 
placed a trusty dirk in my girdle, wait- 
ed with impatience the appointed time. 

Itcame atlast. 4 found my servant 
waiting for me, as J had directed ; and, 
soon mounting my horse, struck the 
sharp stirrups, which are there used as 
spurs, into his side, and sped forward 
hike an arrow from the bow. The 
night was not like the two which had 
preceded it: though the moon was up, 
yet large, irregularly-sized masses of 
dense black clouds were every now and 
then driven, by a strong easterly wind, 
across her path, leaving, as they crossed 
her, the landscape in partial obscurity. 
‘There was a low moaning, too, in the 
breeze, that occasionally resembled not 
a little the sobbing of a human being ; 
whilst the raw and cutting cold of the 
blast pierced to the very heart. At the 
time, I little heeded what 1 am de- 
scribing, though | afterwards recalled 
the ominous aspect of the sky to my 
recollection, 
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On arriving near the base of the 
eminence upon which stood the old 
castle, 1 dismounted, and tied my 
horse to a fig-tree; and then, taking 
my bundle in my arms, ascended. At 
this moment, there was so little light, 
that, to facilitate my progress, I left my 
burden outside the nearest part of the 
ruin, and then groped my way cau- 
tiously over the fallen rubbish, till J 
arrived at the appointed place : there | 

found Zoe anxiously expecting me. 1 
confess it was a great relief to me to 


see her. An undefinable dread of 
something terrible—sucli as she herself 


experienced at our last interview—had 
haunted me during the day; but now 
I was by her side, and [ felt that all 
was secure, 

“ Ah! how glad I am that you are 
come. Do you hear the voices of the 
dead that have come from their cold 
graves, and are moaning with pain, as 
the chill blast reaches them in the old 
crannies of the ruin, and makes them 
shiver? Do you know”—and here 
she put her mouth close to my ear-— 
“that 1 must soon be amongst them ?” 

I looked at her, and saw that some- 
thing had dreadfully agitated her. Her 
face was deadly pale, “but in her eyes 
oleamed an winatural fire, and her 
teeth chattered with the cold, as the 
wind whistled and howled along tle 
deserted walls, and visited each hole in 
the crumbling pile. I wondered not 
at her comparing it to the voices of the 
dead; but I was shocked at the ex- 
pression of her face,— it was the ex- 
pression of insanity. She seemed to 
read my thoughts ; for she immediately 
exclaimed :— 

“Tam not mad; but I have been 
warned, and | know that we shall not 
have far to journey. Do you see that?” 
and she pointed to what appeared to 
me ‘the ruins of one of the state apart- 
ments of the place in the olden time. 
There was an arch in its wall next to 
us about seven feet in height, and 
within it nothing apparent save dark- 
ness palpable. “ There,” continued 
Zoe, “ I saw my blesssed mother ap- 
pear. While waiting your coming, | 
thought a sudden gleam of light tra- 
versed the area. On lifting my eyes, 
I beheld, standing in that arch, the 
form of my mother, such as | remember 
her when I was but an infant; yet, 
oh! how much more beautiful! She 
Jooked.on me mournfully, and her lips 
moved; but I could not hear whit 
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she said, Istreteched my arms towards 
her, and strove to rise; but I was 
bound, as it weve, to my seat; and 
when I looked again, 1 saw nothing 
but the white moonshine ; yet I thought 
{ heard the rustling of wings, whilst a 
soft strain of wild, sad music rose 
from the interior, and floated towards 
me on the breeze. Oh! “tis cold—'tis 
very cold.” And she crept closer to 
me, whilst I folded the poor nestling to 
my bosom. 

“Oh, Zoe f” I cried, “ why do you 
give way to such fancies? You are 
very feverish and unwell; you must 
not linger here. I have brought you 
the dress: ‘tis outside; and, as it is 
necessary that you should wear it when 
entering the city, I shall fetch it at 
once.” She seemed to pay but little 
attention to my words ; and gently tak- 
ing my hand, whilst her head reclined 
on my bosom, and her dark eyes were 
turned towards my face, slie said,— 

“| know that I have given you much 
trouble and much pain. Allah will 
reward you ; and, were it permitted me, 
I would pray for you long,— perhaps” 
(and she turned down her eyes) “ per- 
haps even in this world I might have 
been taught to love you, as you deserve ; 
for you are the only friend | ever met. 
But all is nearly over 

“ Gracious Heaven! what can you 
mean? It is cruel in you to speak so. 
Did you but know how your words 
are as daggers to my soul, you would 
not torture me.” 

“7 forgive you for thinking that | 
could cause you a moment’s trouble ; [ 
forgive you, for thou canst not know 
the secret lore which is unfolded in 
the vast and boundless plains of Araby 
to the daughters who watch beneath its 
starry sky. [n the maiden’s weakness 
lieth often amongst 
communing with the spirits of the de- 
parted. But see, I vex you, and you 
are angry with Zoe. It must not be 
so. Bring me the dress, and | will do 
all that you wish. Nay, you must 
kiss me ere you fetch it, or I will think 
that the Frank knows not how to for- 
give.” I stooped, and pressed my lips 
to her cold forehead: it was too much 
for me. I felt that my eyes were 
moist; and, turning from Zoe, I hur- 
ried to the place where I had de posited 

the dress. 

[ lingered some moments when ar- 
rived there, for I felt unmanned. Sud- 
denly, a dark cloud seemed to spread 
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all at once an impenetrable cloak of 
blackness over the sky ; and a gust of 
wind swept across the plain with tre- 
mendous violence, and nearly shook 
me from my feet where I stood ; whilst 
I thought the hideous bird of night ut- 
tered a piercing scream within the mys- 
terious walls of the old castle. 1 
hastened back to Zoe, for I felt awed 
at the voice of Nature. I had to return 
by a narrow passage which led from 
the spot where [ had left the bundle to 
the court-yard, where I and Zoe had 
first met. I was groping my way out 
of it, when my foot struck against 
something soft; and, putting my hand 
down to examine it, my fingers touched 
a human face. I endeavoured to move 
the body with my foot ; but I soon 
found that, although warm, it was 
either lifeless or in a trance. Imme- 

diately I lifted it up—a dreadful idea 
flashed across my mind; I bore it into 
the centre of the court-y ard. The cloud 
that had caused the caine eclipse 
was passed, and the moon again shone 
forth. IL shut my eyes; I felt my 
heart rising in my throat, and, gasping 
for breath, I at length dared to look 
upon my burden ;—it was Zoe! Her 
garments were saturated with the blood 
that streamed still from a wide gash in 
her left bosom. I laid her on the grass, 
and bent over her. In a moment, | 
was as calm as though it were a case of 
no more concern than feeling the pulse 
of an ordinary patient. | was conscious 
of possessing a desperate coolness, till 
the absolute certainty that Zoe was ac- 
tually dead burst on me. Then I raved 
and laughed alternately, like a maniac. 
Zoe dead! [I had not left her three 
minutes. Impossible! Again I bent 
over ber; and taking my handker- 
chief, dipped it in her blood, and 
placed it in my bosom; then, wiping 
away the crimson drops that oozed 
from her lips, madly stooped to kiss 
them. As I lifted my head, I saw on 
the ground the shadow of a man, with 
uplifted arm, behind me ; and, starting 
to my feet, beheld the fiend Osman, in 
the act of aiming a blow, which I was 
just in time to intercept, by catching 
his arm as it descended. I seemed 
endowed with a giant’s strength, and, 
twisting the arm I had seized till he was 
forced to drop the dagger from his 
grasp, threw myself on him with a loud 
cry. But my passion had blinded me; 
and, though I flung my adversary, 1 
could not prevent him from catching 
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me by the throat, whilst he drew me to 
the ground along with himself, and 
managed to tighten his hold, till I felt 
nearly strangled. In my rage, I tore 
his hair, and beat his face; but the 
pressure round my throat grew tighter, 
—my eyes felt starting from their sock- 
ets,—I began to feel as though drunk, 
when suddenly I recollected my dirk ; 
I felt for the handle, drew it, and, un- 
conscious of what I did, struck one 
blow, I scarce knew where, and sunk 
altogether exhausted. Gradually my 
memory returned,—the pressure round 
my throat seemed passed away,—my 
eyes opened. I felt my right hand 
still grasping a dagger-hilt, and when I 
lifted the weapon, I drew it from the 
breast of Osman, and as I rose felt my 
hand wet with his blood. I paused 
for a moment, threw her cloak over all 
that remained of Zoe ; and, giving one 
glance at the motionless body of Osman, 
hurried from the scene of death. 
# * # a 


~ ES # 


Zoe, thy spirit was pure and unsul- 
lied, as the secret well in the desert. 
Not for the cold, heartless world will 
I write thy epitaph. There are griefs 
“too deep for tears.” Thy memory 


rests here. It is mine—mine alone. 
He & * * 


* 


The reader has anticipated, pro- 
bably, the contents of the letter which 
Osman dropped. Suffice it to say, it 
was from Fatima. 

To none has the above tale been 
revealed till now; and the horror 
which for years I felt at the entire 
scene, and the awful responsibility I 
fancied myself under for Osman’s 
death, even in self-defence, made me 
silent. What, indeed, had I to tell? 
A story that would harrow the very 
soul of the listener: a tale how a 
maiden loved “ not wisely, but too 
well;” a description of her beauty and 
artlessness, that she might, like the vic- 
tims of old, be adorned by her graces, 
as with sacrificial ornaments, only to fall 
by the hand of the man to whom she 
had surrendered the firstlings of her 
heart. No; such tales are not for me; 
they are revolting, and my secret would 
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have remained my own, but for an in- 
cident which happened not very long 
since, and which has again opened 
some half-closed fountains of feeling ; 
so that when I described Orfa, my pen 
flowed on, and I refused to leave it 
till L had paid my tribute to the me- 
mory of my Zoe. 

At the splendid mansion of Lord 

, in Square, there was one 
evening collected, after my retun to 
this country, a numerous and brilliant 
assemblage. I was pacing one of the 
magnificent suite of apartments, in 
company with a friend; when my 
companion suddenly whispered ,—“ Do 
look at the handsome Count de . 
who is turning the heads of all our 
most celebrated belles. They say he is 
very clever, also,— quite a Talleyrand 
in the diplomatic world. A great tra- 
veller,too. I'll laya wager that the sweet 
girl he is talking to believes all he says.” 
[ looked, and beheld, certainly, a very 
handsome man, engaged in close and 
earnest conversation with a most beau- 
tiful girl of fifteen or sixteen, whose 
blushes now and then announced that 
the count was pouring some soft non- 
sense into her ear. Suddenly, I broke 
from my companion; a few steps 
brought me opposite and close to the 
count and the lady. The former raised 
his head, and his eyes encountered 
mine. He staggered back, grew dead- 
ly pale, and supported himself on the 
corner of an ottoman. The lady was 
alarmed, and the count vainly endea- 
voured to rally, and was at last obliged 
to be supported by one of the servants 
out of the room. Had he shewn less 
remorse, or one iota less feeling, his 
name would be now published in full 
on this page. 

Reader, tur Count was Osman 
THe Murperenr. My chief reason for 
preserving silence no longer exists. 
The count lives, and however fas- 
tidious [ might be, there is nothing 
with which I can reproach myself. | 
have, therefore, told the tale; but I 
fear that it has detained us so long on 
the road, that we must defer till next 
month our next “ Scene in the De- 
sert,” 
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THE OPIUM QUESTION, AND THE SUSPENDED TRADE WITH CHINA. 


“ 


Fecunda papavera florent, 


Innumereque herbe, quarum de lacte soporem 
Mox legit, et spargit per opacum lethifer orbem.” 


Aw absorbing topic of interest has 
arisen in the present fearful aspect of 
our relations with China, which may, 
without hesitation, be stated to be in a 
far more dangerous, not to say despe- 
rate, state than at any period since the 
earliest origin of our intercourse with 
that country. It is only five short 
years since poor Lord Napier was sent 
to Canton, on the first opening of the 
trade, with a flaming commission, and 
an act of parliament giving full powers 
to constitute civil and criminal courts 
in China ! to levy duties in the Canton 
river!! and Heaven knows how many 
more melancholy absurdities, begot by 
Haste upon Ignorance, and ushered 
into a sickly and shortlived existence 
by the obstetric hands of Mr. Charles 
Grant, then minister for India. Lord 
Glenelg perhaps little dreamed that he 
was then concocting and carrying 
through parliament that very bill whose 
speedy effect would be to overwhelm 
the Celestial Empire with a twofold 
inundation of the soporific and Lethean 
poppy juice! We must attribute ra- 
ther to his lordship’s destiny, than to 
design, a result (unexpected on his 
part, though foreseen by others) which 
he seriously damaged, if not trretriev- 
ably ruined, the most gainful com- 
merce of this country in the East—a 
commerce which, between India and 
England, yielded nearly six millions of 
annual revenue. The rapidly increased 
smuggling of all kinds (much of the 
irade that was legal before having since 
the “free” trade become contraband) 
at length reached a height which deter- 
mined the supreme government of 
Peking to strike a blow at all hazards, 
and quell the growing pest. And who 
can blame them for this most wise and 
just determination, or call in question 
fora moment the perfect right of the 


* They certainly seized within their own jurisdiction 200,000/. worth of 


Chinese to rid themselves of the por- 
tentous nuisance?* Their right, alas! 
is founded in our wrong, and it is the 
proper fate of nations, as well as indi- 
viduals, who seek gain by unjust 
means, to suffer consequent loss with- 
out sympathy or remedy,—or any re- 
medy, at least, which shall not be as 
unjust as the conduct which entailed 
the loss. It is a melancholy reflection 
for us in our misfortune, that it was 
all foretold before “ free” trade opened 
wide the floodgates of smuggling. In 
proof of this, it is only necessary to 
quote a despatch from Canton which 
appeared in the 83d Number of the 
Quarterly, just ten years ago (p. 157): 


“* Under any other than the existing 
system, as established for the regulation 
of the commercial transactions of the 
East India Company, we are induced to 
believe that the trade to China would 
become a smuggling traffic altogether, 
until the government of the country were 
compelled to resort to EXTREME MEA- 
sures for the protection of its own inte- 
rests.” 

‘« Credite me vobis folium recitare 

Sibyll !” 


Again, in 1834, it was written :— 


“ Mr. Marjoribanks foretels that one 
of the immediate consequences of a free- 
trade will be, ‘a seizure of the persons 
of British subjects,’— that is to say, that 
outrages of all others the most into- 
lerable, such as the firm and dignified, 
though at the same time moderate, just, 
and conciliatory policy of the Company’s 
servants has for the last fifty years in- 
variably averted, will be among the first 
of the new grievances which his majesty’s 
representative must have to deal with.” 


The event has here gone beyond the 
prediction, for the superintendent him- 
self has been imprisoned ! and the per- 
suasion of all well-informed persons is 


contraband goods, which had no business to be there ; but what did they do with it? 
Not what most of the civilised governments of the West would have done — either 
sold or ransomed it for the profit of the treasury,—no, they poured the costly bane into 
the sea, and thus made a splendid sacrifice to principle and consistency, in conspectu 
classis, 
“ If you poison us, do we not die? and if you wrong us, shall we not revenge ?” 
Merchant of Venice. 
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now equally certain, that seizures will 
soon be followed by executions, unless 
some course can be fallen upon to alter 
for the better our damaged relations 
with that most difficult people. The 
Chinese have already taken the first 
step towards this, by executing a native 
smuggler before the doors of the Euro- 
pean factories. This was as much as 
to say, * It will be your turn next.” 

The growth of smuggling, as the 
consequence of the “free” trade, was 
instant and inevitable. 


“ The provincial authorities, in 1834, 
betrayed considerable alarm at the rapid 
increase of the smuggling system at 
Lintin; and this alarm was no doubt 
founded, first, in the evils arising from 
the luwless, independent, and violent 
habits which such a system engenders ; 
and, secondly, in the prospect ofa de- 
crease or : nnibilation, of the revenue de- 
rived from the fair-trade.” * 


This result was actually hailed by 
ignorant, unprincipled, and short- 
sighted persons, as a means of increas- 
ing our general trade with the country. 
“ O cives, cives, querenda pecunia pri- 

mum est: 

Virtus post nummos,” 


The East India Company confess- 
edly derived a large revenue, in their 
Indian territories, from the cultivation 
of the poppy; but they effectually 
prohibited a single chest of opium be- 
ing carried in theirown ships to China, 
or sold on theirown account at Canton. 
So well aware of this was the local 
Chinese government, that when they 
exacted from every private ship in the 
river a penalty bond, declaratory of 
there being no opium on board, the 
Company’s ships were entirely ex- 
empted from the obligation. The 
practical benefit was obvious and im- 
portant; for here was a broad and un- 
derstood line of demarcation between 
the Company’s and the private trade ; 
and whatever course the Chinese 
might think proper to adopt regarding 
private traders and smugglers, the tea- 
trade to England remained untouched 
and uncompromised. It was for such 
weighty reasons that the advice of the 
more prudent was, “ Let uot every 
thing be risked at once!” Every thing, 
however, was risked, and every thing 
seems now to be all but lost. Of three 
possible results, one appears to be in- 


* The Chinese, 
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evitable: either the Americans will re- 
tain entire possession of the trade ; or 
our traders will resume it under a state 
of affairs exposing their properties and 
lives to daily hazard; or a long and 
doubtful train of hostilities (the course 
rumoured as the most likely to be 
adopted) may, but most probably will 
not, restore to us the commerce in a 
practicable condition! We may with- 
out hesitation acquit the ministry, who 
conceded the innovations in their fullest 
extent, from having in the smallest de- 
gree contemplated such fearful results. 
To conceive them capable of such a 
sacrifice of policy to place, or of yield- 
ing, with the slightest glimmering of 
such contingencies, to the “civium 
ardor prava jubentium,” would be to 
rank them in the same category with 
the statesmen anathematised by the 
prince of Chinese sages and legislators. 
‘** Ifow can a mean man serve his so- 
vereign /” says Confucius. “* When out 
of office, his sole object is to attain it; 
and, when he has attained it, his only 
anxiety is to keep it. In his unprinei- 
pled dread of losing his place, he will 
readily go all lengths.” + 

Granting that the free-trade mania 
raging all the time forced the measure 
in some shape on the government, it is 
pretty generally admitted that there 
was too much haste and precipitation 
at the commencement. ‘The change, 
whether for good or evil, might have 
been made in a manner calculated to 
excite in the least possible degree the 
alarms and jealousies of the suspicious 
Chinese. Instead of this, however, the 
long-established and extensively-organ- 
ised system was at once torn up by the 
roots,— the Company’s commercial 
property and shipping being sold ata 
ruinous loss. As soon, almost, as the 
English themselves at Canton were 
electrified by the sudden and panto- 
mimic change, out came the chief- 
commissioner, a captain in the navy, 
and conveyed in that object of especial 
jealousy—that almost invariable source 
of embroilment in China—an English 
frigate. His claims and pretensions, 
and the ramours of judicial and fiscal 
powers to be exercised, were calculated 
to startle and alarm the watchful go- 
vernment of the country, whose atten- 
tion had been only just before excited 
by the attempts of English traders on 
the coast to force a trade by bullying 


+ Collie’s Translation of The Four Books. 
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and intimidation,—with how little suc- 
cess the results have proved! No kind 
of communication had been made by 
our government to the Chinese respect- 
ing these great and fundamental altera- 
tions,— indeed, there was no time for 
it; and some weeks after the new 
commissioner arrived, the viceroy. of 
Canton naturally observed in his pro- 
clamation,—‘ I knew not what man he 
was,—knew not what business he was 
to transact.” The unfortunate result 
was in perfect accordance with the pre- 
dictions of experienced and well-in- 
formed persons. 

After Lord Napier’s failure, no at- 
tempts were made from home to esta- 
blish fixed relations of any kind with 
the Chinese government. The dimi- 
nution of imports by the fair trade, and 
the proportionate growth of smuggling, 
were immediately perceived by the 
Canton authorities; and this naturally 
heightened their hostility to the recent 
innovations, in which they had never 
agreed or participated — they had al- 
ways viewed the Company with a 
favourable eye, and had, at the same 
time, more respect for a powerful and 
combined body, acting as one person, 
than for the individual traders who 
came singly to cope with the Hong 
merchants and the local government. 
They never attempted to imprison the 
Company’s chief as they have done 
the queen’s commissioner within the 
space of the first five years. 

Whatever may be said of opium 
smuggling, the importers of that article 
may certainly urge that they have been 
rather oddiy dealt with et home ; for 
at home they have always, as long as 
they were successful,* been encouraged ; 
and, accordingly, they now loudly cry 
out against the hardship of being so 
flatly refused any portion of that com- 
pensation on the promise of which 
they surrendered their opium —even 
that which was safe on board the ships 
off the coast. As one of the principal 
arguments on which the destruction of 
the Company was grounded and jus- 
tified, it was always publicly urged 
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that the growth of smuggling would 
greatly tend to increase the general 
trade; the fact being admitted as un- 
deniable that the fair trade must be 
kept down by the burdens and restric- 
tions imposed by the local government. 
We may quote one proof out of a 
thousand. In the Committee of the 
Tlouse of Commons it was asked, — 

“Do you think that, if there was an 
open trade, the Chinese would consume 
British cotton manufactures to any great 
extent?—The Chinese admitting them 
at only one port, of course the consump- 
tion could not be carried so far as if they 
were extended to other ports; but, as 
far as they could be carried with ad- 
vantage, the Chinese would be glad to 
buy them and use them. 

** Could not cotton goods be smuGGLED 
with advantage to other ports ?— There 
was a difficulty in smuggling at other 
ports when I was in China, but some 
ships with opium succeeded to a certain 
extent.” t 

Here, then, is smuggling counte- 
nanced within the very walls of the 
British legislature; and it is surely no 
wonder if British subjects, under these 
circumstances, should have got rid of 
their scruples, and pushed smuggling 
of every kind to its fullest extent. 
They redoubled their efforts with suc- 
cess, and when the prediction of sober- 
minded and experienced persons came 
to be soon hae the outraged 
government of the country was “ com- 
pelled to resort to extreme measures for 
the protection of its own interests,” the 
representative of the British govern- 
ment in China promised the traders 
indemnity if they would surrender all 
their opium. On the strength of this 
pledge, which (without too closely ex- 
amining the authority on which it was 
made) they regarded as in perfect 
keeping with the previous countenance 
and encouragement in England, the 
opium was surrendered—but the Trea- 
sury refuses to acknowledge it. 

he matter, however, cannot rest 
here. In the midst of the perplexity 
it is impossible not to admire the in- 
genuity of those who would pretend 


iain tc etc ieee tac ee Rae ee i 

* Mr. Charles Grant, the minister for India, as before noticed, favoured them with 
the following flourish, which they immediately adopted as the motto of a violent party 
paper :—‘‘ ‘The free-traders appear to cherish high notions of their claims and privi- 
leges. Under their auspices a free press is already maintained at Canton; and 
should their commerce continue to increase, their importance will rise also. They 
will regard themselves as the depositories of the true principles of British commeree.” Did 
the minister know, or did he not, that even then the larger portion by far of the free 


trade consisted in smuggled opium ? 


+ Minutes of Evidence, March 9, 1830, 
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that Lord Melbourneshould come upon 
the East India Company to make good 
the private losses. With quite as much 
reason does Sir John Falstaff transfer 
poor Mr. Quickly’s claims upon him- 
self to his man, Bardolph :— 


« Falst. We had his part of it; let him 
pay. 

Host. He talas! he is poor ; he hath 
nothing. 

Falst. How! poor? What call you 
rich? Let them coin bis nose, let them 
coin his cheeks ; I'll not pay a denier 
Shall I not take mine ease in mine inn, 
but I shall have my pocket pick’d?” 


The Asiatic Journal treats this point 
in an appropriate strain of irony :— 
“It so clearly appears that the East 
India Company were the virtual smug- 
elers of the opium into China — seeing 
that the drug could not have been smug- 
gled there if it had not been grown in 
India — that the Company’s goverament 
is debtor in account with the actual 
smugglers, who were only the passive and 
innocent instruments of the Company ; 
and, after the Zemindar of Nozeed Act, 
there cannot be the smallest obstacle to 
passing « bill for indemnifying the un- 
offending exporters of opium to China out 
of the plethoric Indian revenues.” 
An instructive work might be written 
on the tendencies of that mischievous 
species of public morality which en- 
courages the vices of the people with 
a sole view to a short-lived advantage, 
and a total disregard of remoter con- 
sequences. Thus we in England see 
beer-shops encouraged for the benefit 
of the revenue, and smuggling for the 
sake of commercial profit; but the last 
measure has lost us the China trade, 
and the first has overran the country 
with crime. It is notorious that all the 
bloodiest plots of the Chartist banditti 
have been hatched in beer-houses :*— 
‘* Pass where we may, through city or 
through town, 

Village or hamlet, of this English land, 

There sit involy’d and Jost in curling 
clouds 

Of Indian fume and guzzling deep, the 
boor, 

The lackey, and the groom; the crafts- 
man there 

Takes a Lethean leave of all his toil ! 

Smith, cobbler, joiner, he that plies the 
shears, 

And he that kneads the dough ; all loud 
alike, 

All learned, and all drunk ! —’tis here 
they learn 
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The road that leads from competence and 
peace 

To indigence and rapine ; till at last 

Society, grown weary of the load, 

Shakes her encumbered lap, and casts 
them out. 

But censure profits little; vain the at. 
tempt 

To advertise in verse this public pest — 

Th’ excise is fatten’d with the rich result 

Of all this riot ; and ten thousand casks, 

For ever dribbling out their base con- 
tents, 

Bleed gold for ministers to sport away. 

Drink and be mad, then; ’t is your 
country bids! 

Ye all can swallow, and she asks no 
more.” 

The carrying into practice that false 
and villanous theory of Mandeville, 
that “ private vices are public benefits,” 
has, with shame be it said, disgraced 
the English name abroad as well as at 
home. To say nothing more of the 
public countenance given to opium 
smuggling, a recently published work, 
the Life of Dr. Morison, gives the 
details of certain transactions at the 
British settlement at Sincapore, which 
are of the same profligate and disgrace- 
ful stamp. 

On the first establishment of that 
place, advantage was taken of the pro- 
pensity of the low Chinese and Malays 
for gambling, to draw a revenue from 
their favourite vice in the shape of 
licenses. During the year 1823, when 
the late excellent Sir Stamford Raffles 
was in authority there, he took advan- 
tage of Dr. Morison’s visit to the 
settlement to inquire what degree of 
truth there was in the pretence under 
which these odious indulgences (if we 
may borrow a word which has sanctified 
the popish policy and religion) were 
first granted. The pretence was, that 
gambling being rooted in the Chinese 
character, rendered any attempts against 
it abortive. Dr. Morison’s answer 
(be it remembered he was a conscien- 
tious Christian missionary) was shortly 
this :— 

“‘ Gambling is contrary to the laws and 
institutions of China; and contrary to 
the constant and universal admonitions 
of Chinese moral writers ; and contrary 
to the plain good sense of all the people 
in China; and contrary to the better 
feeling of the gamblers themselves. I 
never read or heard of a Chinese who 
defended gambling on any occasion. 
Gambling is, indeed, much practised ; 


* See depositions before Newport magistrates, and the trials at Monmouth. 
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but it has no more support from the laws, 
institutions, or opinions of the people, 
than swindling, lying, theft, or robbery, 
which lamentably exist to a considerable 
extent, but which neither the laws nor 
the religion of China give any countenance 
or license to. It is a principle of the 
Chinese government not to license what 
they condemn as immoral. I know they 
glory in the superiority, as to principle, 
of their own government, and scorn the 
Christian governments that tolerate these 
vices, and convert them into a source of 
poner advantage or public revenue. 

n China I have been reproached for the 
conduct of the Penang government, in 
licensing opium-smoking shops and gam- 
bling-houses.” 

Sir Stamford Raffles was not long in 
putting a stop to this piece of liberal 
legislation; but (heu, nefas/) the abomi- 
nation was reperpetrated by his im- 
mediate successor in all its atrocity. 

As a strong contrast to the proceed- 
ings of a nation calling itself Christian, 
it will be curious, if not flattering, to 
exhibit the acts of the Pagan Chinese 
government; and this shall be done 
from the original documents, which, 
having preceded the present crisis by 
two or three years, are not generally 
known, although they, in fact, con- 
stitute the clue to all that has since 
happened. 

It is about three years since the court 
of Pekin, roused by the growth of 
smuggling resulting from the “ free” 
trade, and by the bullying acts of the 
people in the trading vessels on the 
prohibited coasts, called for the opinions 
and advice of the chief and most ex- 
perienced officers of government as to 
the best means of arresting the evil. 
A mandarin named Heunaetse, a true 
disciple of the school of expediency 
(being of such stuff as liberals are 
made of), recommended that a tax 
should be laid on opium, and that its 
import should be legalised. In a long 
paper on the subject, he points out the 
rise in the value of silver compared 
with the standard copper coin of the 
country, resulting from the immense 
export of the precious metal in pay- 
ment for opium. Ile shews that the 
increased severity of the law against 
opium has tended to increase the 
amount of the bribe paid to the under- 
lings in office for their connivance ; for 
it is utterly false that the government 
itself has ever countenanced or abetted 
the opium trade: it is the lamentable 
ignorance or the wilful misrepresenta- 
ion of those who should have known 
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better. He proceeds to observe that 
the lawless habits of increased smug- 
gling gave rise to a set of desperate 
villains who defied authority, and be- 
came capable of the most atrocious 
crimes. As to the effects of opium on 
the mere amount of the population, our 
mandarin was a Malthusian. ‘ New 
births,” said he, “ are daily increasing 
the population of the empire, and there 
is no cause to apprehend a diminution 
therein.” This Chinese Joseph looks 
to the “ tottle” of the cash balance 
alone, and soon arrives at his grand 
Q. E. D. — the legalisation of the im- 
ported opium in exchange for mer- 
chandise, to save the clandestine ex- 
port of silver. ‘ Since,” says he, “ it 
will not answer to close the port against 
all trade, and since the laws against 
opium are quite inoperative, the only 
method left is to permit the barbarian 
merchants to import opium, paying a 
duty thereon.” He maintained his 
argument of expediency against prin- 
ciple with good liberal reasons, and 
was backed by the Hong merchants, 
who had no objection to increase their 
profits and diminish their responsibility 
by the adoption of his scheme; while 
some of the Canton authorities, too, 
seconded him, being the immediate 
sufferers by the growth of all sorts of 
smuggling. A member of the imperial 
council, named Chootsun, was of a 
different opinion. He urged that the 
infraction of a law was no argument 
for its abolition. 

“* When,” said he, “ have not pro- 
stitution, gambling, treason, robbery, 
and such other violations of the laws, 
afforded occasion to extortionate un- 
derlings and worthless people to benefit 
themselves, and by falsehood and cor- 
ruption to amass wealth? But, none, 
surely, would contend that the law, be- 
cause in such instances rendered inef- 
fectual, should therefore be abrogated.” 
He contends equally against legalis- 
ing the growth of the poppy. Shall 
the fine fields of Canton province, 
that produce their three crops a-year, 
be given up for the cultivation of this 
noxious weed ?—Those fields, in com- 
parison with which, the unequal soil 
of all other parts of the empire is not 
even to be mentioned?” He alludes 
to the alarms and jealousies which had 
been excited by the attempts, ineffectual 
as they were, of the “Amherst” and 
free-traders on the coasts of China. 
‘The repeated instances, within a few 
years, of the barbarians in question 
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having assumed an attitude of out- 
rageous disobedience, and the stealthy 
entrance of their ships into the pro- 
vinces of Tokien, Chekeang, Keanguan, 
and Shantung, and even to Tieutsin— 
to what motive are these to be attri- 
buted 7—I am truly unable to answer 
the inquiry. But, reverently perusing 
the sacred instructions of your majesty’s 
all-wise progenitor (Kanghy) I find 
the following remark, dated the 10th 
month of the 55th year of his reign* 
(1717). “There is cause for appre- 
hension lest, in centuries or millenniums 
to come, China may be endangered by 


collision with the various nations of 


the West who come hither from be- 
yond the seas. And now, within a 
period of two centuries, we actually 
see the commencement of that danger 
which he apprehended.” This con- 
firms an observation in an English 
work on China, published four years 
ago. ‘“ Late changes in the trade have 
excited the jealousy and raised the 
vigilance of the government to a degree 
which may render the access to any 
spot, except Canton, more difficult than 
ever.” It is mortifying to think, that 
for any purposes of fair trade, and for 
any goods but opium, their attempts 
have been utter failures, and that the 
only fruit of them has been to throw 
us back a century in the progress 
which had been made towards acquir- 
ing the good opinion and confidence 
of the Chinese. 

“The same mandarin’s account of the 


use of opium, and of the progress of 


Europeans in India, is curious :— 
“The people called Hungmaou (Red- 
haired) came hither, and, having manu- 
factured opium, seduced some of the 
nations into the habit of smoking it: 
from these the mania for it spread 
through the whole nation, so that in 
process of time the nation became 
feeble and enervated, submitted to the 
foreign rule, and ultimately were com- 
pletely subjugated. Now the English 
are of the race of foreigners called 
Hungmaou. In introducing opium 
into the country, their purpose has 
been to weaken and enfeeble the cen- 
tral empire. If not early aroused to a 
sense of our danger, we shall find our- 
selves, ere long, on the last step to- 
wards ruin.”— Memorial to the Em- 
peror, dated October, 1836. 
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Another functionary of the govern- 
ment, named Heukew, urged the em- 
peror against giving a sanction to 
opium, by legalising its import: — 
“ Having a clear conviction that the 
thing is highly injurious to men, the 
permitting it notwithstanding to per- 
vade the empire—nay, even to derive 
a duty from it—would be quite in- 
compatible with the still uninjured 
dignity of the great and _ illustrious 
celestial dynasty.” He proceeds on 
to say, “Of late, the foreign vessels 
have presumed to make their way into 
every place, and to cruise about in the 
inner seas. It is likely, that in this 
they have no evil design of spying out 
our real strength or weakness ?— 
Rather than be utterly overthrown 
hereafter, it is better to exercise con- 
sideration and forethought now, while 
yet our possession of the right gives us 
such energy and strength, that those 
barbarians will not dare to slight and 
contemn our government.” 

After a patient and full consideration 
of all that could be urged on both 
sides of the question, the imperial go- 
vernment came to the conclusion that 
principle was not to be sacrificed to 
expediency, and the prohibitions be- 
came more vigorous than ever. Here, 
however, it must be observed, that the 
hostility of the government had been 
of late peculiarly excited by the reck- 
less audacity with which a certain 
number of the English smugglers, al- 
ways distinguished by their turbulent 
and lawless conduct, had openly set 
the Canton government at defiance, 
and carried the prohibited drug up to 
the very city. These men may be con- 
sidered as the immediate authors of 
the late catastrophe. During the com- 
pany’s management of the legal trade, 
and subsequent to the year 1822, not 
a chest of opium entered the river— 
the smuggling was entirely confined to 
Linting and the coast; and those en- 
gaged in it had the common prudence 
to keep their transactions as much out 
of sight as possible. But “ free” trade, 
and the demolition of the old and suc- 
cessful system, brought such liberal 
ideas in their train, that some violent 
individuals, who had been taught to 
regard themselves as the “ depositaries 
of the true principles of British com- 
merce,” and who had before made 


* He reigned sixty-one years, At the date above-mentioned he was in the midst 
of his disputes with the Pope and the Roman Catholic priests, which ended in the 


expulsion of the latter. 
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themselves obnoxious to al/ the author- 
ities, both English and Chinese, began 
to force the opium up to the factories 
in European boats. Hine ille lacry- 
me!—It was impossible for any go- 
vernment to submit to such wanton 
insolence and aggression; and the 
queen’s superintendent, seeing the con- 
sequences that must follow from such 
outrageous conduct to the whole of our 
commercial relations with the country, 
interfered, but, we believe, with little 
effect: — for it is the consequence of 
liberal changes to slacken the reins of 
every species of authority ; and to give 
the violent and the headstrong uncon- 
trolled license. ‘The Chinese issued 
edicts, which were only laughed at, as 
before. Then it was that, in order to 
strike terror into the foreign smugglers, 
they executed the Chinese smuggler in 
front of the European factories; on 
which occasion the dwellings of the 
Europeans were for nearly two hours 
at the mercy of an infuriated native 
mob. At length, when all other mea- 
sures had failed, the imperial com- 
missioner Lin was sent from Pekin 
with plenary powers to follow the dic- 
tates of his own discretion, and to use 
the most summary methods, if neces- 
sary. His proceedings have been fully 
detailed in the public papers, and, 
therefore, need not to be repeated 
here: but it was at this stage of the 
transactions that errors of a grave de- 
scription appear to have been com- 
mitted on both sides. It had been 
the unvaried policy of the East India 
Company and their authorities in 
China, to keep themselves utterly aloof 
from the smuggling; and, when the 
local government addressed them on 
the subject, they could consistently 
appeal to their own uniform pursuit of 
the legal trade at Canton, and no 
other. There is reason to believe that 
the queen’s commissioner was instructed 
to keep himself equally aloof from all 
recognition of the smuggling trade, and 
to disavow all control over it; witha 
view to ensuring which, the consular 
authority granted to Lord Napier was 
made to extend only from Canton to 
the mouth of the river, the limits be- 
tween which the legal trade was carried 
on. It must, however, be urged in 
Captain Elliot’s favour, that this most 
important distinction between the legal 
and the smuggling traffic had been 
broken in upon by those violent and 
evil-disposed persons, who, not con- 
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tented with the license they enjoyed 
outside, had carried their opium to 
the very city of Canton in English 
boats. Captain Elliot’s best course 
was to have sacrificed the opium of 
these people for the benefit of the 
general British commerce, and advised 
the Chinese to seize it; never after- 
wards consenting to take any cog- 
nizance of, or incurring any respon- 
sibility in, opium matters. As the 
question now stands, he and his go- 
vernment have become unfortunately 
identified with the illegal traffic; and 
this may be justly regarded as the very 
worst feature of the present embarrass- 
ment. 

The commissioner Lin had an un- 
doubted right to seize the prohibited 
drug wherever he could lay hands on 
it: but his imprisonment of the queen’s 
superintendent was not the proper or 
justifiable way to effect his object 
Here was Ais error; and when hostili- 
ties on any scale take place with 
China, he will probably expiate it 
sooner or later at the hands of his own 
government, which often visits with 
punishment those of its officers who 
have appeared by their acts to embroil 
it seriously with foreign countries. 
Without a more complete acquaintance 
with all the circumstances on the spot, 
it is not easy to appreciate the extent 
of the necessity under which the British 
superintendent conceived himself con- 
strained to order the delivery of all the 
opium ; but of this we may feel as- 
sured — that (however hard their case 
may appear) he had not the authority 
to pledge his government for the repay- 
ment of those who lost by the seizure. 
This they ought to have known, and, 
in fact, did know; for some of them 
had formerly questioned and examined 
the extent of his powers, when it suited 
their own purpose. It is not, per- 
haps, altogether surprising that the 
traders should have deluded them- 
selves into the hope that such a pledge 
might really be fulfilled, however slen- 
der the authority on which it was 
made; for we have seen the whole 
smuggling trade, and the all but pirat- 
ical conduct of our adventurers on the 
Chinese coast, regarded with com- 
placency, and even applause, by the 
liberal tribe in this country. 

Errors, then, have been committed 
on both sides. The Chinese were guilty 
of unjustifiable violence ; but our go- 
vernment have been identified with the 
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opium traffic. We may demand re- 
paration ; but they can retort the opium 
upon us. Out of this hobble we must 
scramble as we best may. Can any 
one imagine the resumption or con- 
tinuance of commercial intercourse un- 
der such circumstances of damage and 
disgrace—under such aggravations of 
violence and outrage on both sides? 
When the refusal of the English go- 
vernment to abide by Captain Elliot’s 
guarantee shall have reached China— 
when the ungovernable characters, who 
have already signalised themselves by 
violence, find that they, as well as the 
more quiet sufferers, are not to be in- 
demnified from home—what may we 
not expect in the way of piratical re- 
prisal, and the “ wild justice” of re- 
venge! Already, it seems, the diffi- 
culties of accommodation have been 
aggravated by the death of a Chinese 
at the hands of some sailors, and the 
discharge of sundry broadsides into a 
war-junk. What, then, can follow, 
but a speedy resort to 


“ The simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can?” 


While writing this, the intelligence 
has arrived of every Englishman being 
expelled from Macao; of the murder 
of a boat’s-crew by some Chinese; and 
of the lamentable failure of the English 
boats in their attack on a war-junk 
that intercepted provisions! We can 
now only hope that the admiral is by 
this time in China, and that he has 
taken possession of the Canton river, 
and set on foot a rigid blockade of the 
port. But more of this anon. 

What will be the position of the 
British superintendent in the eyes of 
his own countrymen, when the refusal 
to ratify his pledge shall have reached 
China? Can we expect the English 
to attend to his future suggestions, or 
to second his measures by unanimity 
and obedience? His credit is gone, 
for his bills have been protested. Far 
better will it be (unless the whole sys- 
tem of our intercourse be satisfactorily 
remodelled) to save a large annual 
sum, by withdrawing the commission, 
and leaving the trade (if ever re-esta- 
blished) to shift for itself. The future, 
indeed, in relation to this most im- 
portant subject, is full of doubt and 
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perplexity. It is dreaded by some that 
the commissioner Lin may propose the 
utter exclusion of the English flag from 
Canton; which is the case with the Rus- 
sian flag already. That vigorous func- 
tionary, it seems, in the course of a 
few weeks, has changed the whole 
aspect of the suburbs and the factories, 
in which the Europeans were already 
little better than prisoners. Barriers 
have been built across some streets ; 
others have been permanently blocked 
up ; the factories have been stockaded 
round ; terraces torn down. China has 
been converted into Japan; Canton 
into Nangasaki. To all this the Ame- 
ricans have readily submitted, hoping, 
perhaps, to be like the Dutch among 
the Japanese. 

The Chinese did not want to be told 
that the Americans were perfectly ready 
to take all their teas off their hands, in 
case of need ; and the increased trou- 
ble and diminished revenue to the local 
government since the commencement 
of our “ free ” trade, has given them a 
singular distaste to the English. An ef- 
fective blockade of Canton will, how- 
ever (at the price of totally stopping the 
supplies of tea), exclude the Americans 
as well as ourselves. This is the only 
shape in which an armed interference 
promises any shadow of success : it is 
the only thing that remains to be done, 
after the receipt of the late intelligence, 
and the commencement of hostilities 
by the Chinese. Looking upon the 
quiet resumption of our commerce, 
after all that has occurred on both 
sides, as an impossibility, the adoption 
of future measures should be entered 
on with a degree of caution and pru- 
dence proportioned to the magnitude 
of the stake. What an untried field for 
English ministers are Chinese politics ! 
which, for 200 years previous to 1834, 
were so exclusively the care of the 
East India Company, and their agents, 
as scarcely to excite common curiosity, 
or raise common inquiry at home.* It 
was just understood, and that was all, 
that there existed a queer-looking peo- 
ple in the far East, whose round faces 
and pigs’-eyes were depicted on tea- 
cups, and who manufactured those dry 
and curly leaves, the supply of which 
had never once ceased to be brought 
home. Why, then, care, or ask about 
the matter! Now that the charge has 


* Perhaps China was never mentioned in a speech from the throne before this 
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fallen into new hands, those who do 
not know it may find, to their cost, 
that the public officers of China are 
profound and veteran politicians — 
men proved through a long life of deep 
official responsibility, before they are 
put upon affairs of great weight and 
moment; minds trained from early 
manhood, through a slowly rising scale 
of political trial. They have not a no- 
tion of hereditary statesmen, or of a 
man’s talents being created by his ap- 
pointment —it is just the converse with 
them. Under these strange circum- 
stances, we should conform to the pe- 
euliar nature of the case. This very 
commissioner Lin is in every respect 
an extraordinary man. In the midst 
of his summary measures, he used to 
send privately to the Europeans at 
Canton, and make very acute and 
searching inquiries on various points 
connected with the politics, science, 
and arts of the West. On occasions 
of political intercourse with Persia, the 
necessity has been deeply felt here of 
deputing persons acquainted with the 
country and the people, and every thing 
connected with them. Less, at least, 
should not be done in the present case, 
where the general ignorance is immea- 
surably greater. 

With reference to naval operations 
alone, Sir Thomas Maitland, as an of- 
ficer of long experience and approved 
prudence, will do all that is required 
in that way as well as any man, and 
probably better than most. If the 
rumoured account of his ill-health is 
true, it is unfortunate. The very size, 
however, of his largest ships, will dis- 
able them from annoying the Chinese, 
except away from the shore; and of 
this they are well aware, for the legate 
who conducted Lord Amherst’s em- 
bassy made the observation instantly 
to one of the suite, on being shewn a 
print of a line-of-battle ship. It may 
reasonably be doubted if any English 
squadron, in regard to harassing means 
of annoyance to the Chinese generally, 
could be compared to the vast fleets of 
Ladrones, who, to the number of per- 
haps a 100,000 men, beleaguered the 
southern coasts of the empire, levying 
contributions on most of the towns, 
and spreading terror up the river even 
to Canton. They formed a floating 
commonwealth among themselves, re- 
gulated by strict and impartial laws. 
“ Passes were granted to the Chinese 
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junks, or boats, which submitted to the 
pirates ; but all such as were captured 
in government vessels, and indeed all 
who opposed them were treated with 
the most dreadful cruelty.”* For the 
protection of the British factory alone, 
it was found necessary to despatch two 
ships of the Indian navy from Bombay, 
and to station them permanently. The 
force of the Chinese government was 
unavailing against the Ladrones ; but 
it took advantage, with its usual policy, 
of a dissension that prevailed between 
the “black” and “ red” squadrons 
into which they were divided, to offer 
a general amnesty to those who would 
submit; and when the weaker joined 
the government, it was employed with 
success to the extinction of the others. 
The plan of division, which they thus 
astutely adopted against the Ladrones, 
will no doubt be one weapon of policy 
to be tried with the rival nations trad- 
ing at Canton, whose adverse interests 
will render them sufficiently prone to 
dissension. The chances of this species 
of embroilment form one of the least 
agreeable features of the case. 

The most extensive and populous 
empire of the globe is not very easily 
to be coerced by a naval sqnadron, 
which can have but few men to spare 
away from on board their respective 
vessels. Most of the valuable com- 
merce of the Chinese is within the 
rivers and canals, whither our ships 
cannot follow them. One important 
and centrical point, to be sure, where 
the imperial canal for grain-junks 
crosses the great river Keang, near its 
junction with the sea, might be vul- 
nerable ; but it has never been tried by 
Europeans. The river must in all pro- 
bability be broad and deep enough up to 
that point for the largest ships ; and the 
passage of the Yunleang Ho, or “¢ grain- 
bearing river,” being seized and main- 
tained, would certainly distress Pekin 
and the north. Wherever the British 
ships can go, they will be all-powerful ; 
but as their availableness, from the im- 
possibility of detaching a considerable 
portion of their crews, will not extend 
far beyond the reach of their great guns, 
this must be confined to the sea-coast, 
or the mouths of the largest rivers. As 
for the Gulf of Pechely, or Pekin, we 
know from experience that nothing but 
a small brig can approach within sight 
of the coast. It is one great mud-bank ; 
and so is the mouth of the Yellow River. 


* The Chinese, vol. i. yp. 85. 
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We proceed on the supposition that 
only a naval force is employed. Any 
operations inland involve much more 
serious considerations, and would re- 
quire numbers very different from those 
which have been thoughtlessly proposed 
by persons who ought to have known 
better, and who have pretended that 
a people, estimated at 300,000,000, 
might be coerced by a few hundred 
men. This argues either the most dis- 
graceful ignorance, or the most childish 
and harebrained want of consideration. 
It was giving the Chinese rather too 
unlimited a credit for both stupidity 
and cowardice, to fancy they are to be 
bullied at this cheap rate; more espe- 
cially after all the losing games at brag 
that we have lately played with them. 
The landing ofa single soldier, besides, 
will commit us much more seriously 
and irretrievably with the whole —_ 
than any operations on the water. Let 
the admiral (and the envoy, if there is 
one) make his quarrel with ‘ Com- 
missioner Lin,” and the Canton man- 
darins, professing the utmost respect 
for the emperor, and regard for the 
people. These have no great love for 


their Tartar rulers; and they will-con- 
tinue to suppy us with ponent, 


if they can. The emperor himself, at 
a pinch, might not object to save his 
dignity (if that is not driven too hard) 
by finding out that his functionaries 
had behaved with too much harshness 
to the foreigners, and punish them ac- 
cordingly ; as he before did in the case 
of Western Tartary. Let the quarrel, 
too, and the consequent operations, be 
confined locally to Canton; for any 
such force as can be spared will ope- 
rate with much better chance of suc- 
cess, if applied at a point in that con- 
centrated manner, than if frittered away 
along a coast of 2000 geographical 
miles, with all the delays and ob- 
stacles which must be inevitable during 
adverse monsoons. We are as tho- 
roughly masters of the navigation and 
hydrography of the coast of Canton 
province, as we are ignorant of, and 
inexperienced in, the seas and inlets 
to the eastward and northward. The 
embouchure of the Canton river con- 
sists of a great delta, intersected by 
such numerous channels as render the 
blockade or annoyance of the native 
flat-bottomed vessels rather difficult ; 
but for foreign ships there is but one 
way to Canton, and the possession of 
the Bogue forts will secure that ef- 
fectually. If foreign ships are driven 
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by the blockade to the other (prohi- 
bited) ports of China, this circum- 
stance of itself will be a more effectual 
annoyance to the native government, 
than if we were kindly to assist in 
keeping them out by a general block- 
ade; so that the exclusive system of 
the Chinese will act to their own dis- 
comfiture, and make it our wisest (as 
well as easiest) plan to blockade Can- 
ton only. Such a blockade will take 
them quite a /’improviste, as they have 
not a notion of the rights of belligerents. 
The seizure of the passage of the grand 
canal before alluded to is a distinct 
question, and connected with a much 
more extended plan of operations. 

We may be persuaded that more 
good results of every kind will accrue 
to both sides from the temper, moder- 
ation, and placable disposition of the 
English negotiator, than from any over- 
weening confidence in our means of 
annoyance, or from pushing success 
further than the case needs. Hostilities, 
at the best, leave behind them lasting 
sources of irritation, altogether incom- 
patible with the pursuit of successful 
and profitable commerce. After what 
has happened, it seems certain that the 
power of England to protect her sub- 
jects must be vindicated ; but that 
essential point being carried, let us 
know where to stop. Let us “ still‘in 
our right hand carry gentle peace.” 
Our late triumphs at Caubul (which is 
close to the Tartar frontier of the Chi- 
nese empire) will no doubt be known 
at Pekin, in the very midst of Com- 
missioner Lin’s exploits at Canton, 
and must incline the court to moder- 
ation with a power whose arms have 
been victorious at three widely distant 
points along its immense border,— 
Ammerapoora, Nepaul, and Caubul, 
of which the first is separated from the 
last by 1800 miles! This rivals the 
vastness of even Chinese dominion ; 
and though it may aid our moderation 
after success, it will only exasperate 
jealousy and fortify resistance, should 
we foolishly assume a tone of conquest 
or encroachment. 

Some persons have recommended 
the seizure of an island, on or near the 
Chinese coast; but let us beware lest 
our island prove as complete a delu- 
sion as poor Sancho’s was to him, or 
we become as heartily sick of its un- 
quiet possession as he was. An island 
obtained and held by arms, for the im- 
mediate and quiet resumption of peace- 


ul commerce, is somewhat anomalous 
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in the conception ; for (in the words of 
the experienced squire) “ Las riquezas 
que se ganan en los tales gobiernos son 
a costa de perder el descanso, y el 
suefio, y aun el sustento.” Others have 
proposed the seizure of Macao, perhaps 
as possessing the double advantage of 
involving us with both China and Por- 
tugal; since it belongs to the former 
as landlords, and to the latter as tenants. 
Moreover, we did seize Macao in 1808, 
and kept military possession of it for 
some months ; until finding that not a 
chest of tea was to be got until our 
roops were removed, they were very 
quietly re-embarked, and sailed away 
with the admiral ! 

A settlement near to China, but 
which should involve no violation of 
Chinese territory, seems the only pro- 
position that is not liable to serious 
objections. Even then, however, the 
government of Pekin possesses the 
most vigorous and unbounded power 
over its subjects; and it is a mere 
** wildness and a dream” to contem- 
plate its allowing thirty or forty million 
pounds weight of so bulky an article 
as tea to leave its ports annually in 
junks, for the use of its honest friends 
the English, who have done so little of 
lat¢é to excite its jealousy and provoke 
its resentment. This would have passed 
very well in evidence before parliament 
in 1830; but, alas, we know better 
now—and so did some even then. 

It is a sad thing to be reduced to 
these unpromising shifts, only five years 
after the termination of that system 
(most appropriate to the peculiar soil 
in which it had taken root) under 
which our commerce had increased 
and flourished for 200 years, without 
the sacrifice of a single year’s supply 
of tea, or of the revenue arising from it. 
And to what purpose was the rash and 
luckless experiment made? The grand 
aim proposed was the enormously in- 
creased consumption of our own manu- 
factures ; but, on turning to the exports 
to China for 1838, the year preceding 
the suspension, we find them amount 
to only 1,204,356/.; which is actually 
less, in the latest year of the experiment 
than during some years of the Com- 
pany’s exclusive trade. As for the 
teturns, let us ask the merchants of 
Liverpool or Bristol what they have 
profited by the tea-trade, and they will 
answer that they have all suffered 
heavy, and some ruinous losses — sell- 
ing the tea cheaper than they bought it— 
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“« Evertere domos totas, optantibus ipsis, 

Di faciles !” 

Sir George Staunton, in 1836, ex- 

ressed, with reason, his surprise to 
tind it distinctly and unequivocally ad- 
mitted, by an avowed opponent of the 
Company, that the real cause why our 
grievances in China had become all at 
once insupportable, was no other than 
the abolition of the East India Com- 
pany’s monopoly! He then quotes his 
authority :—* That our intercourse with 
China has continued in a comparatively 
prosperous condition under the manage- 
ment of the East India Company, is to 
be attributed solely to the judgment 
and firmness occasionally displayed by 
the resident representatives of the Com- 
pany.”"—* When these interruptions 
occurred during the East India Com- 
pany’s monopoly, their united influence 
and capital enabled them sometimes to 
make a stand against the Chinese, and 
to sustain the heavy commercial losses 
attendant on the struggle.”” They were 
never deprived of 2,000,000/. at one 
blow. ‘“ Widely different, however, 
would be the case under present cir- 
cumstances, when the free-traders, 
pursuing each his separate and dis- 
united view, and having no common 
head recognised by the Chinese, must 
fall a sacrifice in detail to their well- 
combined machinations.” This was 
precisely the language of the Com- 
pany’s advocates before the demolition 
of the long-established system; but 
they were not believed. It was rather 
soon to become thus disgusted with the 
granted boon, only two years after its 
concession, and to predict thus truly 
what has now become unfortunately 
verified. The same writer proceeds to 
say :—“ We shall become the laughing- 
stock of the world, if the direct effect 
of our elaborate (?) legislation be either 
to shut us out altogether from China, 
or place our intercourse upon an infi- 
nitely more precarious, oppressive, and 
ignominious footing than ever; as will 
infallibly be (as has infallibly been) the 
result, if we be not now fully alive to 
the nature of our claims upon China, 
and prepared to assert them with reso- 
lution and vigour.” Let us, then, pro- 
ceed “ with resolution and vigour,” 
but not without counsel and prudence, 
that we may be no longer the “ laugh- 
ing-stocks of the world,” and (what is, 
perhaps, of fully equal consequence) 
that we may not lose for ever a most 
valuable commerce and revenue. 
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PRIVILEGE U. LAW. 


We write a few hasty lines, just as the month’s Number is closing, mainly to 
place before those of our legislators who may happen to see these pages, our 
testimony, grounded upon personal knowledge, of the deep and wide-spread 
injury done to the Conservative cause by the proceedings of the last six weeks. 

In our last Number we calculated, hastily and mistakenly, that the mischief 
done, and the discredit incurred, was equally shared between the two parties ; 
that if Sir Robert Peel suffered, as he unquestionably was suffering, in the public 
estimation, his partner in error, Lord John Russell, suffered equally. We have 
now to recall that supposition ; for our own senses have, in a variety of ways, 
made us acquainted with its fallaciousness. Every hour brings with it ocular 
demonstration, that the Privilege question has been a very Godsend to the Whigs, 
but an utter plague and pestilence to the Tories. 

Such is the fact; perceptible, beyond all doubt, in the confusion and 
estrangement of the Conservative body, balanced by no such disarray on the part 
of their antagonists. And a few moments’ reflection developes to us the reasons 
of this contrary operation on the state and prospects of the two parties. 

Amidst all the abuse continually lavished on “ the Tories,” in the journals 
called “ liberal,” the fact is too notorious to be really doubted by any party, 
that in the Conservative ranks are arrayed a vast majority of the education, 
property, integrity, and respectability of the country. Every one knows that 
Russell Square and the Regent’s Park are inhabited by Conservatives; Field 
Lane and Rag Fair, by Radicals. And the practical difference, as it con- 
cerns this question, is, that the one class have principles, while the other have 
only a party. The educated and intelligent form an opinion on the merits of the 
case ; the headlong Radical only asks “ which side Hume and Wakley are on,” 
and is content to drag their hackney-coach through the mud, even to his owa 
injury and ultinvate ruin. 

This has been remarkably manifest in the present instance. Sir Robert Peel, 
Lord Stanley, Sir James Graham, all have espoused the side of privilege. Three 
more generally respected and admired leaders never sat in an English parliament. 
But those who follow them, whether in the House of Commons or out of it, are 
not blind or besotted admirers; they examine and judge of each question for 
themselves. And, in the present instance, they have come to the conclusion, in 
the proportion of at least four-fifths, that their leaders have taken a wrong course. 
The result is, and a most lamentable one it must be admitted to be, that a separ- 
ation and a temporary alienation exists between the great body of the Conserv- 
ative party, and their known and accredited leaders. 

But no such calamity has fallen upon the opposite side. They are mainly 
exempt, for this reason, that instead of the great majority of their followers having 
principles and consciences of their own, they are merely adherents of a fuction, 
and care little or nothing for the merits of any question that may be brouglit 
before them. 

How is “ the ministerial party ””— now neither Whig nor Radical, but merely 
“ ministerial””— how, and of what materials, is that party constituted? It may 
be divided into three classes,— each of a perfectly distinct character. 

1. The respectable old Whig ; —the Byngs and Greys, coustituling the main 
body, with some younger followers, of the Talfourd and Duncombe sot. 
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2. The herd of place-hunters,—the Haweses, Clays, Baineses, Tuffnells, and 
the like, who are ever on the look-out for a job leading to promotion. 

3. The vicious and profligate, who are sure to prefer that side which is most 
opposed to religion, law, and order. 

Now it is obvious enough that the last of these three classes would be sure 
to enter with delight into a contest with the highest authorities of the law. Had 
Lord Jolin Russell even proposed to send two regiments of the foot-guards to 
seize upon the judges, and to lock up the House of Lords, excluding its members 
by a force of police, the Humes, and Wakleys, and Warburtons, would have 
gone nearly frantic with delight at so excellent a plan. The further from settled 
order and constitutional law, and the nearer to revolution and anarchy, the more 
perfect would any plan be held in their eyes. And their adherents out of doors 
are not a few; comprehending, of course, all who have a personal dislike to 
courts of law and justice, and a well-founded dread of any thing like a judge 
or a jury. 

The second class are equally sure to be found on the side of the government ; 
for is not that the road to place and salary? Where else, then, should they be 
found ? 

Of the first and most respectable class, many — probably at least one-half — 
have accustomed themselves “ to support their party.” To find old Mr. Byng, 
for instance, voting otherwise than with the accredited Whig leader, would, we 
apprehend, be as much out of the question as to find Mr. O'Connell voting 
against his clients, the Irish priests. 

It is sufficiently clear, then, that only among a few of this last class, who 
have not utterly given up their judgments to the custody of Lord John Russell, 
can we look for the least secession from the ministerial ranks. And it is here we 
find it. 

Mr. Sergeant Talfourd and Mr. Thomas Duncombe, with a very few more, 
have ventured to form an opinion of their own, and to act upon it. But while 
the ministerial benches still retain all the haters of law and order, all the seekers 
for place, and all the personal aud immovable adherents of Lord John,— the 
secession of a few irregulars like these is scarcely regarded. 

The result of the whole, then, is, that this question scarcely disarranges, in any 
perceptible degree, the ministerial phalanx; while it throws into the greatest 
confusion the opposing ranks of the Conservatives. And thus have the ministers 
dexterously contrived, not only to gain a clear prospect of another year’s salaries ; 
but at the same time, by filling up the time of the House with these useless 
debates, to hide from view the fact, that they are in reality doing, of public 
business, little or nothing. 

But let us ask, How it comes to pass that so great a difference of opinion 
exists between the Conservative leaders in the House of Commons and the Con- 
servative party in the country? We cannot answer the question, on behalf of the 
first; but we can easily explain the grounds on which reflecting men, throughout 
England, desire the law to prevail over the claims of privilege. 

And, 1. Let it be observed, that although Mr. Hume chooses to say, with his 
usual inaccuracy, that the House of Commons is merely asserting a privilege it 
has possessed for centuries,” the fact is quite otherwise. There has been a 
recent, and a most important change and extension of this supposed privilege,—— 
an extension which cannot be maintained without the grossest injustice. 

The House of Commons has been accustomed, by its committees, to collect 
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information on various points, and then to print such information, in reports, &c., 
for the use of its members. It has, latterly, within the last three years, began to 
print such papers for the use of the public, and has opened a shop for their sale. 

Now, although éechnically, there is no legal difference between publishing a 
statement to 658 members of the House, and publishing it to the nation at large, 
~-practically, and in effect, there is a vast difference. In the first case, should 
a calumny issue from the press of the parliamentary printer, it issues only to 
certain known persons; and the calumniated party, by a petition to the House, 
printed in the Votes, can at once put his vindication into the hands of every 
person who has received the charge. But in the second, no such means of 
following the calumny can exist. An enemy may insinuate a slanderous story 
into a Report of the Louse of Commons; he may afterwards, at a very small 
cost—~for the papers are sold at a cheap rate—give a wide circulation to the 
calumny, and all under the sanction of the House of Commons; and the 
accused, even taking the course we have above pointed out, can in no way follow 
the steps of the slanderer. Aud is he to sit down content under an injury of this 
kind ? 

2. But this brings us to our second objection, which is, that it is a leading 
object with all sound legislation, to leave no wrong without a remedy. Yet the 
House of Commons, in the present case, boldly stands up before the country, and 
declares that, under its sanction, wrongs shall be perpetrated, and all remedy 
denied! This is a claim which Englishmen must feel to be perfectly intolerable ; 
and we should indeed despair of our country, if we saw it quietly submitted to. 

3. Another objection, and a most serious one, is, that in the mode adopted 
by the House of Commons for the vindication of its alleged rights, we see a 
revival of both the forms and the spirit of arbitrary power. ‘ General warrants,” 
for instance, were put down by the free spirit of Englishmen nearly a century 
since. ‘ General warrants,” however, are now revived, and flourish and increase 
exceedingly, under the patronage ofa Reformed House of Commons! And what 
is arbitrary power, but the erection of a tribunal whose mere will is to be law ? 
And what is the course now taking by the House of Commons but this? The 
House orders that vo legal proceedings of a certain kind shall be taken; although 
it is a part of every British subject’s rights to appeal to the law for justice when he 
has suffered a wrong. The house, however, issues its edict, and is now proceed- 
ing, in a Turkish fashion, to seize upon and imprison, without judge or jury, 
every man, woman, and child, that dares to dispute its fiat. And what is this, 
but the most bare and naked tyranny ? 

4. Lastly, necessity, the tyrant’s plea, and which generally can be put 
forward on such occasions, is wanting here. There is not even a shadow of 
necessity for the course here taken. What we demand of the House of Commons 
is, merely that it shall give up its pretended “ right to do wrong.” The answer 
is, that it must and will print its papers. We reply, that its papers may 
still continue to be printed ; for that all that is needed is, merely that care be 
taken not to publish libels. And nothing is easier than to guard against this. 
A single barrister, for a poor 500/. a-year, would easily look over its proceedings, 
and avoid this danger. If it is too proud to stoop to this care, if it is determined 
to maintain its right to do and print whatever it pleases, the result will probably 
be, that, like other headstrong people, it will be brought into difficulty and 
disgrace. 

For such reasons as these the people of England—or, at least, as many as 
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have calmly and dispassionately considered the subject, are thoroughly indignant 
at the late proceedings of the House of Commons. And we have only to add a 
few words as to the best termination of these disastrous proceedings; and these 
must be addressed to two parties. 

1. To the Conservatives of the House of Commons we say, Why do you, 
who, with almost one voice, reprobate these proceedings,—why do you not more 
strenuously endeavour to put an end to them? If not soon brought to some 
close or other, they will utterly shatter and break up that great party to which 
you belong! This you know and feel. Why, then, do you not resolve, by one 
effort, to close the question? You have with you several votes from among the 
Ministerial ranks. Cannot two hundred and fifty men be found on the Conser- 
vative benches who will determine, by a resolute effort, to release all the prisoners, 
and thus drive the ministry into a rational course? If this be not soon done, the 
mischiefs we already see are small compared with those which will crowd in 
upon us. 

2. But there is another body, upon whom rests an equal responsibility,—we 
mean THE LEGAL ProFress1on. Upon them the real weight of the contest lies. 
The City Corporation, consisting of two hundred and fifty tradesmen, of all shades 
of politics, and all degrees of ignorance, is incompetent to fight this battle. But 
the Legal Profession, if united, is far stronger than the House of Commons. 


Stronger, in a doubtful controversy ; but a hundred times stronger with right on 
its side. 


Yet here, also, more energy and more resolved and united action should be 
called forth. A powerful committee of both branches of the profession should be 
formed to hold constant sittings on this matter. The quarrel should not be left 


to rest on the narrow issue of Stockdale v. Hansard. Other libels exist in the 
later publications of the House of Commons. These should be immediately 
made the subjects of fresh actions, and these repeated in various shapes, by 
different parties, different solicitors, and in different counties. The house would 
soon find its employment any thing but a pleasant one. The people would be 
aroused by this wholesale tyranny. A speedy submission, or an entire demolition 
of the House, would he the result—a result as triumphant as it would be in- 
evitable. 

We shall only add one other observation ; and that is forced from us by the 
present adverse circumstances of the party to which we belong. Our present 
predicament has arisen mainly from an evil which is extensively seen and 
lamented,—the small degree of communication that exists between the Conserva- 
tive leaders und the great body of Conservatives throughout the country. 

Sir Robert Peel lives for the House of Commons, and in the House of Com- 
mons. It is from the practical error of limiting his view to that anomalous and 
by no means infallible body, that he has fallen into the present difficulty. If he 
had gained a more general knowledge of men’s thoughts and feelings out of 
doors, he would have been more moderate and cautious in his assertion of the 
House’s supremacy. Would that he, and others of our natural leaders, might 
condescend to learn something from this blunder — namely, that to lead success- 
fully the great body of the educated men of England, it is necessary to learn 
something of their feelings and views, and ¢hat in a manner only attainable by a 
free and unconstrained personal intercourse. 
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THE LEAP ROYAL OF LEAP YEAR. 
THREE SONNETS. 
BY SIR MORGAN O'DOHERTY, BART. 
a 


Iw this leap month of this leap year, the queen, 
Using her sex’s privilege, chose 
A husband for herself. In tints of rose 
All things were coloured for the bridal scene ; 
And many a jest—some rather warm, I ween — 
On many a jocular lip that day arose 
Which saw the virgin hours approach their close 
Of England’s royal maiden. And between 
Eight and nine hundred thousand people stood 
Huzzaing ’mid the tyranny of the rain, 
Which came upon us in a precious flood, 
To greet with due applause the princely twain. 
Hooted, meanwhile, was Melbourne, our grand Tamberlane, 
And likewise was Earl Uxbridge, the lord-chamberlain. 


If. 


And all the women said, with voices sweet, 
« Oh, what a nice young man is that Prince Albert ! 
He looks as straight and taper as a halbert ; 
Almost as slim, not quite so tall; you'd meet 
Few better-looking chaps in Regent Street, 
Smoking cigars, and talking Upland Dutch ; 
With greased moustaches, of such pretty touch 
On Friday evenings, when the Jews make neat 
For Sabbath. And he sings a pretty song, 
And writes a pretty opera, and can play 
So pretty on the flute, that through High Holborn 
You might employ named the whole day long, 
Ere any other ‘ Sharman poy’ you’d say 
Was fit as he to rhyme-grind for H. Colburn.” 


Ill. 


And, therefore, it is very right that he, 

From all those bold and martial qualities, 
Composing quavers, muddling melodies, 

High-German chanting, and the proud degree, 

In rumbling Latin by the ’versity 
Of Rhenane Bonn * conferred, at once should seize 
The baton of Field-Marshal, with small ease 

Won by our soldiers when this LL.D. 

Lay in his father’s loins. And just as right 
That he, the true field-marshal, he the gem 
Of all our host, whom England's diadem 

Must own its saviour, should meet paltry slight ; 
But he contemptuous on that score may look, 
When London’s million voices hail the Duke. 


M. O’D. 


* See the diploma of J. U. D. conferred upon Prince Albert by the University of 
Bonn. It is in very big and very odd-looking Latin words, and no doubt the doctors 
know what they are about, and no small blame to them. 
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